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Fashion’s 
Favorite 


There is one thing that is always 
' fashion’s first favorite, and 
that is beauty. Style of 
dress, of coifftfre, of head- 
gear,and so on,may change 
with every month or season, 
as whim, fancy, or milliners’ 
decree may dictate, but beauty 
of skin and complexion are 
of the fashions that remain 
permanent from age to age. 
This explains the fact of 
the enduring popularity of 


Pears’ 
Soap 


which, being all pure soap, possess- 
~ iy” ing unique emollient properties, that 


ais’/ preserve, refine, and improve the beauty 
of the skin and complexion, never ceases 
to be the leading soap wherever beauty holds 
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her enchanting sway. 





Delicacy—The delicacy and dainti- 
ness of the skin of youth are preserved 
by the daily use of PEARS. 

Refinement—The skin is refined, 
softened and beautified by the exquis- 
ite soothing influence of PEARS, 









It is far more economical 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
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SAUTH'S MACAZINE ADVERTISER 


Victor 
The record | 
Ofaquality — 


Victor Records 
are works of art—musical 
masterpieces. 

They embody the very best music and 
entertainment of every kind,.sung and 

played in the very best way by the very best 
artists, and reproduced absolutely true to life 
by the very best process—the new and im- 
proved Victor process of recording that results J : 
in a tone quality sweeter and clearer than was J ' 








































ever heard before. 


Hearing is believing. Go today to the nearest 
Victor dealer’s and he will gladly play any 
Victor music you want to hear. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 

Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 


The new Victor Record catalog lists more than 3000 
selections—both single- and double-faced records. 
Same high quality—only difference is in price. 


Victor Single-faced Records, 10-inch 60 cts; 12-inch $1. 
Victor Double-faced Records, 10-inch 75 cts; 12-inch $1.25. 
Victor Purple Label Records, 10-inch 75 cts; 12-inch $1.25. 
Victor Red Seal Records, 10- and 12-inch, $1 to $7. 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


New Victor Records are on sale 
at all dealers on the 28th of each month 










Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Good-bye.” 
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CAN YOU DRAW? 


We will turn your talent into money. 
Our Graduates are filling HIGH SALA: 
RIED POSITIONS. 
Xp We will open to you one of the most profit- 
able and delightful fields of human en- 
deavor—THE BROAD FIELD OF ART where the 
demand always exceeds the supply, 


Ear $25 to $100 per Week 


in easy, fascina work. Splendid Opportunities 
matt our een baronies our twelve years of suc- 
cessful teaching enable us to offer r Many Special Ad- 


vantages which fit them for large pecuniary profit. 
Individual Heme Instruction by expert faculty. 
Superior Equipment. 


Financial Returns Guaranteed 


Com aon Courses in Commercial, Fashion, Book, Maga- 


Payi - ig P [IF YOU rofess sion 


fa) spare time for 30 davs, we will 
R sitively teach yow the 
of Shorthand. It is a wonderful 

new method, easy to learn, simple, 

only nine characters, no words to) 
memorize; yet so simple and com- 
pletethat it puts the entire English 

language at your comand in 30days. 

Anybody can learn it and becomean 
ie stenographer. We have grac-| 





uates earning hich salaries everv- 
where. Write for Testimonials & Free Book. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
975 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Illinois, 








zine, Advertisement Illustrating; New wspape™ 
Lettering, pomgeme Show Card, Architectural Perspec tive, 
Photo Retouching, ‘Kormal, Color, General Drawing, Etc. 


ARTISTS’ FREE OUTFIT 


of Fine Instruments and Supplies to each Student, 
Write Today for particularsand Handsome Art Book free. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART Founded 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
D 17 Fine Arts Build’g 


Our Own Fire- 
proof Building. 





Journal, €.W.RAN 














$3,000 to $10,000 
Per Year For You 


I can make you prosperous. Ifyou 
want to earn more money—if you 
want to establish yourself in an in- 
dependent business requiring no 
capital — send 7 your Se an 
address on coupon below, (or 
postal pte do aud I will mail you, 
“Page Bo 
tully ex iplaining 3 ust how you cal fit 
yoursel big money in the 
e ate, rokerage and In- 
ess. Our thoroughly tested successful sys- 
oy o peek $ nips you fully on every point of Real mutes 
rokerage and Insurance, we also give you, free, a valuable 
course in Commercial Law Our Free Book is of great inter- 
st to anyone, but is of vital importance to Clerks, Book 
eepers, Sutesmen; Agents, Solicitors and others who are 
ambitious to be in a good paying business of their own. 


International Realty Corp., 1251 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 


Successors to The Cross Co. and H W. Cross & Co 


Shows You 
ceed in Real 
Estate, Brok- This 62 Page 


erage and 


cere SOCK Fore 


Send no money, 
but merely your name 
and address on a postal or 
on the Coupon below. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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I won the World’s First Prize for best course in Pen- 
manship. Under my guidance you can become an e xpert 
penman. Am placing many of my students as ins 
in commercial colleges at high salaries. If you 
become a better penman, write me. IL will send you Free 
one of my Favorite co and a copy of the Ransomarian 

OM, 708 Reliance Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





x“ tress or Orato 
come $25 to asm! 


ough Ree yeas upubendive he enables you in a short time to Shey 
for a good paying ee on the stage or speaker's platform. Learn 
he for rae enacir A ane best paying profession in 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 12-06rand Opera House, Chicago 


—'STAMMER 


baz} Stammering and stuttering handicap and em- 
barrass you through life. I stammered for 
20 years and cured myself. I can cure 
you. | have positively and permanently 
cured the worst cases in the world. My 
book, ‘‘Advice_to Stammerers,”’ is FREE. 
It explains my system. Write for it toda 


Benj. N.Bogue,1592 N.Iinois St.,Indianapolis,Ind. 


Make More Money 


than you ever dreamed possible decorating china, 
burnt-wood, metal, pillow-tops, etc., in colors from 
photographs. Men successful as women. Learned 
at once, no talent required. Takes like wild-fire 
everywhere. Send stamp quick for particulars. 


LC. R R. Vallance Co., Elkhart, Indiana 


LEARN TO WRITE $25 to $100 
EARN 4° ween 


We can positively show you by mail HOW TO INCREASE YOUR 
SALARY. Book mailed free. PAGE-DAVIS, Dept.229, Chicago, Ill. 


LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 
A inigh salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
ticeship. We will also improve the skill ofany engraver. Send for our catalog. 
The Engraving School 29 Page Bidg., Michigan Ave.. Chiengo, Ill, 
OU ¢&3* Ww ‘E A SHORT STORY. Begi 
learn thoroughly under our perfect method; many sell 
their stories before completing the course. We help those 
who want to sell their stor Write for particula 
School of Short-Story Writing, _—>_— Dept. 29, Pa Page Building, Chicago 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR, , * Learn to draw. We will teach you 
by mail how to draw for School of Illustration, 
Magazines and newspapers. 29 Page Bidg. 

Send for Catalog. 
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EDISON AND HIS PHONOGRAPH IN 1888 


IN 1911 


Many people thinkthatall sound-reproducing 
instruments are Edison’s. Thomas A. Edison 
invented the talking machine idea and made 
the first instrument, but the only instrument 
he has studied, experimented with and per- 
fected is the Edison Phonograph. 


You want the instrument with the sen- 
sitive wax cylinder records that have 
a musical tone far beyond that of other 
records; the one equipped with a sap- 
phire reproducing point that never 
needs changing; the one with a sub- 
dued volume of sound, suited to the 
home; the one that plays Amberol 
(four-minute) Records, giving all the 
music of any selection without cutting 


or hurrying, and the one that permits 
of home record making—the most fas- 
cinating feature ever offered by an 
amusement machine. 

To get all this you must get an 
Edison Phonograph. 


Therei is an Edison Phonograph ata pice tosuit every- 
y’s means, from the Gem at $15.00 to the Ambe- 

rola at $. 60. Ask your dealer for complete cata- 

logs of Edison Phonographs and Records, or write us, 

Edison Standard Records 

Edison Amberol Records (play twice as om, 


35c. 
50c. 
Edison Grand Opera Records . . to $2.00 


National Phonograph Company, 37 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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CHAPTER I. 
July 6. 

HIS is the first journal I 
have kept since I was a child, 
and I am starting this be- 
cause I feel as if things might be 
beginning to get ready to start to 
happen. In the old days all my 
journals ever said was “Rose at ff 
seven, went to school, played ” 
with the girls, and went to 
bed at half-past eight,” but 
with the coming of Aunt 
Maria’s letter things look 

quite different. 

This letter is really the most inter- 
esting thing that ever happened to me. 
You see, | am private secretary to a 
real literary light in Chicago, and she 
goes away and leaves me for months at 
a time with nothing to do, asking only 
that I be ready to receive her and work 
like a slave whenever she takes the no- 
tion to come back. Naturally I don’t 
dare run home even over Sunday, and 
equally naturally I am sometimes pretty 
lonely and considerably bored. Aunt 
Maria’s letter coming at one of these 
idle seasons is most welcome. 

Aunt Maria has always been enthusi- 
astic over ancestors. To me ancestors 
never meant very much, being merely 
convenient necessities leading to my 
own existence, and rather handy when 
one wanted to join the D. A. R. or the 
Colonial Dames or something of the 
sort. An ignorance of one’s family 
tree is a delight if one is optimistically 
inclined, because no matter how dark 
things may look you can always hope 
for a sudden legacy if you don’t know 
your relatives. Looking people up, one 
is apt too often to find them all as 
poor as church mice. 

Well, at any rate, Aunt Maria of- 

3 





fered me one hundred dollars and ex- 

penses to get a real healthy tree for 

her with as few dead branches as the 
law of probability allows, with names, 
pages, and paragraphs of all refer- 

ences duly noted. I wrote that I 

promised to do my best, and would 

send results at the earliest possible 
moment—a businesslike letter that re- 
ceived no reply. 

I never saw Aunt Maria, but 
her reputation is that of a most 
eccentric, unromantic woman 
who wants to be let alone. She 

never married, and has had nothing to 
do with her nephew’s family all her 
life—or at least that part of it that 
I have known of. I once was pun- 
ished, I remember, because I said I 
would just as soon be a pickle as Aunt 
Maria. Though I had to apologize to 
father, I haven’t yet changed my opin- 
ion of a woman who will deliberately 
shut herself off from everybody as Aunt 
Maria does. 

Taking everything into consideration, 
it was not surprising that the family 
fainted en masse when I wrote about 
it. They laid her condescension to two 
things, first that she likes to make 
others work and, second, that she is 
impressed at my moving in high so- 
ciety and living in a suite of hotel 
rooms belonging to an authoress who 
leaves me in charge, chaperoned only 
by a sort of housekeeper, a most un- 
necessary poor relative of hers. 

This Mrs. Greene, by the way, is 
rather a comfort at times, though, be- 
cause we can go to the theatre together ; 
and really hotel life is not so dreadful 
when you have your meals sent to your 
rooms. 

I did not know what to do or how to 
go about finding a family tree, but I 
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naturally decided to go to the reference 
library, which is halfway between me 
and downtown. In order to have data 
to go by, however, I wrote for the 
nearest of kin. My people have always 
boasted of the Family with a big IF’, so 
I think it may be a very simple matter 
to write down a few names and the 
accompanying dates, and send it off to 
Aunt Maria. 

Mother wrote back that she and fa- 
ther left home just after their marriage, 
but she remembers hearing of my fa- 
ther’s family then. His people had 
lived in Windham only fifty years, 
which is as nothing in Connecticut. She 
remembers an Aunt Philippa being spo- 
ken of, whom father accuses her of 
making out of whole cloth, as he has 
‘not the slightest recollection of such a 
person. 

Besides this mythical individual, 
there is Cousin Bela Hendricks, of 
Andover, as well as Aunt Jerusha Bing- 
ham, of Windham, Uncle Daniel 
Clarke, of Norwich, and a certain 
Louise Wood, of Watertown, to all of 


whom mother suggested my writing. 

I did write, but as that was only day 
before yesterday, nobody has answered 
as yet. I had the diplomacy to tell each 
one that I have traced mother’s family 
to the Flood, and I am ashamed not 
to have father’s at least as far back as 


Lamentations of Jeremiah. I hoped 
that they, being old-fashioned, might be 
pleased with my Biblical knowledge! 
But, honestly, it is true about mother’s 
family, except that I didn’t do it. They 
have just been careful to keep a record 
of the borns and dieds, that’s all. 

Mrs. Greene has told me of so many 
people who have fallen heir to unex- 
pected fortunes from the Old Country 
that I have already bought myself an 
automobile and mother a European tour 
with the money that is going to be left 
to me by a relative that doesn’t exist 
yet—at least as far as I am concerned. 
Yesterday I was sure of a full million, 
to-day I am certain I should be content 
with a thousand. 

There was a question of money in 
our families a way back, but it wasn’t 
worth fussing over. When my Great- 
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grandfather Adams died he left all his 
money to his youngest child, a girl, who 
did not offer to divide with anybody, 
and she was Aunt Maria. There was 
a lawsuit, but of course everybody 
knows you never get anything in law, 
and we and the others lost. 

That was long before my father was 
born and my grandfather came to II- 
linois to raise peaches and make a for- 
tune. He raised the peaches and a 
family, of whom my father was one— 
the family, I mean, of course, not of the 
peaches—but the fortune has not been 
harvested yet. 

Naturally the will made a lot of hard 
feeling that the lawsuit only solidified, 
and father knew very little of his family 
in Connecticut. I once tried asking 
him questions suddenly, to see if I 
couldn’t make him remember, but he 
always looked so blank I realized he 
really was as ignorant as he looked— 
about the family. When I wrote him 
he wrote back that he had an idea when 
he was a young man that his family 
was of some account, but his father 
had always refused to discuss the mat- 
ter, dismissing the subject with the re- 
mark that he “would rather be an 
American gentleman than all the no- 
blemen of Europe,” which, of course, 
put it into my father’s young head that 
our English progenitor was at least a 
king. Father acknowledges that as a 
boy he often practiced writing his name 
“Roger de Adams, Earl of Windham 
and Count of Peoria”! Peoria is our 
nearest town. 

I know our line is English, because 
I remember very keenly how ashamed 
I was of the fact at the time I first 
studied history. It seemed to me rank 
treason to acknowledge any such an- 
cestry after the days of Bunker Hill 
and Lexington. I felt almost as sorry 
for myself as I did for the little girl 
in my Sunday-school class who, when 
foreign missions were under discussion, 
confessed herself descended from Hot- 
tentots. That she meant Huguenots 
was not, of course, apparent to my 
youthful intelligence. 

I can think of a very great many 
things I want to ask Aunt Maria, but 
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she gave me to understand distinctly 


that she had no desire to be bothered, 
and I have considerable pride about 
running it alone. I have invested in a 
big book like a ledger, and have already 
written in my own line. It looks neat 
and quite folksy, but a little lonesome. 
There are three hundred pages in the 
book, and only two children in our 
circle, my brother and myself. I wrote 
in my grandparents’ names, but did 
not write anything else, for the simple 
reason that I don’t know any more. If 
all scribes stopped at that point, pub- 
lishers would go out of business. 

We have an old Bible that always 
seemed a very pathetic human document 
to me. Not only the cruel brevity of 
the entries of -vital statistics, but the 
marked passages bringing the tears to 
my eyes. It is a book purchased a 
century and a half ago by my great- 
great-grandmother, who marked texts 
of funeral sermons from the day she 
bought it, with an occasional comment 
written in the margin. 

After all these years, it makes me 


feel so young and incompetent to read 
how she took comfort when her chil- 
dren died in reading: “Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 


them that fear Him.” I wish I might 
have known them all in sorrow and in 
rejoicing alike. Paintings give you so 
little idea of the real soul, and the stiff, 
inhuman daguerreotypes are cold, even 
when one succeeds in twisting and turn- 
ing them so that something is visible 
besides a gleam of mere glass. 

We have a great deal of old mahog- 
any which, like our hair, is all our 
own. I remember some one’s saying 
of us that the Adams were “poor but 
thoroughly genuine,” so our mahogany 
was not picked up in auction sales. It 
is, I suppose, a foolish superstition, but 
I don’t think I could bear to have other 
people’s furniture any more than [| 
would wear other people’s clothes. I 
should always feel that the little old 
ladies who used to arrange their hair 
before those mirrors or rock their little 
ones in those cradles were hovering 
about to see thit no harm came to their 
beloved possessions. 
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Museums filled with the personal 
property of those long gone, no matter 
how renowned, are a real desecration. 
If I knew that my spoons and my party 
fan and slippers were to be shown two 
hundred years from now to crowds of 
paper-box picnickers and their families, 
at ten cents a head, I think I should be 
unable to sleep under the myrtle in 
God's Acre. 

I don’t know what sort of people I 
am going to dig up in this ancestral 
search, and I den’t much care. When 
one comes across very peculiar people 
among third and fourth cousins one 
has always the consolation of being able 
to blame the other side for all the pe- 
culiarities. 

I don’t know just what bearing one’s 
features have on the subject, but I no- 
tice that most brainy people have dread- 
ful noses, so I am most hopeful of the 
past. Somebody was responsible for 
mine and Bob’s, not to mention fa- 
ther’s, and I should greatly prefer it to 
have been some one with brains rather 
than wealth. 

I have no fear of being adored for 
my stocks and bonds, however, as all I 
know of them would not fill a thimble. 
The words merely bring to my mind a 
hot little schoolhouse and little me in 
the midst thereof being kept in until 
I knew the difference between them. I 
was never intended for a business wom- 
an, and only hold down my _ present 
position because I humor my Celebrity 
—her nose is awful—and never let on 
how often I long to “chuck” the tele- 
phone directory square at her intel- 
lectual head. 

Sometimes I do get desperately home- 
sick and wish the Celebrity never had 
met me at the mayor’s dinner, and 
asked me to come to Chicago as her 
secretary. I didn’t want to work in an 
office, and I had to do something. Ac- 
cording to our family’s usual happy- 
go-lucky fashion, I was never trained to 
do anything outside of our house, be- 
cause we all expected to be so well off 
some day that there would be no neces- 
sity for me to do anything. 

Personally I don’t deal in Futures. 
When I saw the thin places in the din- 
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ing-room rug and heard mother say 
she could not afford to repaper or go 
away for a rest, I rolled up my sleeves, 
tucked up my skirts, and accepted the 
Celebrity’s offer. The salary isn’t 
enormous, but it helps. And here is 
Aunt Maria’s princely offer of one hun- 
dred dollars for my maiden effort in 
forestry. I do hope I can grow her a 
beautiful tree. 


CHAPTER II. 
July 20. 

I have been answered, and in vary- 
ing moods and tenses. There is so 
much in a letter that is not concerned 
with the subject matter—the handwrit- 
ing, the spelling, the exclamation points, 
which all show so much character. Bob 
declares he’ll never marry a girl who 
can’t paragraph her letters; he consid- 
ers it such a shock to one’s sensibilities 
the way the modern girl jumbles to- 
gether the information she imparts re- 
garding her new hat, a recipe for divin- 
ity candy, the funeral of a great-aunt, 
the loss of her bulldog, and the burn- 
ing of the Methodist church. 

This is what one Bela Hendricks re- 
plied: 

Dear Cousin Patience: I know nothing, 
absolutely nothing, about the family, and I 
don’t care a continental if all the ancestors 
were hanged from the tallest tree. 

Yours, etc., 
(Mr.) Bera HENoprIcks. 


If there’s anything I admire in any- 
body it’s the being short and to the 
point! He had something to say and 
he said it, underlining a superfluous 
“Mr.” because I made the mistake of 
directing my letter to Miss Bela Hen- 
dricks. If parents insist on giving their 
children names like Deliverance, Wait- 
still, and Bela, I don’t see how the ordi- 
nary person is going to tell whether 
they are men or women. I am in doubt 
as to whether his reply might not have 
contained more information if I had 
not made such an unpardonable mis- 
take. I hope the Andover postmaster 
is not so great a friend of his that he 
will feel privileged to poke fun at him 
about it for the rest of his days. 

I am very properly filled with regrets, 


but somehow the tone of Cousin Bela’s 
letter is not such as to encourage me 
to continue the correspondence with or 
without inclosing more stamped and 
self-addressed envelopes. 

Aunt Jerusha Bingham, of Wind- 
ham, used my postage to this advan- 
tage: 


My Dear Nice: It is with great pleasure 
that I reply to your kind letter of some time 
ago. The sight of your name brought to me 
such a flood of memories that I was well- 
nigh overcome with emotion. I am your 
great-aunt and, as such, feel the family re- 
sponsibilities far more heavily than can the 
younger generation. You do not know how 
we have suffered, worked, and dreamed for 
you who do not understand. The Bingham 
Family has ever had ‘an untarnished scutch- 
eon, an honor and nobility always unques- 
tioned and ever unstained, and we who are 
left to bear its glories are proud that we are 
not unfit. One of my sons is on the Su- 
preme Bench, and the other recently mar- 
ried into one of the wealthiest of the old 
and honorable Dutch families of New York. 
Have you written your Aunt Philippa? I 
do not know where she lives or whom she 
married, owing to the confusion incident to 
the lawsuit, but she will be able to tell you 
even more than I. I assure you I am more 
than pleased to have been of assistance to 
you. I am, dear niece, your very loving 
aunt, JERUSHA ELIZABETH BINGHAM. 


I was tempted to write in reply that 
I had read her letter five times without 
receiving assistance, but I was afraid 
she would think me impertinent. With 
an older generation like Aunt Jerusha 
we younger generations always have the 
crime of being young in years and 
wisdom to overcome. I think I shall 
have due credit given each relative who 
sends me replies to my queries, and the 
part headed “What Aunt Jerusha 
Sent” will be three blank pages. I al- 
ways did think people like Aunt Je- 
rusha were clever, for it isn’t every 
one who can say so little in so many 
words. 

Uncle Daniel Clarke sounded very 
dear and folksy, and I love him. He 
began : 

My Dear Niece: I advise you to write 
your Aunt Philippa for more information 
than I possess regarding the family. I know 
this, that we never came from elsewhere 
but were always of New England, if that 


will help you at all. Your father, unfor- 
tunately, was an only child, a fact which 
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has been made up for in some measure by the 


large number of great-aunts and uncles who 
were in your grandparents’ families. 

I well remember the gay company that gath- 
ered on the oc¢asion of your grandfather’s 
marriage to my sister. I was only a slip 
of a boy, being the youngest of fourteen chil- 
dren, but I possibly was more aware of the 
beauty of the scene on that very account. 
Patty was the most beautiful girl Norwich 
ever saw, though I sound boastful to so de- 
clare her. Her winning and gentle ways 
gained her friends wheresoever she turned, 
and the youths of the vicinity were at her 
feet. She was twefity-four at the time of 
her marriage, having been deliberate in mak- 
ing a choice of a life partner where so many 
offered, and we feared for her remaining a 
spinster. 

In those days the life of the unmarried 


woman was not enviable, though it was far 
from any of us to desire that Patty bestow 
her hand where her heart did not point the 
way. We need have no fear in regard to the 
esteem in which she held the young man she 
made her husband, however, for it was 
quite apparent she placed him far above all 
others in the shrine of her affections. 

Moreover, she was not ashamed thereof, 
but was proud in a maidenly fashion that 
she could bestow her love upon a man of 
such sterling worth and upright character 
as your grandfather, Caleb Huntington 
Adams. 

I am a very aged man, and letter w riting 
is a task for me, usually, but in this case it 
has been a delight to write to one who bears 
the name of the sweetest little lady the Al- 
mighty ever created. For years after she 
passed away I could not bear to speak of her, 
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and this is indeed the first occasion I have 
felt I could do more than dream of her as 
she was. If you have the good fortune to 
even faintly resemble her you have inherited 
a priceless legacy. Your very affectionate 
uncle, DanteL ISRAHIAH CLARKE. 


Like a breath of old lavender or the 
faint perfume of old laces, that broth- 
er’s worship of his sister makes a lump 
in one’s throat and a stabbing little 
ache in one’s heart. It does not seem 
possible that I could ever have felt as 

did about these dear people. I am 
growing to feel now that the mere writ- 
ing down of their names is very little 
return to make to them for all their 


he said. 


“T don’t believe in signs,” 


care and suffering. I am well aware 
that they did not think of me, and that 
there are characteristics and a nose I 
wish they had not bequeathed me; but 
I cannot bear to think no one has taken 
the pains to try to remember so much 
as their names. 

Somehow I had hoped a good deal 
of Louise Wood, of Watertown, but 
she has apparently swallowed my pos- 
tage inclosed. I trust I am not unchari- 
table when I hope she may have a bad 
case of indigestion, but I surely have 
my opinion of people who cannot take 
the time to write two or three words 
on a slip of paper and send it in an 
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already addressed envelope. She seems 
to be a cousin, but I don’t know just 
exactly where she comes in. From her 
making not the slightest acknowledg- 
ment of my letter, I fancy she does not 
care to come in at all. 

After I had heard from all these 
counties, I wrote father, telling him 
that there seems to be an Aunt Philippa, 
as wise as an encyclopedia and a gene- 
alogist, and requested more names. As 
a result of their racking their brains 
and overhauling old letters, they re- 
membered the names of two more cous- 
ins two or three times removed in rela- 
tionship, but never removed in residence 
from Salem. One man, living in the 
house of his ancestors, made a record 
in correspondence by an immediate 
reply. 

Dear Miss ApAms: It is too hot to make 
it advisable for me to drive to the cemetery 
three miles away to get my grandfather’s 
name from his gravestone, but I will try to 
do so before winter. I would suggest that 
you write Aunt Philippa, whose married 
name I do not know, or come to Salem and 


examine the records yourself. 
Yrs. Respty, 
Stmon ParkeER FLINT. 


Aunt Philippa is beginning to assume 
the proportions of a hero in a mystery 


story. It would be as easy for me to 
find her as to go to Salem in the present 
state of my finances. I am beginning to 
be nearly discouraged, for genealogical 
research does not seem to be going to 
be as simple a matter as I thought. I 
don’t wonder professionals charge so 
tremendously. The only encourage- 
ment I have had came in the form of 
an answer from Cousin Mary Hunting- 
ton, of Hartford. She is young-sound- 
ing, and alive enough to the past to 
understand it. She wrote: 


Dear Patty: To think we cousins have 
to be separated by so many hundred miles! 
Isn’t it dreadful! Don’t you wish we lived 
on neighboring farms, and could go and 
visit each other on horseback? There were 
so few girls in those days that they certainly 
had a gay time. Why, my grandmother had 
been married four times before she was once 
and a half my age, and I am still single. 
Don’t whisper it to anybody, however, but 
my favorite name is Philip, and he has curly 
brown hair, and is six feet three. 

As to the ancestors—I never did know the 
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difference between an oak and an elm, and I 
don’t believe I am much better when it comes 
to trees of families. I do know, however, 
that a book called “Prominent New England 
Settlers” will be a help to you, if it is in 
your library. Mother suggests that you write 
to Aunt Philippa. We do not know her mar- 
ried name, but your father doubtless does. 
Write me results. Yours, 
Mary ApdELIA HUNTINGTON. 


That seems to be every single word 
I can expect from any relative regard- 
ing our progenitors, and it is with this 
scant supply of information that I am - 
going to the library to-morrow morn- 
ing. I have the names and dates of my 
immediate family, and the great-uncles 
and aunts, but beyond my grandfather 
lies Italy. I hope not literally, but ex- 
pect to run the ancestors out of the 
country and into England in the years 
between 1600 and 1700, in spite of Un- 
cle Daniel's assertion that we never 
came from anywhere. The picture of 
these large families “just growed,” like 
Topsy, is an amusing one to me, for 
the one thing they have never accused 
me of is the having Indian blood in 
my veins. Cooper-like Indians in the 
abstract are very fascinating, but their 
Chinese origin does not make them at- 
tractive in the concrete. 

Another amusing thing is our family 
pride. I have been brought up on the 
honor and splendor of my ancestry, and 
yet, now that I pin them down to it, 
they none of them know a thing back 
of my great-grandfather, being unable 
to place even modern Aunt Philippa. 
Dear, dear! If somebody had only 
taken the trouble to write it all down 
as the years went by, how much easier 
it would all be for little Patty! 

Now that I am ready to plunge into 
the work with vast enthusiasm and 
pleasure, even on these hot days, I hope 
to goodness that the Celebrity does not 
come home. It is just like her to come 
sailing in on the most scorching day 
of the whole summer, with an enormous 
manuscript ready to be typed and a 
hundred letters to be answered. 

Then for weeks I shall have to sub- 
side into a mere machine, and see and 
hear nothing but my lady’s literary 
pages. When the work is finally done 
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and at the publisher’s, she takes Mrs. 
Greene and me to the theatre in a taxi, 
with a box and afterward a supper; 
but Iam usually so limp and tired un- 
der her nervous irritability that I don’t 
more than half enjoy what would be 
bliss in company with mother and fa- 
ther and Bob. 

Just wait! When I make my ever- 
lasting fortune I’ll take them all to the 
theatre in a taxi, and we'll have a sup- 
per as is a supper, ordered without even 
a glance at the prices of the things we 
eat. We can try experiments, too, with 
things we never heard of, and not feel 
we are extravagant if we don’t like 
them. When I eat a la carte I feel as 
though I were devouring pieces of mon- 
ey, for each chop is twenty cents and 
even a glass of milk represents car 
fare. It certainly is surprising how 
many things you find you dislike as soon 
as you discover their cost! 

Well, the labor begins to-morrow, an 
all-day session, with lunch at a neigh- 
boring restaurant. Before I get 


through I fear the library people will 


be charging me room rent. 


CHAPTER III. 
July 26. 

I was somewhat diffident about going 
into the library, but when I finally 
screwed up my courage to go up to the 
third floor in the elevator I found a 
bright-eyed young fellow with a pleas 
ant smile and a college manner, who 
asked me if there was anything he could 
get for me. 

I threw myself on his kindness if a 
most confiding way, and he brought a 
slip for me to sign and seated me in a 
good light at a long table. 

The great armful of books he 
brought me would have discouraged 
any one less determined than I, so I 
forbore to count them and set to work, 
taking them haphazard as they were 
piled. 

There were family records galore, 
particularly Adams, town: records, and 
genealogical dictionaries in such great 
numbers that I grew dizzy just looking 
at the bindings. There wasn’t a really 
reliable Adams book in the lot, at least 
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so far as our branch is concerned, for 
it does not satisfy me to have a gene- 
alogist try to bluff me into adopting 
possibilities instead of working out the 
lines into the truth. 

One man seemed to have made it his 
business to connect every modern 
Adams with every celebrated one of 
that name by hook or by crook. It was 
this book that had my father in it, but 
it gave my grandfather’s name incor- 
rectly, so I cast it aside. I do not care 
to adopt any superfluous grandparent 
that the author did not happen to know 
what to do with, even if he did feel it 
incumbent on him to hitch us up to 
somebody somehow. 

I had laid down an Adams book and 
taken up a book on Connecticut that 
held quite a number of dates and names 
I wanted, when a polite voice addressed 
me from across the table. 

“Would you mind letting me take the 
Adams books?” the voice asked. ‘The 
attendant said he thought you wouldn't 
mind if I looked at them, too. I won’t 
take them away if you will be so kind.” 

I looked at the man who was pulling 
out the opposite chair to sit on, and 
regarding me with an oddly intent look. 
He was tall and square, with dark hair 
and gray eyes, and an assured manner 
not unpleasant. I had no wish to be 
interrupted, so I merely nodded, and he 
seated himself and became absorbed in 
his book at once. 

I forgot him after a minute, and was 
busy copying down some Clarke data 
when he startled me by laughing out 
loud. I frowned severely, and he apol- 
ogized. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he said con- 
tritely. ‘Would you mind if I read 
you what amused me as an excuse? It 
is quite short.” 

We were the only people in the room 
besides the attendant, but I nodded sug- 
gestively at the sign which says, ‘“Si- 
lence Must Be Preserved In This 
Room,” and turned to my books again. 

“Oh, fiddlesticks!” he said. “This 
fellow I’m reading about was held up 
one night as he was walking along with 
his arms full. He was carrying a kettle 
of iron, three books, a hatbox, a pair of 
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tongs, and a pillow, and he held the 
pillow before him as protection when 
the miscreant aimed at him. He said 
in court that he was in nowise minded 
to yield his property, but was obliged 
perforce. It doesn’t say when it was, 
but don’t you think it must have been 
the first of May?” 

I smiled without replying, and went 
on copying names and dates as though 
he were nowhere around. He had so 
decidedly disturbed me, however, that 
I could not get my mind on my work 
again, and was much provoked at him. 
I made three mistakes in my copying, 
and was just rectifying them rather im- 
patiently when the young man spoke 
again, so suddenly that I jumped. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed. “Here’s a 
man fined fourteen shillings because he 
said he’d rather hear a dog bark than 
the Reverend Bobbett preach. And look 
at the way they’ve spelled dog! Honest, 
it’s d-o-double-g-e! You may see for 
yourself,” 

He held the book so that I could see 
the spelling, and I smiled and did not 
look. I could not be really angry, he 
was so boyish and winsome. 

“Tt’s an awfully funny list,” he went 
on, as though half to himself. ‘Here 
are lots of people fined for not coming 
to church, and one fellow had to pay 
two shillings because he carried home 
sticks in both his arms on the Sabbath 
day. Do you suppose it would have 
been any cheaper if he had used only 
one arm?” 

I couldn’t keep my face straight any 
longer, he was so very comical. [ 
laughed, and, having laughed, I burned 
my bridges. 

“I was beginning to be afraid of 
you,” he said gayly. “I did want some- 
body to talk to, I’m so lonesome. Do 
you live in Chicago? I’ve come from 
out of town, and I’m desperately home- 
sick. If you knew what a comfort it is 
to see a friendly face you would forgive 
me, especially as we seem to be in the 
same work.” 

I was lonely, there was no denying 
it, and it seemed really comforting to 
hear a cheery voice so unlike Mrs. 
Greene’s mournful drawl, but I shook 
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my head and refused to scrape his ac- 
quaintance. He watchéd me solemnly 
for a full minute, and then he shrugged 
his shoulders and chuckled. 

For some time he made no further 
remarks, but I had the feeling that he 
was amused at me, and it made me so 
provoked that I was considering the 
feasibility of moving to another table, 
when he spoke again. 

“I do not wish to be considered a 
nuisance,” he said formally. “But isn’t 
it chilly here? Wouldn't you like some- 
thing closed?” 

It was hotter than Tophet, so I got 
even. 

“Yes,” I declared. - “I should like 
something closed, but there seems to be 
no possibility of closing it, in spite of 
the signs.” 

He laughed. 

“T don’t believe in signs,” he said. 
“Please forgive me for being bold, but, 
honest, I am lonely, and when I saw 
you reading Adams books I hoped that 
you might belong to our branch, or at 
least to my aunt’s. You're the image 
of my long lost—er—-sister.”’ 

“If you ever had a sister you de- 
served to lose her,” I said severely. ‘“‘Do 
get settled, and keep still until I have 
these Clarkes entered up.” 

He did not seem crushed at my in- 
sinuating that he never had a sister, but 
was rather encouraged at my putting a 
time limit on his term of silence. He 
was a really nice fellow, and it seemed 
so little worth while to be rude to him 
for the sake of my dignity, »when I 
should never see him again, that I de- 
cided to respond when he next spoke. 
He did not even look my way until a 
full hour had passed, though I made 
enough noise with the book to show him 
I had finished the Clarkes. 

“Which are you?” he asked finally. 
“The Westfield branch or the one that 
stayed East?” 

So that was what he had been hunt- 
ing up! I laughed. 

“I’m the Westfield line,” I said. “But 
that book has given me the wrong 
grandfather. My grandfather was Ca- 
leb Huntington Adams.” 

“Caleb!” exclaimed the young man. 
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“Why, certainly,” I said testily. 
“That was a common name in those 
days.” ; 

“I beg pardon,” he said. “But I just 
meant to ask what on earth they gave 
a child such an awful name for?” 

“T don’t think it’s awful,” I said se- 
verely, “I should dislike it to-day, of 
course, but you see my grandfather 
wasn't a child. Caleb just suited him.” 

“For a person who never was a child 
it’s an excellent name.” ‘ 

“IT suppose it would be a bad name 
for a person who never got over being 
a child,” I retorted. 

He raised his eyebrows and chuc- 
kled. “I’m two years older than you,” 
he said, and fell to writing again. 

For a minute I was breathless, rack- 
ing my brains to discover how he knew 
my age, and then I remembered that 
that Adams book held that important 
information, imparted by my confiding 
parents when I was of such tender age 
as to make my years a matter of small 
moment, save as regarded my early 
speeches and wonderful achievements. 
A sudden idea struck me. 

“Tf you are an Adams,” I said, “per- 
haps you have an Aunt Philippa.” 

He looked at me a little puzzled, and 
laughed again a little quizzically. “I 
am an Adams, I swear it,’ he said 
meekly. “But I do not plead guilty 
to an Aunt Philippa.” 

“Oh, dear, I don’t know where I can 
find her,’ I sighed. “And these awful 
books certainly make my head ache.” 

He looked very sympathetic. 

“IT know,” he said. “I’ve been 
through it. You see, we have the 
Adams side all traced out, and I am 
here looking up my grandmother’s fam- 
ily. I was in this part of the country, 
and my aunt wanted me to run in here, 
as this library is said to be one of the 
best in America for genealogy. Maybe 
you'd feel better if you had your lunch. 
When you come back I'll help you, if 
I may. It’s one o’clock now. I'll see 
if Walter will let us leave these books 
here until we come back.” 

I went to the little restaurant I had 
seen from the car window, and had a 
fairly good, though mussy, meal. I do 
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not know where he went, and I don’t 
care. He must have swallowed his 
lunch whole, for he was at the library 
table writing busily when I got back. 

When he saw me he stopped writing, 
and helped me to such good purpose 
that the tangles smoothed themselves 
out beautifully, and I was able to copy 
down a good deal of information for 
Aunt Maria. I could not find any son 
of an Adams who would fit the stran- 
ger in age, though I looked for one. 
He understood what I was up to, and 
laughed. 

“You won't find my line there,” he 
said. ‘“My maternal grandfather ran 
away from home, and they lost track of 
him. That's why I have all this to do 
now. He was hurt at their not an- 
swering his letters when he did write 
and cut loose entirely. When he was 
governor of his State he used to say 
he had no kin, but after he died they 
found the names and addresses of all 
his people among his papers. He was 
a mere slip of a boy when he ran 
away; eleven years old, yet they cut 
him off, and seemed to forget all about 
him.” 

“Poor little fellow!’ I said, much 
moved. “How often he must have cried 
for his mother.” 

“His mother had died,’ Mr. Adams 
said softly. “He ran away because he 
missed her so. His father was a hard 
man, who did not understand. The 
child was crazed with grief, and ran 
away because there was no comfort at 
home. Poor little tad!” 

The tragedies of the past! How 
vividly they stand out when told with 
sympathy! I could almost see the lit- 
tle fellow trudging along the dusty 
country roads with his eyes blinded by 
tears some one ought to have wiped 
away. 

“Don’t feel so badly,” he said, smil- 
ing. “It was long ago.” 

‘But none the less real,” I answered. 
“What happened to him then?” 

“He fell in with a family crossing , 
the prairie to Ohio, and went with them. 
They were good to him, and there was 
a motherly woman who seemed to know 
how to comfort him. They were plain 
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He took a handful of change out of his pocket, and held it in his-outstretched hand. 


people, but he lived with them for years, 
and loved them dearly. He studied 
law, and became a judge in the new 
city they were building, and was later 
governor of Ohio. Before he became 
eminent he wrote three letters to his 
father, who never answered one. When 
he was governor, some member of the 
family sent in a card with a message 
saying that he was a relative, a brother, 
I believe. My grandfather sent back 
the card, saying he never had a relative 
except his mother..” 

“Oh, but that wasn’t fair,” I cried. 
“Maybe the brother had nothing to do 
with it.” 

“He had had forty years in which to 
hunt him up,” the stranger said. “My 
grandfather never hid his light under a 
bushel, you see, and, besides, the three 
letters always held his address. Maybe 
the brother’s wife wanted to go to the 
governor’s ball.” 

“Are you cynical?” I asked. “I don’t 
like cynicism.” 

“T didn’t mean to sound that way,” 
he said contritely. ‘“Who’s this man 
you’ve got down as serving in the Revo- 
lution? According to my calculations 


he would be just two years old at the 
time of the battle of Bunker Hill.” 

“[T guess I meant that to be his fa- 
ther. I do get so mixed when they 
have the same name. I don’t need him, 
anyhow, for I have already joined four 
times,” I said. 

“It must be joy to pay four sets of 
dues,” he said. ‘How about it?” 

“Don’t be a goose!” I said. “You 
know I don’t have to. I never go to 
the meetings here because there are so 
many things I like better, than I do 
mere clothes. At home we had great 
fun. Why, here’s a man who had four 
wives!” 

“Certainly,” he said quickly. “We 
have always heard of our forefathers, 
haven’t we? These, then, are their 
wives, our four-mothers. Right along 
they seem to double up on wives, prob- 
ably because the Adams were so fas- 
cinating all the Eves stood in line wait- 
ing to marry them.” 

“They must have been a cruel lot,” I 
retorted. ‘Their wives never lived very 
long with them. Gracious! Look at 
the clock!” 


“What’s the trouble with it?” he 
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asked lazily. “It looks like a nice, relia- 
ble, domestic timepiece.” 

“It says I must go home,” I an- 
swered, rising. “‘Good-by.” 

I nodded coolly, and hurried away 
before he could follow. I looked back 
once, and saw he was deep in a book, 
having seemingly forgotten my exist- 
ence. Men are queer. 


CHAPTER IV. 
July 30. 

Mr. Adams and I have been at work 
at the same table for so many hours 
that we feel quite like old friends now. 
He has a thoughful, tactful way of 
helping me that is a great comfort, and 
his jokes are always amusing even when 
they are quite childlike. He is a regu- 
lar boy, anyhow, even though he is two 
years older than I. 

He does not say very much about 
himself, but I gather that he is an 
orphan, living with an aunt, and pos- 
sessed of enough money to make them 
both comfortable even if he had no 
other means of support, which he has. 
I don’t know what he does for a living, 
but I suppose it is something political, 
since his grandfather was a governor. 

Sometimes I feel sorry for him, be- 
cause he seems so young and unsophis- 
ticated, but once in a while he uses a 
quotation or makes a reference that 
shows there is a wonderful something 
back of his foolishness. I am contin- 
ually alternating between two attitudes, 
that of a solicitous grandmother and 
that of a very small and insignificant 
sister, and the uncertainty is rather 
wearing in warm weather. 

“T have lived with my aunt all my 
life,” he said one day. “And I fancy 
I worry her to pieces. Not that we 
don’t admire each other to distraction, 
but because we do. There isn’t an- 
other woman in the country as bright as 
she, or as beautiful, in my eyes. That’s 
one of the rocks we split on, for she 
wants me to get married, and I tell 
her she has all my heart. I wish you 
knew her.” 

In working out the line yesterday 
we came across the name of a man who 
had married an Adams and is living out 
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in Highland Park. I suggested writ- 
ing to him to see what information we 
could get, but Mr. Adams said he 
thought it would be more of a lark if 
we went to see him. I demurred, but 
he has a way of carrying things before 
him willynilly, and before I could find 
any reason for not going I found my- 
self seated opposite him in a neat little 
French restaurant where there were no 
flies, and we were early enough to be 
served quickly. 

“Depechons-vous, silver play, nous 
sommes in a hurry,” he told the waiter, 
who was no more French than I am. 
“Nous want to catch un chemin de fer 
train. I went to college. What do you 
think of my French, Eve?” 

“Dreadful!” I protested. “I wish you 
wouldn’t call me Eve.” 

“Oh, please,” he pleaded. “We're 
sort of related, you know. And, be- 
sides, I remember a conundrum I heard 
when I was a boy, that ran, ‘For what 
was Eve created?? The answer was 
‘For Adam’s express company,’ and 
you see I was so lonesome I thought of 
it right away the minute I saw you.” 

We had to take an elevated train out 
to Evanston in order to get an inter- 
urban electric, and we found it crowd- 
ed, for it was Saturday afternoon, 
when everybody makes merry. Mr. 
Adams must have bored a hole into a 
man with his eyes, however, for the 
man rose and gave me his seat with 
a bow that was far from gracious. 

I don’t like to take men’s seats, but 
I suppose it does them good to be un- 
selfish and yield them up. Besides it 
makes them just as cross to have you 
decline as it does to have to give you 
the chance. I always fear I shall for- 
get to thank them, and as a result I 
express my gratitude several times, and 
that annoys them. 

“You needn’t send him any Amer- 
ican Beauties,” laughed Mr. Adams. 
“He’s going to get off at the next stop, 
anyway.” 

It was a long ride, but a cool one, 
and very enjoyable. We had great fun 
watching the people and commenting 
quietly on the different styles of hair- . 
dressing. When the car emptied a lit- 
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tle he got a seat beside me, and we fell 
to discussing the houses we passed. He 
is quite as much an expert critic of 
architecture of various styles as he is 
of hairdressing. 

“They are very much the same,” he 
said musingly. ‘When you see a wom- 
an whose method of dressing her hair 
you cannot remember after she has 
gone you may be sure it was suitably 
and becomingly arranged, and when 
you see a house in a proper setting you 
can seldom describe it to any one.” 

We found a car waiting at Church 
Street when we reached Evanston, but 
it was so crowded we let it go and 
took the next one. It was a comforta- 
ble car, and the breeze was delightful. 
I always did love to go places, no 
matter when or where. I like the ring- 
ing of bells, the tooting of whistles, the 
click-clack of switches, and all the dear 
noise and bustle of a journey, however 
short. I think I could start out to-day 


and travel steadily for weeks without 
growing tired of the motion or the 


panorama, however dull to others. To 
see things and go here and there quietly 
and inconspicuously must be the great- 
est joy. 

“Anybody’d think you were going 
abroad,” Mr. Adams laughed. ‘You 
look about the country with as much 
pleasure as though it were France or 
Italy you were viewing. Do you always 
have such a good time?” 

“Always,” I laughed back. “Every- 
thing is interesting, don’t you think? 
Once I had a horrid time, but it was 
at a tea given by a cousin I did not 
like. Of course I never have a good 
time when [ am with the Celebrity.” 

“Who’s the Celebrity? Is it a man?” 

I told him all about her, and then, 
of course, we talked about her work. 
She writes the kind of books in which 
the heroine always finishes her career 
with an overdose or marries for the 
sake of the money there is in it, or 
does one or another very disagreeable 
thing that makes you blue or cross. I 
should think she’d be ashamed. 

When father was sick once I looked 
for a real cheery: sort of story to 
hearten him up and could not find a 
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one, though we subscribe to six maga- 
zines. I should think it would be easy 
to make cheerful endings for almost 
anything these days. I suppose I am 
old-fashioned, and I know the reviewers 
refer to me and my kind as “the school- 
girl who must have them all live happy 
ever after.” 

We got off at Highland Park, and 
walked through the little town in the 
direction the station man started us, 
and found ourselves before long pass- 
ing the loveliest homes I ever saw. 
Great, wooded grounds, _ splendid 
hedges, large, rambling houses, all so 
English and parklike that I could easily 
have believed myself in a storybook. 

Mr. Adams was delighted; it made 
him remember England, where he once 
was on business, he said. 

“Some class, eh?” he broke the si- 
lence. ‘“‘A man told me the other day 
that one of these country homes keeps 
fifty servants here even when the fam- 
ily is away.” 

“I think they might let us have just 
one,” I sighed. “We do have such 
work getting a maid, especially in sum- 
mer. 

We found the house, after asking 
two or three chauffeurs who passed us, 
replying with haughty courtesy and 
never turning their eyes to right or 
left, in spite of the fact that their cars 
were empty. 

“The aristocracy of conveyance!” 
laughed Mr.’Adams. “What a differ- 
ence it makes! We could not be much 
lower in their estimation unless we 
drove a milk wagon. Here we are at 
the gate with the pillars.” -| 

It was a long walk from the house 
to the gate, but we reached the porch 
at last, and went up to ring the bell. 
A watchful gardener and his helper 
kept their eyes on us while we waited, 
and it was quite spooky to know we 
were “spotted.” 

“IT wish I were as wealthy as all 
that,” I laughed. “Nobody spies on my 
callers this way.” 

“Do I look like a suspicious char- 
acter, or do you?” Mr. Adams asked. 
“T know I don’t.” 

“T don’t think I would have come if 
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I had known he was so wealthy,” I said. 
“T don’t like rich people.” 

“TIsn’t there any appeal from such 
a statement?” he asked, laughing. 
“Can’t you imagine some one who 
might be wealthy and yet rather nice, 
after all?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. “My ac- 
quaintance with wealth has been too 
decidedly limited.” 

The French maid who opened the 
door looked as though she had just 
stepped out of a society play, and I 
wanted to hug her and tell her she 
could act beautifully. Fortunately Mr. 
Adams did not seem to have the same 
ambition, but kept his head beautifully, 
and asked for the master of the house 
quite as if he were accustomed to such 
grandeur. 

The maid ushered us into a tiny 
white-and-gold room, where the chairs 
were so frail that Mr. Adams, after 
one glance, shook his head and re- 
mained standing. 

“T do not want to pay damages on 
any of those gold-plated skeletons,” he 
said. ‘‘What’s the use of them, any- 
how? They seem to me just as much 
like real furniture as their owners are 
like real people.” 

The gentleman who had married an 
Adams came in presently, and was quite 
polite. Any annoyance he felt at being 
asked about his wife’s family was hid- 
den under his cold courtesy. He re- 
gretted to say he knew nothing of the 
Adams genealogy, as his wife was long 
dead, and the present madam was for- 
merly a Finerty. He had been much 
troubled by callers who had wished to 
make the connection between their line 
and his wife’s, people who ranked all 
the way from firemen to judges, and 
he could not understand why there was 
such a furore after ancestors. 

“It strikes me they are pretty much 
dead,” he said. “And likely to stay so. 
There’s one matter that probably ac- 
counts for all particular Adams enthusi- 
asm, and that is that there is a legacy 
said to be coming to one of the branches 
of the Adams family from England. 
I understand a certain woman by the 
name of Philippa married an English- 
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man, and left money to be sent to 
America. I wish you success in your 
labors.” 

Dismissed, we stood on the porch and 
laughed. Mr. Adams looked much pro- 
voked at the way the trip had turned 
out. 

“Never mind,” I said. “I know now 
that Aunt Philippa turned English, and 
there is a legacy. Cheer your drooping 


‘ spirits with the thought of these two 


things.” 

“There always is a rumored legacy,” 
he said grumpily. “And I don't see 
what good a dozen Aunt Philippas are 
going to do you, if they are’ all gone 
before. Let’s go to a concert at Ra- 
vinia Park for an antidote.” 

We went, and enjoyed ourselves in 
spite of a heavy classical program 
and a million mosquitoes. We weren’t 
dressed up very much, of course, and 
we thought we attracted quite a little 
attention on that account, as all the rest 
of the audience was as a gorgeous but- 
terfly; but we did not care. 

We sat in the unreserved seats and 
watched the people, thinking what we'd 
tell each other as soon as the selection 
was over. We both wondered why 
people sit through music they cannot 
understand or enjoy, week after week, 
and pretend they find it delightful. I 
am afraid I belong to the degenerates 
who like operatic selections and what 
musicians call “popular music,’ which 
does not include ragtime. 

We forgot the ancestars all the even- 
ing, but I know that two descendants 
had a delightful time! 

Mrs. Greene tried to find out where 
I’d been, and was quite sorely grieved 
when I did not give her a great deal 
of information. She knew I had been 
somewhere with a man, and rather re- 
sented. being left out of the party. 
From being resentful she descended to 
being shocked, and gave me a long lec- 
ture on running around without a 
chaperon. 

I took it with a very good grace, be- 
cause I am a little surprised at myself. 
After all, I don’t know anything’ about 
this Mr. Adams, and he might be the 
veriest scamp in existence. He isn't, 
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though, not with honest eyes like that, 
not he. Only somehow or other we 
have become real well acquainted very 
quickly, and being semi-related has 
made it easier. He is so nice about 
giving suggestions, so—well, so differ- 
ent from anybody I ever knew before, 
though I dox’t suppose most people 
would give him a second glance. 

Louise Wood hasn’t answered that 
letter of mine yet, and I suppose she 
never will. I wrote Aunt Jerusha, ask- 
ing where I could find any trace of 
Aunt Philippa’s family, and received 
this in reply: 

My Dear Niece: It was with great pleas- 
ure I received your letter to-day. I can tell 
you nothing regarding anybody other than 
myself. I inclose a list of my family with 
names and dates of births, marriages, and 
deaths, which may aid you. Unfortunately the 
family has not always thought alike on all 
points, and matters have been forgotten which 
should have been remembered, and remem- 
bered which should have been forgotten. A 
host of memories overwhelms me when I 
remember and ponder the past, which shows 
the fateful issues of life. I am glad to have 
been of service to you. 

Yours affectionately, 
JerusHA ELizABETH BINGHAM. 


How is it going to help me to dis- 
cover my great-great-grandparents, to 


know that Aunt Jerusha Elizabeth 
Bingham’s oldest son was born August 
18th, 1861? 


CHAPTER V. 


Well, the Celebrity came home the 
next morning, and for a whole week I 
did nothing but submit to dictation and 
saw nothing but the typewriter keys. 
She finished dictating three short stories 
on Saturday, and that evening we had 
a dinner party in the hotel dining room. 
The guests were all famous, or at least 
possessed of local renown, and I was 
the only one at the table who couldn't 
do anything. I must say for the Celeb- 
rity that she treats me like a sister, and 
I never have to play Cinderella, that 
part being left for Mrs. Greene, who 
stays upstairs in the back rooms, and 
never could have worn the slipper, any- 
how. 

There was one author who amused 
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me very much, he had such a comical 
fashion of gazing dreamily into space 
as though he were afraid he would 
shake off his laurel wreath if he spoke. 
I tried two or three sensible remarks 
without bringing him out of his daze, 
and then reverted to nonsense. 

“T saw an orthoceritite crouched 
ready to spring,’ I said solemnly. “It 
had red wings cut on the bias.” 

‘ The author turned slowly and blinked 
at me. 

“You have us at a disadvantage when 
you talk of dressmaking,” he said, and 
fell to dreaming again. 

I took heart. He was waking up. 

“Tie them up in a bag and they will 
keep longer,” I said boldly. “We made 
three fine fricasseed white hams out of 
a half peck of Irish lace a week ago.” 

He looked at me again dreamily, haz- 
ily, benignantly. 

“It was not in regard to me,” he 
said. “You will find that in the Lit- 
erary Revict. Do you ever see that?” 
I confessed I did not. 

“In the June number J. Houston 
Forsythe, D. D., Ph. D., LL. D., re- 
marks in an able article on ‘Modernism’ 
that I am held to be the most brilliant 
man of my day. I shall direct my 
secretary to send you a copy.” 

What’s the use? Some people are 
born like that, I suppose, and never re- 
cover. I asked the Celebrity that night 
if his wife had lived, and she misun- 
derstood me. 

“She died ten years ago,” she said. 
“But there’s no use your setting your 
cap for him; he’s going to marry a 
wealthy girl from Alabama.” 

The Celebrity never did have a sense 
of humor. If she had had she wouldn’t 
be famous, for she wouldn’t have writ- 
ten as she has. She takes herself seri- 
ously, and wants to be compared with 
George Eliot, to her own advantage. 

Well, she left Sunday morning while 
I was at church, and both Mrs. Greene 
and I collapsed in reaction. I certain- 
ly am thankful I have times in between 
in which to recuperate; I should have 
nervous prostration otherwise. 

I wondered what in the meantime’ 
had become of Mr. Adams,. and went 
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down to the library uncertain of ever 
seeing him again. The cheery, polite 
young man carried an armful of heavy 
books to my table for me, and I fell 
to work somewhat _half-heartedly, 
rather disgusted with my relatives for 
not knowing something about some- 
body to help me somehow. I kept on 
putting two and two together, how- 
ever, searching rec- 

ords, fitting children 

to parents and again 

to grandparents, and 

writing it all down 
whereverthey . 

matched, becoming * 

at last so interested 

that I did not hear 

any one coming my 

way or know any 

one was near until 

he spoke. 

“IT thought you 
had given up in de- 
spair,” he said gayly. 

“IT went to your ho- 
tel once, but they 
told me your Celeb- 
rity was not receiv- 
ing. Like Celebrity 
like iy 

“Nonentity,” I fin- 
ished for him. 
“Well, I certainly 
need help now. I 
can’t make out how 
this man had grand- 
children when he 
was at the tender 
age of fifteen.” 

Mr. Adams 
smoothes all those 
little tangles out so 
beautifully it is al- 
most as though he 
had known it all before at some previ- 
ous stage of his existence. He was 
not, however, much inclined to talk gen- 
ealogy when he had finished writing it 
down for me. 

“Tell me,” he said abruptly. “What 
sort of people does your Celebrity en- 
tertain at dinner. parties?” 

“So you know about that?” 

“T tried to break in again that even- 


, ing,” he laughed. 


I felt all the time that I was being followed. 
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“And they told me 
she was entertaining in the private din- 
ing room, and could not be disturbed. 
I walked around to the other door, as 
if to light my cigar, and looked in, but 
of course I could not stay there, a Peri 
at the gate of Paradise. You were 
talking to a fine-looking man, who 
looked at you with wonderful interest.” 

The author! I 
wanted to laugh, but 
had sense enough 
not to. 

“Oh, yes!” I said 
carelessly. “I meet 
a great many fas- 
cinating people when 
the Celebrity comes 
home.” 

“The rest of the 
time you have to 
put up with com- 
monplace people,” he 
said moodily. ‘Are 
you going to be so 
spoiled by all this 
luxury that you 
won't be content as a 
poor man’s wife?” 

I raised my eye- 
brows. 

“Really!” I said. 
“Do I appear so very 
commonplace myself 
that there is no other 
end for me?” 

He laughed so 
suddenly and unex- 
pectedly that I was 
startled. “If you are 
going to be frivolous 
you will be of no 
use to me,” I said 
testily. “I came here 
to work.” 

He took the hint and bent over his 
book, from which I still heard an occa- 
sional chuckle, nevertheless. There 
was positively no squelching the fellow, 
for he contrived in various ways to keep 
himself before me literally and figura- 
tively all the morning. 

At noon he took it for: granted that 
we should have lunch together. I hesi- 
tated, but said he might come along if 
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he let me pay my own check, and with 
this arrrangement I made him be satis- 
fied. 

“I wrote some time ago to the Col- 
lege of Heralds in England,” he said, 
as we walked along. “I wanted some 
data I thought would be useful, and I 
received a letter asking for ten dollars 
as a good starter.” 

He took from his pocket a black-bor- 
dered letter bearing a crest, and showed 
it to me. 

“T thought at first that the letter was 
black-bordered out of respect to my 
dead ancestors,” he laughed. “I had 
forgotten a little thing like the death of 
the king.” 

“What was your idea in sending to 
it ?” 

“Well,” he said carelessly, “if there 
is an English legacy it may be just as 
well to have our lines straight, and, if 
not, I get the coat of arms, anyhow.” 

“The coat of arms isn’t in my bar- 
gain,” I said. “I don’t have to connect 
up with the English family.” 

“You don’t have to, but wouldn’t you 
“Don’t 


like to?” he asked earnestly. 
you love English things? Isn’t it a sat- 
isfaction to belong to a family that goes 
back to the beginning of things?” 

“T don’t care about the satisfaction,” 


I laughed. “Aunt Maria is promising 
me a check, and it’s big enough to make 
all this well worth my work. Though 
why on earth she cares about the fam- 
ily tree I can’t imagine. She is an old 
maid of the worst stamp, and abso- 
lutely without imagination or romance.” 

He leaned back and gazed out of the 
window on to Washington Square with 
half-closed eyes. 

“T don’t believe we ever half under- 
stand even the people we see the most 
of,” he said slowly. “Isn’t there ro- 
mance in everybody ?” 

“Depends on what you call romance,” 
I answered. ‘Everybody has had love 
affairs, of course, or might have had 
them.” 

“Speaking from personal experience, 
of course,” he said. ‘“‘But I don’t mean 
romances, but Romance—the liking for 
the unusual and the spice of adventure. 
You cannot; I suppose, imagine your 
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worthy Aunt Maria approving of your 
making friends with an unknown fellow 
who declared himself an Adams?” 

“Was that so terrible?’ I asked 
sharply. ‘I don’t intend to keep it up, 
I assure you.” 

“Oh, yes, you do,” he laughed. “But 
I promise you this, that at any time you 
wish my credentials you may have 
them.” 

He drew a large sealed envelope from 
his pocket, and handed it across the 
table to me. 

“In there,” he said, “you will find 
my family tree, root and branch, at 
any time you wish to know it. I am 
only a twig on a fairly tall tree, but I 
find it rather worth while to be even 
so much. I wrote it all out for you last 
evening, for I thought you ought to 
know me for what my grandparents 
were. There’s a letter in there that 
may set your doubts at rest.” 

“Doubts?” I asked. “I didn’t say 
anything about doubts.” 

“No, but they might come. Now, 
let’s drop serious things, and talk.” 

“T don’t consider you in that cate- 
gory,” I laughed. “You seem very friv. 
olous, if you want me to tell you the 
truth. I am never going to open that 
envelope.” 

“Yes, you will,” he said calmly. - 
“There will come a time when you will 
be anxious to connect with the English 
line, and then you'll open it.” 

“T’ll wager I won't,” I declared, and 
meant it. I never did care for Eng- 
lish things, and I had no desire to pre- 
tend I did. 

“Every family has a tradition of an 
English legacy,” I said. “And this came 
from Aunt Philippa’s marrying an 
alien. JI would just as soon expect a 
fortune from the moon. Here come 
some people. Hush!” 

We watched the six newcomers pass 
through the room, talking in awed whis- 
pers, looking at the portraits with grave 
solemnity, and taking us as part of the 
exhibit; and then we looked at each 
other and laughed. 

“Behold a party of Cook-ies,” he 
said. “It makes me feel quite Euro- 
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pean. What do you suppose the guide 
said of us? Do I look like a professor 
at work on a book bound to make him 
famous for life?” 

“Not a bit,” I told him. “You look 
more like a college student making up 
a condition.” 

“Thanks,” he said gravely. 
what would you say I am?” 

I studied him a few minutes in si- 
lence, and the color came into my face 
as he met my scrutiny. 

“You? A—a _ gentleman,” I an- 
swered. “Now don’t bother me, for 
I’ve got to find the grandfather. of 
Aline Adams and not waste any more 
time.” 

I certainly did not make much prog- 
ress with that man sitting near, try as 
I might. I was dreadfully afraid Aunt 


“And 


Maria would grow impatient; but she 
did not seem to care when I finished. 
At least she did not write to hurry me, 
which was the only sign I had that she 
was in no haste. 

I could not afford, however, to de- 
lay too much, and I worked to such 


good purpose that I had almost every- 
thing she wanted, except one Adams 
line I could not trace. I handled doz- 
ens and dozens of volumes, skimmed 
hundreds of books that had no index, 
and got so tired it seemed as though I 
should be blind in a very little while. 

Suddenly he put out his hand and 
closed “Early Connecticut Marriages,” 
which I was reading. 

“You come outdoors, and sit on a 
bench with me,” he said masterfully. 
“You're too tired to do another bit of 
work. I ought to have stopped you be- 
fore. Come!” 

I was almost too tired to stir, but 
I went with him out to the square, 
where we shared the benches with 
tramps and nursemaids, and tried to 
imagine ourselves in Paris. I suggested 
it. 

“Tt is only the language and a slight 
change here and there in the surround- 
ing architecture,’ he laughed. ‘Only 
you must imagine clean streets and no 
surface cars. It isn’t so hard to make 
believe, after all, is it? I make believe 
to myself sometimes until I almost think 
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it’s true, only it’s lonesome to make- 
believe alone.” 

He wanted me to go to see “The 
Fortune Hunter” with him, and I re- 
fused. 

“Here, now,” he said, with dignity. 
“Look a-here! I told you whenever 
you doubted me to open that envelope, 
and now you're hesitating to go to the 
theatre with me. Do you suspect that 
I haven’t the means?” 

He took a handful of change out of 
his pocket, and held it in his out- 
stretched hand. 

“There!” he said. “That’s three dol- 
lars and sixty-five cents, plenty with 
car fare. And what would be more ap- 
propriate than for us who are after an 
English legacy to go and see a play of 
that name? Remember, the envelope 
stands back of me.” 

So, to Mrs. Greene’s great dismay, 
I went, and I never had such a good 
time in my life. We went down in the 
street car because I would not let him 
take a hansom cab, dearly as I love 
them. No other vehicle makes me feel 
so rich and society like. The Celebrity 
gets me to go to the station with her 
in a hansom sometimes, but always dis- 
misses the cab there, and leaves me to 
go home on the car and pay my own 
fare! 

We had splendid seats, and the play 
was dear. I drew the line at a supper 
afterward, because I don’t like the tone 
of the after-theatre restaurants, and I 
know he hasn’t any too much of this 
world’s goods. So we perched on stools 
in a drug store, and had sundaes in- 
stead. Oh, such a dear, jolly evening, 
with a dear, wholesome play, and every- 
thing too lovely for anything! I had 
such a good time it positively hurt! 

The envelope I have locked in the 
drawer of my desk. I shall never open 
it, I am quite sure. A man like that 
could not help being wholesome anc 
true, and I don’t care what his an- 
cestors were, or whether he is merely 
what he calls himself—a twig. 

I didn’t go to the library at all to- 
day, and Mrs. Greene was all curiosity, 
realizing a little of the truth that I 
think it about time to let that young 
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man know I have something else to do 
beside visit with him. She was very 
tiresome all the long, long day, and I 
am afraid I was not very patient or 
entertaining myself, 


CHAPTER VI. 
August 26. 

For four or five days I did not go 
to the library at all, and the reason 
I stayed away was that I knew I could 
not trust him. I went down that Tues- 
day quite early, and found a new 
Adams book that had not been in evi- 
dence before. 

I was so surprised I spoke to the nice 
young man they call Walter about it. 
He was working on somebody's coat 
of arms and making a work of art out 
of it, but he looked up pleasantly and 
quite as though hunting books were the 
end and aim of his ambition. I have 
been in libraries before, but he is the 
only attendant I ever saw whom I did 
not feel I was annoying by asking for 
books. 

“The George Adams book?” he re- 
peated, puzzled. ‘I looked for that sev- 
eral times when you asked for it, and 
could not find it. Yesterday I found 
it stuck behind the’ bottom row of the 
New England Register. That happens 
sometimes when people want to re- 
serve a book for themselves, in order 
to be sure and have it before any one 
else gets a chance at it. It is quite a 
scheme—that is, if I don’t find the 
book and put it back in the stacks.” 

I had just opened the book long 
enough to discover that it probably held 
just what I had been looking for, the 
finishing touch to my record, when Mr. 
Adams came in. When he saw what 
I was reading his face was a study. 

“Where did you get that?” he asked, 
and then, stopping to think, said no 
more. He had said enough. 

“So you hid it?” I cried. “Why? 
Is there something about your family 
you want to hide?” 

“No, not my family,” he said quiet- 
ly. “In that book is all you need to 
complete your work.” 

“Ves Tae 
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“Well,” he said, sort of helplessly, 
“when you finish your work you will 
stop coming here, won’t you?” 

I closed the book with emphasis. 

“T am going to stop now,” I said, and 
I rose and reached for my parasol. 

“Oh, please!” he begged. “That isn’t 
fair. My vacation will be over pretty 
soon, and then I'll have to go back 
home. Please be good to me. I need 
at.” 

I looked at him, tall, self-possessed, 
with a contented, prosperous look, and 
the sight did not move me to pity. 

“You look able to care for your- 
self,” I said severely. “I am not com- 
ing back, I assure you.” 

I expected him to say something else, 
but he stood silent as I left the room 
and made no sign even when I went 
down the stairs. I could have taken the 
elevator, but I thought I would give 
him every chance to say he was sorry, 
and the stairs are slower and _ less 
public. 

I need not have taken the pains, for 
he must have been deep in a book by 
the time I reached the landing. At any 
rate, he did not see fit to apologize for 
his conduct, which he should have done 
most abjectly. I do not, of course, 
know how long his vacation is, but I 
decided to wait a good long time before 
going back, in order to make sure he 
had gone. 

‘I had been idle a whole week, during 
which I read the greatest lot of trashy 
novels, when I heard from Aunt Maria. 
The poor little lady dislikes to write 
letters so much, like most of my rela- 
tives, that it gave me quite a start to 
see her handwriting again. 

I ripped the letter open with my fin- 


‘ger, in spite of the fact that I was 


standing by my own desk, on which 
repose two or three letter openers of 
various materials, given me by my lov- 
ing friends. I am afraid I shall never 
learn to do the proper thing rather than 
follow my impulses. 

Aunt Maria wrote: 


My Dear Nirce:_I regret very much that 
there is something I must tell you that may 


trouble you. I am desirous of obtaining the 
information you are getting at the earliest 
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I make good lemonade, and was the only piece of femininity left in town. 


possible moment. Printers will make better 
rates in the summer season, so if I decide 
to have this work published I shall give it 
into the hands of some printer before the 
middle of September. I do not desire to 
make your labor arduous, but I wish you to 
recollect that I desire notes made of your au- 
thorities, and as much as possible ascertained 
regarding the families of those who married 
Adams sons and daughters. I shall be very 
grateful if you wil’ make a little haste in the 
matter, and send re the copied records at 
your earliest conveaience. I trust that the 
warm weather has not been an annoyance 
to you, and that the lady with whom you re- 
side is at all times considerate and kindly. 
Your affectionate aunt, 
Marita RepFietp ADAMS. 


1 went flying down to tne library that 
same evening, and worked to such good 
effect that my record was almost com- 
plete when I left there. 


Of course Mr. Adams was not there, 
and the young man they call Walter 
was off on his vacation, so it did not 
seem like the same place. There was 
another attendant there, who, when I 
asked for “The Adams in England” 
book, brought me the “Carys in Eng- 
land,” with the remark that he was 
sorry they did not have what I wanted, 
but could confidently recommend the 
substitute as an excellent, reliable gen- 
ealogy. He must, at some time in his 
life, have been a drug-store clerk. 


I did not exactly like going home so 
late alone, for I felt all the time that 
I was being followed, and it made me 
nervous, so I did not try it again. I 
went down in the daytime several days 
in succession, and found it most stupid 
work. I kept thinking of things I want- 
ed to ask Mr. Adams, and that made 
me decidedly provoked with myself. 

I had so little left to do, and yet I 
kept getting that little all tangled up 
into such a snarl that it seemed almost 
hopeless. It never took him more than 
two minutes to straighten such things 
all out. 

Finally, one warm, breathless day, 
when I was completely tired out and 
as nervous as a witch trying to make 
dates match and to reconcile discrep- 
ancies, I decided I’d give the whole 
matter up. The original settler moved 
every fifteen minutes, and as soon as 
I thought I had my finger on him I 
would find that that town was cut up 
into four towns, which were “set off,” 
as they called it, as soon as it became 
crowded with two or three hundred 
people, and that some of his children 
moved to one of the towns, and some 
to another. Sometimes they did not 
move from where they were, but that 
necessitated hunting up a new set of 
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records, because, though he was still in 
the same house, he was under a new 
town government. 

It was interesting, but complicated, 
and sent me off on various wild-goose 
chases that made me feel like a private 
detective running down clues. Or, 
maybe, as if I were working a jigsaw 
puzzle, and each new name were a 
piece to be fitted in somewhere after 
being tried in a dozen wrong places. 

Then, however, I was clean discour- 
aged, and the pleasure of the chase was 
gone. It was, perhaps, exactly as my 
brother Bob contended, a foolish rec- 
ord, just Born—Married—Died—and a 
few words now and then in the column 
I have reserved for Remarks. One 
foolscap page held a thousand years, 
and it was a little depressing to look 
at the names and the dates that marked 
their arrival, their marriage, and their 
departure. I wanted to cry. 

“There’s a sort of beauty in it, isn’t 
there?” a voice asked me gently. “All 
those dear people who lived so long 
ago, lived and were happy, and sor- 
rowful, and in love, like us to-day. 
Think of all they have given us as 4 
heritage, little tricks of manner, little 
graces of bearing, strong force of char- 
acter, with faith and courage and a firm 
belief in the guiding power of God Al- 
mighty. They, our ancestors, solid in 
honor, ready to die for their church and 
their country. Somehow it makes me 
ache with a great thankfulness that they 
lived and reached back and back to the 
beginning of things, linking us to the 
past as we link them to the future.” 


His face glowed with enthusiasm, and 


I could say nothing to dispel it, so much 
did he succeed in filling me with his 
own spirit. 

“They are dear old names,” I said 
softly. “But it is work.” 

“Everything is that’s worth while, 
they used to tell me,” he said. “But 
that’s no reason why you should have 
to slave at it. I am glad you stopped 
going out at night.” 

A sudden light dawned on my inner 
consciousness, but I was surprised to 
find I was not angry. Somehow, I liked 
it. 
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“You had no business to follow me,” 
I told him. “It frightened me more 
than it helped.” 

“That is the question,” he said calm- 
ly. “You had no right to be out at half- 
past ten alone, in this city.” 

“T never did it before,” I defended 
myself. “But lots of women here go 
to the theatres and things alone or with 
another woman.” 

“To go out with another woman may 
be safe enough,” he conceded gracious- 
ly. “But I don’t like it. I suppose 
you’d be safe enough, for that matter, 
anywhere you’d care to go; but where 
my people came from we don’t let our 
ladies go alone. What would your Bob 
say, for instance?” 

Dear old Bob! I laughed as I im- 
agined his consternation if he knew. 
To cover my laugh with a semblance of 
severity, I took up that part of his sen- 
tence he had passed over quickly. 

“T don’t know where your people did 
come from,” I said lightly. “So I can’t 
decide in my own mind whether you 
are recommending the Hottentot rules 
or those of the North Pole.” 

“The North Pole sounds most com- 
forting to-day,’ he laughed, fanning 
himself with his hat. ‘Though I should 
hate to be forced to wear fur. Did you 
enjoy going around at night?” 

“Why didn’t you come in?” I dodged. 
“T couldn’t keep you out even if I didn’t 
want an escort.” 

He hesitated. 

“Your going at night showed you 
didn’t want me,” he said slowly. “I 
was fearful lest you had opened the 
envelope, and were through with me.” 

For the first time, I was curious. His 
family must be very lowly for him to 
be afraid of my judgment. 

“T haven’t wanted to open it,” I said, 
to comfort him. “As long as you’re 
a real good boy nobody will bother 
you. ‘The rank is but the guinea’s 
stamp, a man’s a man for a’ that.’ ” 

He heaved a sigh of relief. 

“T am ever so glad you feel that way, 
Eve,” he said. “I was afraid maybe 
you wouldn’t like me after you opened 
the envelope. I must hurry along. A 
lawyer friend of mine has asked me 
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up to spend the day on the north shore 
with some people I knew at home, who 
are passing through town. Good-by for 
a while.” 

That was last Tuesday, and here it is 
Thursday, and I haven’t seen him since. 
I certainly think he’s the oddest fellow 
I ever knew. If he is engaged to one 
of the friends he spoke of he certainly 
ought not to have been so nice to me 
all this time. I haven’t any reason to 
think any of his friends were girls, and 
yet he had a sort of an embarrassed 
manner and grew red. I don’t know; I 
give it up. 

I don’t pretend to understand any- 
body. I once knew a man who went so 
far as to send a cousin of mine proofs 
of his photograph so that she might 
choose one for herself—and the next 
month mailed her his wedding an- 
nouncements. She had no sense of hu- 
mor, and it went rather hard with her. 
I was a child at the time, but I re- 
member declaring I intended to take it 
for granted always that every nice man 
I met was either married or engaged. 
It made people laugh then, but I find 
it isn’t always so easy to carry out. 
There are times when you forget you 
are not the only girl in the world, and 
he the only man. 

The worst of it is that most of the 
girls I see have real nice noses, such 
lots of them—girls, I mean, not noses. 
I remember reading a story once in 
which the man liked the girl because he 
never knew whether she were going to 
look pretty or homely, but all men are 
not so fanciful. 

I have always contended that I am 
most severely unromantic, a trait I 
fancied I inherited from some strict 
old Puritan ancestor common to Aunt 
Maria and me, but the little bits of 
love stories I have found in otherwise 
dry genealogies have strangely appealed 
to me. Noted baldly in each book, they 
look commonplace enough, but it doesn’t 
take much imagination to fill in the 
chinks. 

Here is Jerusha Huntington marry- 
ing John Clarke in 1695, with only the 
date given. I can see the wedding 
guests arriving on horseback, days be- 
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fore, from all parts of the New Eng- 
land colonies, the happy laughter, the 
sprightly fiirtations, the cheery dinners, 
and the sedate music of the evening’s 
minuet. Fans and white slippers, pow- 
der and patches, pewter, and, behold, 
the very next season the same little 
company gathered to celebrate the mar- 
riage of Serepta Clarke of far-away 
Boston to Hezekiah Huntington, a 
cousin of the bride’s. 

What a pretty little courtship it must 
have been that began at the wedding of 
Jerusha and John! It sets me dream- 
ing and gives me a lonesome little ache 
far down inside of me somewhere. 
What is the use of working away for 


somebody else if one might have the - 


gift of love? There isn’t any pleasure 
in getting a big—mine isn’t—salary and 
being alone. 

Dear me, here I am getting sadly 
sentimental when there are busy days 
ahead of me! I must go to bed and 
rest, for I want to copy all the long 
lists to send to Aunt Maria, and, woe 
is me, the Celebrity telegraphs she will 
be here for two days this week, and 
I’ve got to stay in and wait for her. I 
suppose I ought to be glad she wired; 
she isn’t always so gracious. 


CHAPTER VII. 
August 31. 

Sometimes I think I must be de- 
scended from the Johns of our family, 
I am so common-sensible; and then I 
come to the conclusion that I must have 
had maternal ancestors named Isadore, 
Lois, and Violet, I seem such an idiot. 
Which remark is apropos of no real 
happening, but follows a long line of 
good hard thinking in which I have 
been indulging. 

The Celebrity didn’t come, after all; 
changed her mind, I suppose. I kept 
my typewriter oiled, and did not stir 
outside the house for four divinely cool 
days, and Mrs. Greene dusted the living 
room every half hour until we gave her 
up. She probably received an invita- 
tion to go to somebody’s bungalow 
somewhere where she would have a fuss 
made over her, and entirely forgot poor 
us. 
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I succeeded in getting my tree off to 
Aunt Maria, however, and that was 
something. I was quite elated until I 
received her acknowledgment, when my 
spirits went down. Mrs. Greene says 
she doesn’t see why I mind the tone of 
the letter, as long as my bank accepted 
her check with open arms, but I do. 
This is what she said: 


My Dear Nietce: I inclose the check I 
promised you for the genealogy just received, 
in spite of the fact that you have neglected to 
send some data I very much wish to have. 
I feel considerable natural pride in the il- 
lustrious names which tradition hag always 
claimed for us and your report grants. 

Although I am well aware that mere fine 
lineage does not atone for one’s own worth- 
- lessness, I am rejoiced that there has been 
no one who has distinguished himself by 
disgracing his name.. Among my acquaint- 
ances is a lady who considers it a matter for 
mirth that she is descended from Aaron 
Burr’s family, which fact she relates with 
great relish on all occasions. Rather than 
own to such disgrace I should vastly prefer 
the humblest origin. 

I acknowledge your faithful labors grate- 
fully, but I must call your attention to the 
fact that you have neglected to send me the 
names of the children of Andrew Bingham 
with the dates thereof. This I am particu- 
larly desirous of obtaining at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Your affectionate aunt, 

Maria Reprietp ADAMS. 

P. S.—Give my kind regards to your fam- 
ily when you write home. I am sorry, but I 
don’t see how you came to leave out the 
Bingham family of children, for you must 
have known I desired them. M. R, ¢ 


That meant, of course, the library 
again, and no delaying. For some rea- 
son, I felt rather anxious to go, which 
I laid to my conscientious desire to 
satisfy Aunt Maria. I am not very 
clever at analyzing myself, for I find it 
too difficult when my motives are so 
mixed. 

If I could only find Aunt Philippa 
it would be so much simpler, and I 
shouldn’t have to do a thing but send 
her record on to Aunt Maria. I very 
much fear that the extremely warm 
weather is making me lazy. It always 
is desperately hot in-Chicago, Mrs. 
Greene says, when she particularly 


wishes to have the town show up as a 
summer resort, and she has half a dozen 
relatives in a :neighboring boarding 
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house, here for the first time since the 
World’s Fair. 

“They have talked about that sum- 
mer’s heat ever since,’ Mrs. Greene 
moans, “and I’ve always told them it 
was unusual. Now they come again, 
and find it just as bad.” 

Mr. Adams is certainly nice about 
not scolding about my present abiding 
place. Most people, when in a strange 
city, complain so of the cars, the smoke, 
the heat, or the noise, as though they 
never found those things anywhere else, 
but he takes it all as a matter of course. 
He has a knack of seeing something 
funny in almost everything, I think. 

I was surprised to have him walk 
into the library after I had been there 
only a few minutes, because I thought 
of course he had ended his vacation, 
and gone. He did not take as much 
interest in genealogy as he did. 

“Come on, let’s chuck the whole 
shooting match and go somewhere,” he 
urged. “What do you care about all 
those Bingham youngsters ?” 

“Don’t speak so disrespectfully of my 
ancestors,” I said severely. “They may 
have been sportive infants once, but 
most of them lived to be over eighty. 
One’s grandparents are not spoken of 
as youngsters. Besides, there is a sign 
up asking for silence.” 

“You mentioned that before, but I 
don’t see that we have to pay any atten- 
tion to it when there’s no one else 
around,” he said. “Even Walter’s sub- 
stitute has fallen asleep at his desk. 
Come, be good to me; I may have to 
leave to-morrow.” 

I laughed. 

“You've been threatening me with 
the end of your vacation for so long 
that it has lost its terrors for me,” I 
said. “I think you are here for good.” 

“T wish I might stay,” he said. “I 
am just back from a trip up to Michigan 
on business, and now [I am truly wait- 
ing for a telegram. The aunt with 
whom I live is quite seriously ill, and 
if she is no better to-night I shall pack 
up and leave in a hurry. She has been 
everything to me all my life, and I can- 
not bear to think she is old and frail. 
A boy without either father or mother 
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is a desperately forlorn little craft on 
a great ocean of a world.” 

My thoughts turned to the letter he 
had given me, and I wondered for the 
first time what his line is and where 
he comes in on the Adams tree. I have 
never found any reference to him any- 
where in any book, or any entry of a 
son who could be this man. All the 
Adams sons are married—though of 
course he never told me he isn’t. The 
thought struck me forcibly when he 
spoke of his loneliness.. He did say 
once that his aunt had all his heart, 
but that might be talk. 

“Tt must be a comfort to your aunt 
to have you have a nice wife,” I re- 
marked, quite as if I had found the 
marriage entry somewhere. “She won't 
feel you are left alone when she goes.” 

His eyes grew suddenly dark, and 
full of soul and expression. 

“My wife is an ideal still,’ he said 
softly. “I know just what she is like; 
but, somehow: : 

“You never met her?” 

“Once,” he answered gently. “Once 
I met a girl I knew immediately was 
the one. But, nevertheless, I bid fair 
to remain single.” 

He ended with a little laugh that hurt 
me, and I led him to talk of something 
else. He is too nice a man to have 
any light-headed, frivolous girl break 
him all up like that. I wanted to shake 
her! 

“Where do you want to go?” I asked, 
closing my book. “I can come down 
again to-morrow for this. Let’s have 
a real spree.” 

So we did, and were like a couple of 
children, with our bags of peanuts and 
our shooting the chutes. We went out 
to White City, and did as many of the 
foolish things there as were not too ut- 
terly crazy. I could never bring my- 
self to go on a loop-the-loop or a scenic 
railway, but moving sidewalks, the 
house-upside-down, the fire show, and 
the chutes were a real delight to those 
of a childish turn of mind like our- 
selves. 

I protested against the expense, and 
Mr. Adams showed me a ten-dollar bill, 
the foolishness of which proceeding be- 
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ing quickly shown when he had his 
pocket picked as we came out of the 
menagerie. At first he thought he had 
no more money with him, but he finally 
fished up a worn and crumpled dollar 
bill, just after finding two pennies, 
which seemed to be rather inadequate 
to carry us to the North Side on two 
car lines. d 

“Fortunately it’s enough to take us 
into the Lobster,” he laughed. “Come 
ahead and dare fate.” 

“No Lobster for me,” I said firmly. 
“T don’t like those silly things, and, 
anyhow, I want to listen to the music. 
Let’s sit on the benches, and be as sensi- 
ble as we can be.” 

I felt very badly about the stolen 
money, and showed it, but he tried to 
laugh me out of it. He took it beau- 
tifully. 

“Never mind, Eve,” he said. “What 
do we care about money? When we 
connect up with the English branch and 
get the legacy, we will look back on 
the ten dollars as a mere joke.” 

“T don’t think it’s a joke,” I said 
mournfully. ‘It takes me too long to 
earn that much to make me laugh at 
any one’s losing it.” 

“Do I look so poverty-stricken ?” 

“No,” I acknowledged. ‘You look 
rather prosperous, but that’s easy when 
one’s clothes stay pressed. I never met 
any young man in my life who was 
doing more than struggling.” 

“I’m not struggling; I’m reconciled 
to my fate,” he laughed. “I don’t know 
why you emphasize my being young 
when I’m two years older than you. I 
never met a girl so devoid of curiosity, 
and I’ll wager anybody else would have 
opened that envelope long, long ago. 
Isn’t that a beautiful thing they are 
playing!” 

It was sad with its minor key, and 
set us both thinking deeply, though it 
was beautiful. Of a sudden he began 
to worry about his aunt, and went to 
a telephone booth to phone, and asked 
the clerk at his hotel if there was word 
for him. He came back in a few min- 
utes looking tired and white. 

“They have sent for me,” he said 
shakily. ‘“‘Would you mind coming 
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J sat up and reread the letter. 


home now? If we leave at once I can 
make the seven-twenty-three, and get 
there to-morrow. I am so sorry to 
hurry you.” 

So ended the day, and I had no ap- 
petite for dinner, and cried myself to 
sleep afterward. I inherit a great deal 
from the Isadores and Violets, after all, 
I am afraid. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


September 14. 

It has been the very longest two 
weeks I think I ever passed, but I sup- 
pose the Celebrity’s being home has 
made it seem longer. She was here ten 
whole days, and all that time I was 
typewriting like a slave, with rather 
more appreciation than I ever had be- 
fore, perhaps. 

She stopped once in the midst of dic- 
tation to ask if I had relatives in the 
East, and when I told her I had she 
said she had heard them speak of me, 
and went on dictating. It is so unsat- 


isfactory when people speak so. If they 
want you to know they have heard 
about you, why don’t they go ahead and 
tell you all? 

The Celebrity thinks anything that 
wears an Eastern label is quite the 
proper thing, so that is probably the 
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reason she treated me rather better than 
usual. I don’t know. Perhaps I have 
fallen too much into the habit of look- 
ing for a motive under everything she 
says and does, however simple in ap- 
pearance. 

I got the Bingham children the day 
after Mr. Adams left, and mailed them 
at once to Aunt Maria. I don’t know 
that she ever read the list, for a week 
later I received a paper with a notice 
of her death. 

It was a shock to me, because I have 
been writing to her lately, and she 
seemed so much alive to what was go- 
ing on in every way. I feel reproached 
to think we did not hunt her up in the 
days of her loneliness, and see what 
we might do to brighten her life a little, 
but there was always that dreadful 
money question between us to hold us 
back. 

Mother writes that Aunt Maria must 
have kept in touch with all the branches 
of the family, even when she seemed 
to care most to be alone, for the tele- 
grams all went to the right addresses, 
showing she knew all about us who 
knew so little of her. 

Strange, isn’t it, how people can live 
alone for so very many years, caring 
for nobody and thinking of nothing but 
themselves? Rather than be all by my 
lonesome like that I shall take a child 
from the orphan asylum, and make 
much of him. No matter how poor I 
am, I can do better by the child than 
the orphan asylum can. 

It is always striking me as strange 
the way people come and go in my life, 
the same old story of “Ships that pass 
in the night, and speak each other in 
passing.” 

Here was Aunt Maria, whom I never 
knew before, suddenly entering my ex- 
istence with a whim she wished grati- 
fied, and then leaving it as suddenly 
without my ever seeing her. Mrs. 
Greene sordidly says I ought to be 
thankful I got the check beforehand, 
unless I am coming in for an inheri- 
tance, but I don’t feel that mercenary. 

I have thought so much about Aunt 
Maria and what she must be like that 
I had grown to consider her as a friend 




















whom I most wanted to please. I feel 
almost like sending the money back to 
the executors, for the tree I sent Aunt 
Maria was worthless to her, and I 
should if it weren’t already part of the 
dining-room rug at home. 

Another ship that has slipped silently 
by is Mr. Adams. He has not sent 
me so much as a souvenir postal, and 
I might as well never have met. him— 
much better not, if I am going to be 
as silly as I seem to. 

No, not that! I have only to shut 
my eyes to see him laughing at me from 
across a wide table covered with books. 
He had the oddest little way of laugh- 
ing, a sort of three-cornered laugh that 
was very winning. Queer, what a dif- 
ference there is in people, even those 
of the same or similar stock. When I 
am quite sure he is not coming back 
ever again I am going to open that en- 
velope. I have wanted to several times, 
but I wouldn’t have him know it for 
the world. 

Mrs. Greene and I went out to Mil- 
waukee on the boat, and enjoyed it, 
though Mrs. Greene was disgusted be- 
cause there was a crowd aboard. She 
has the faculty of rubbing people the 
wrong way, and they seem to feel it 
whenever she is near. She does not 
have to say a word to “rile” her neigh- 
bors most decidedly. She is a good 
soul, but she would like to have a place 
fenced off for herself and made into 
an arbor with her own particular kind 
of gourd growing over it. I don’t think 
she would even be averse to being 
swallowed by a whale if she were the 
only tenant, and could feel exclusive 
about it. 

She has, too, the faculty for putting 
the very best Sunday-go-to-meeting face 
on her own things, and could easily 
be persuaded after she was swallowed 
that the reason she was alone was not 
that nobody else cared to be there, but 
that her host was extremely particular 
regarding those whom he entertained. 
I am not saying Mrs. Greene is at all 
a Jonah, but I take no more voyages 
with her, nevertheless. 

Mr. Adams said that as soon as his 
aunt was well enough he was going to 
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take her away on a long jaunt for her 
health, so I think of them as traveling 
delightfully over hill and dale. if she 
were as old and settled as Aunt Maria 
she would not care for it, but I don’t 
believe I shall ever get to that point if 
I live to be a thousand. I could start 
out now and travel steadily for years 
without getting tired. It is not so much 
the places as the people I want to see, 
for I am sufficiently a heathen not to 
care as much what sort of a house Scott 
lived in as what sort of people must 
have been his neighbors. 

To travel and not care whether the 
Celebrity came back or not! 


September 19. 

I decided I was homesick; so, men- 
tally daring the Celebrity to do her 
very worst, I packed up and went home 
for four days. It wasn’t a very suc- 
cessful visit ; for, though the home folks 
were too dear and lovely for any use 
on earth, I had not let them know I was 
coming, and they were all away at a 
picnic all day. 

I roosted on the steps until Jimmy 
Cline told me they had gone off to parts 
unknown, when I gave him a nickel to 
climb in the kitchen window and let 
me in. I had milk, and apple pie, and 
bread and butter, and jam for lunch, 
and then went upstairs and slept the 
whole afternoon. Bob’s dog Buster, 
after wagging himself almost to pieces, 
spent the day with me, and we must 
have presented a comical picture tight 
asleep all the long day through. 

At five o’clock I got up and dressed, 
and looked the landscape o’er. Jimmy 
Cline said that everybody around about 
had gone to the picnic, but I had not 
been out on the porch five minutes when 
3illy Driver came up, and stayed so 
long that it was almost seven before I 
had my supper, a repetition of the 
lunch. He came back as soon as he 
had finished his own supper, and a lot 
of others, who had not gone to the 
picnic, followed soon after. 

It isn’t often I have the felicity of 
entertaining eleven men of all sizes and 
ages at once, and I might have been 
puffed up if I had not realized that 
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I make good lemonade, and was the 
only piece of femininity left in town. 

When my people drove up about nine 
o'clock, mother at first thought some- 
body was hurt, next that there was a 
fire, and lastly that burglars had ap- 
peared in our peaceful town, winding 
up by crying because I had been alone 
all day, with every vehicle in town at 
the picnic, and the place too far to 
walk to. 


They all thought I look thin, and it © 


worried them. As an antidote to my 
possible ill feelings, dear old Bob en- 
couraged Billy Driver to such an extent 
that he was at the house morning, noon, 
and night. He can’t seem to understand 
why I won't marry him, and I can’t, 
either. I have always had an idea that 
I should some day, but in some way he 
doesn’t seem the same, though I could 
not find out how he had changed. 

I really don’t think Billy cares very 
much, after all, and I imagine he will 
console himself very quickly as soon 
as he gets out of the habit. It was 
rather disconcerting of me to appear on 
the scene so suddenly, quite enough to 
have made a man like Billy propose for 
lack of anything to say. He will al- 
ways be like a boy, and never really 
grow up, no matter how old he may get 
to be. 

I don’t want to seem heartless, but 
I am quite primitive enough not to en- 
joy making my husband over into a 
man, especially with scant material. 

Mother lamented my having to go 
back to the city in warm weather, but 
my only regret was having to leave my 
people behind. My comfortable rooms 
are so satisfactory, and it is such a 
joy to have all the hot water one 
wants. 

I went down to the library this after- 
noon to see if I had left my silver pen- 
cil there. The place was quite full, for 
school has begun again, and clubs start 
next week. There were dressy women 
looking up their Revolutionary an- 


cestors, fussy, nervous teachers on the 
track of a new idea, noisy children ask- 
ing for books on American settlers, 
sharp-nosed women looking into the 
antecedents of Zoroaster, and quite de- 
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liberate men whose gray hair pro- 
claimed them wise. 

The young man they call Walter was 
there, and greeted me nicely. He had 
not seen my pencil anywhere, and he 
told me that Mr. Adams has not been 
near that room since I was there last. 

Well, Aunt Maria has gone, and the 
little incident is closed. I enjoyed it 
while it lasted, for it taught me to love 
my ancestors and admire the tremen- 
dous pluck and energy they displayed. 
I almost wish I had it all to do over 
again, for it was not in the least a long 
or tiring task. 

A woman at the library told me that 


.she had been at work three years hunt- 


ing up her people, and has not made 
all the connections yet; so I must have 
been unusually fortunate. I was dis- 
appointed at being unable to connect 
with the English branch, but I may be 
able to do that yet, to my own satis- 
faction. The dear old-timers are no 
longer mere names to me, but people, 
real and true and lovable, their quaint 
names telling me many things as I read 
them over. 

I have settled down now to the old 
monotony of walking by myself, read- 
ing anything at hand, and expecting the 
Celebrity by every mail. Mrs. Greene 
asks me once in a while what I hear 
from my “cousin,” and I tell her he is 
quite well. I can venture that much, 
because he doesn’t look as though he 
were an invalid, and I don’t want to 
have to acknowledge to any Mrs. 
Greenes that I haven’t had a word from 
him. 

I am provoked with myself for car- 
ing whether he takes the trouble or not, 
but I can’t help confessing to myself 
that he might have. I suppose as soon 
as he got back home he forgot all about 
Chicago, and went on being nice to 
somebody else. 

It may be that he told me all about 
it in the envelope he teased me about. 
As long as he isn’t coming here again 
I might as well find out about his wife- 
to-be and the aunt he cares so much for. 
We knew each other so well, and yet he 
told me so little regarding himself. 

I haven’t been sleeping well lately, so, 























to-night when I find myself lying 
awake, I’m going to open that envelope! 
I’ve made up my mind! 


CHAPTER IX. 


September 21. 

I lay awake almost all that night, I 
had so much to think about. Near 
midnight I got up and turned on the 
light. The envelope lay on the table 
near my bed, and I took it up in a hurry 
and ran my finger under the flap. Sev- 
eral sheets of paper fell out, and I took 
them up in the order in which they fell 
on my bed. 

The first was a paper bearing the 
official seal of the English College of 
Heralds, with the Adams coat of arms, 
giving the names of the ancestors of 
Caleb Huntington Adams, from the be- 
ginning of time to the present day. I 
got so interested in it I could have spent 
a week on it at least, for these were 
my people, too, as well as his. 

His own mother was Philippa, and 
there was where the Aunt Philippa 
came in. I remember how his eyes 
twinkled when I asked if he had an 
Aunt Philippa! The tree had nothing 
but noble English names on it, and it 
awed me, so I turned to the letter for 
relief. It ran thus: 


Dear Eve: Here is the tree of which I 
am an unworthy twig, and I hope you will 
like it. You see I am the only child of an 
Englishman whose title meant little more 
than trouble in keeping a position he could 
not afford. He had land, but so mortgaged it 
sounded like a melodrama! When I was 
left an orphan they sent me over here, and I 
was brought up an American and most patri- 
otic. 

My name was given me by Aunt Maria, 
the only one of all the great circle of rela- 
tives who had a heart and purse big enough 
to hold an orphan babe, Aunt Maria Redfield 
Adams, of whom you may have heard. In 
reality she is a cousin of my father’s, and 
the “aunt” part only a courtesy title which by 
virtue of the bigness of her heart should 
have been “mother.” 

I have to confess that I am English, and 
that my name is Caleb, both of which facts 
are distasteful to you, but I hope you'll for- 
give me. I rather like it now, because I re- 
member a Caleb who married a Patty, and 
you would not have opened this envelope if 
you hadn’t cared some. Doesn’t it make it 
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any better that Aunt Philippa was an Ameri- 
can girl, too? Cates Huntincton ADAMS. 


I sat for a long time thinking it over, 
and then I took the letter that was next, 
a letter in the now-familiar writing of 
my Aunt Maria. Her cramped hand 
was the same, but the spirit was that of 
another soul and made me feel I did 
not know her. She said: 

July 30. 

Dear Boy: Your long letter amused me 
greatly. I imagine you slightly puzzled at 
first, and possibly a little indignant, but I 
cannot deny the slanderous allegations con- 
tained in it. I have been always interested 
in the family, but I have the family record 
from the year one, and had no need to trou- 
ble any one to copy down what I so long had 
known better than any professional genealo- 
gist. 

You see, I worried because I feared you 
would go back to England and be English 
when I was no more, and I could not bear to 
think of it. You are half American, you 
know, dear, for Philippa, your mother, was 
Connecticut born and bred, and I want to 
hold you to American ideals eyen if you go 
back there to live. When the legacy came to 
you my mind was made up, and I resolved to 
make you as American as possible with an 
American wife. 

I had seen Patty Adams once, though she 
never knew it, and I loved her on sight, a 
pretty, graceful, lovable girl, and I hoped 
our tastes were enough alike to make you 
love her, too. So, like the romantic old 
goose I am, caught by the notion of a new 
Patty and a new Caleb, I fixed it up that you 
should meet by accident and left the rest to 
—fate, I was going to say, but I don’t like 
the word. I did not expect you to find me 
out so quickly, and I am so glad and thank- 
ful the discovering me did not spoil it for 
you. 
Isn’t she just the dearest thing you ever 
laid your eyes on? I wanted to hug her the 
first minute I saw her, and I imagine the 
same unseemly sentiments floated through 
your frivolous brain, judging by your in- 
coherent letter. Don’t be too quick and 
frighten her, you impetuous fellow, but go 
away and leave her for a little while to teach 
her to miss you. 

Oh, dear boy, if she will love you as you 
deserve to be loved, and you will forgive me 
my little deceit, I shall be the happiest old 


woman in the land. I was foolish enough 


once to allow a money dispute to come be- 
tween me and my happiness, and I shall die 
content if you can make up to Patty for the 
many things she has had to do without in 
consequence. 

If I had married Patty’s mother’s father 
two generations ago when his motherless 
tots needed me as much as I needed them, 
things might have been so different. Dear, 
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dear boy, don’t let anything come between 
you if she loves you. Move heaven and 
earth, but marry her, and God bless you! 
Your most loving and foolish old aunt. 
Marra Reprietp ApAMs. 

When I had finished the lines that 
made me know Aunt Maria better, I 
buried my head in the pillow, and cried 
as though my heart were broken. Aunt 
Maria! If only we could know the best 
in people before it is too late! Such 
little things sometimes make people so 
happy, and here she had all her life to 
carry a sorry little secret of her love 
for my grandfather, and her regret that 
I was poor! 

I sat up and reread the letter. 

I don’t know how I ought to have 
felt at a second reading, but I know 
I was angry with Mr. Adams. When 
I talked on so long about Aunt Maria, 
and what we thought she was, he kept 
still; and let me think she was a stram 
ger to him when he had lived in her 
home all his life. He had let me in- 
veigh against the English, too, when his 
ancestors should have given him a little 
pride of birth for his land. He had 
joked about a legacy that was coming 
to an Adams, when all the while it was 
his, and, worst of all, he had known 
almost from the start that Aunt Maria 
had thrown him at my head. 

He had been accustomed al! his life, 
and quite properly, to consider her 
every wish as law, and why should he 
rebel at this? In England a son would 
do as much to obey his mother, and 
though he has had an American educa- 
tion he inherits all English tendencies. 
No wonder he smiled so quizzically 
when he looked at me! I never want 
to see him again. 

Yet I think I have read Aunt Maria’s 
letter twenty times, and each time I 
have felt worse than before. It has 
haunted me, for sometimes I feel the 
sentiment of it, and sometimes I resent 
it all. I can see‘now why I always re- 


ceived a letter from her when I[ had 
been staying away from the library, 
for he probably wrote her that I had 
stopped coming and she therefore hur- 
ried me up. 

How can I marry a man thrust into 
my affairs like that? 
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My Aunt Maria interpreted a passing 
remark of liking to suit her own moods 
and wish, and he, fearing she might say 
as much to me, left me the letter, and 
went away. He could see that I would 
understand that he could not stay 
longer, and he would know that I 
should not care. It was the only thing 
he could do, uncertain as he was 
whether Aunt Maria had said anything 
to me or not. 

Oh, dear, why will outsiders mix in 
with the affairs of others, and leave you 
unsettled and unstrung? I am all right 
if I can be left alone to fight things 
out by themselves and myself. 

Perhaps it is just as well the Celeb- 
rity is coming home day after to-mor- 
row; I need something to do or I shall 
get into mischief. I have been good 
all day to-day, but the unnatural quiet 
worried Mrs. Greene, who asked me if 
I felt real well. I do and I don’t. All 
I know is that I feel sort of cross with 
the world and upset and blue. 

I took a book, and went over to the 
park to sit, but the children made a 
good deal of noise, and there were 
couples sitting on all the benches, and 
I felt lonely and came back. Then Mrs. 
Greene talked me blind until I had to 
fly to my room for relief. 

To-night there is a glorious moon 
that makes me want to cry. I think 
I'll go to bed. Perhaps I'll wake up 
to-morrow in a pleasanter frame of 
mind. It couldn’t be more disagree- 
able. 


CHAPTER X. 


September 22. 

I didn’t. I was just as restless and 
ill-tempered when I woke up as when 
I went to sleep. I dreamed all night 
that I had stolen Aunt Maria’s silver 
teapot, and was trying to find out where 
she was in order to return it to her. I 
walked miles and miles, according to 
the distressing fashion of dreams and 
nightmares, and had to go back-on my 
steps continually because I kept losing 
the teapot. 

It was all on a piece with a good deal 
of my existence, for I’ve always had to 
atone for every bit of foolishness I have 




















ever indulged in. When I have sewed 
—which I haven’t done as often as I 
should—I have never really enjoyed it 
because every thread I have dropped on 
the floor in a moment of madness, I 
have had to pick up with my own fin- 
gers later on. I can’t enjoy a real good 
stealing even in my dreams without hav- 
ing to take back the property like a good 
little girl. 

All of which sounds very heartless 
and ungrateful, be- 
cause I have had 


the happiest sort 
of a life all my 
many days, and 


everybody’s been 
so good to me. I 
guess I am lazy, 
and want to be 
waited on. 

Well, never 
mind, to-morrow 
the Celebrity will 
be here, and | shall 
have enough to do 
and plenty beside. 
Fortunately it’s 
cooler now, and 
the typewriter has 
not to-day the dis- 
tressing likeness to 
a stove which it 
had a month ago. 

Three letters 
came in the noon 
mail for me. One 
was from mother, 
wishing I could 
come home _ for 
over Sunday; and another was: 


Dear Eve: I have been in Chicago two 
hours, and take the first opportunity to ap- 
prise you of the fact that you are the only 
person who can keep me here longer than 
September twenty-third, when I leave on the 
two-o’clock train for Windham, unless I hear 
from you. My address is at the bottom of 
this page, my phone number at the top. Aunt 
Maria gave me a ring to give you. Do 
you want it? Your most respectful and 
obedient servant, 

Cates HuNnTINGTON ADAMS. 


There was nothing to mind in the 
letter aside from the mocking signature. 
I could never imagine him anybody’s 
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Iam to wear the wedding veil of eleven ancestral 
brides. 
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obedient servant, unless it might be 
Aunt Maria’s. 

Luckily I have force of character 
and strength of mind sufficient to show 
me what to do. I wouldn’t send for 
any man, much less for him after all 
this. 

He writes a nice hand, but you 
can’t always tell much about a man 
from his writing. Sometimes it would 
be a great help if you could. This let- 
ter from Billy 
Driver is a model 
of neatness and 
fine penmanship, 
and he isn’t a bit 
like that. He signs 
himself truthfully 
“Yours devotedly,” 


and he thinks I 
ought to come 
home because 





mother looks white 
and tired. That’s 
very like Billy. 

I am going to 
spend the after- 
noon working on 
the Celebrity’s call- 
ing list that needs 
revising—not that 
she ever calls, but 
that she accepts in- 
vitations continual- 
ly, and once in a 
while selects some 
sheep from the 
goats, in order to 
give a dinner or a 
tea. There is a tea 
to be given this time to two or three 
hundred guests, a thing of deadly dull 
formality. 

I wouldn’t send for Caleb Hunting- 
ton Adams if he were the last man on 
the face of the globe! 


CHAPTER XI. 


September 23. 


But I did. Oh, dear me, I am sort 


of ashamed, but it’s true just the same, 
and I’m not the least sorry I did! I 
suppose I should have the grace to be 
very regretful, but I am glad, just dref- 
fle glad, and that’s the very truth. 
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This was the way of it: A little after 
dinner I called the number, and in ter- 
rible trepidation saluted the one who 
replied with a timid “Hello!”—at best 
an unceremonious _ greeting. Mr. 
Adams’ voice answered my hail. 

“Hello!” he said. ‘This is the twig. 
May I isquire after your health, Eve?” 

“T am quite well,’ I said. “I just 
wanted to tell you that you may send 
Aunt Maria’s ring to me by special 
messenger.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “I'll be with 
you in five minutes.” And he hung up 
the receiver. 

That wasn’t at all what I meant, but 
I could not say any more after he rang 
off. I had barely time to smooth my 
hair before the bell rang, and Mrs. 
Greene came in to say there was a gen- 
tleman to see me. I found out after- 
ward that he had given me the tele- 
phone number of a restaurant in the 


neighborhood, where he had been all. 


the afternoon waiting for word from 
me, so that he would waste no time if 
I did call. 

I dreaded to go in and see him, but 
I knew [ had to, after letting him come, 
and [ finally screwed my courage up 
to it. He was standing with his back 
to me, looking out of the window, but 
he turned quickly when he heard my 
step. He did not offer to shake hands. 

“T brought you the ring of Aunt 
Maria’s,” he said slowly. “But I want 
you to understand before I give it to 
you that when a special messenger de- 
livers anything whatsoever there has 
to be some sort of a document or re- 
ceipt signed or something given in re- 
turn.” 

He opened the box, and showed me 
the prettiest solitaire I ever saw, the 
lights and colors exceeding in beauty 
any gem I ever before had the pleasure 
of looking at. 

“That,” he said, in the same tone, 
“was given me.by your Aunt Maria 
when I was twenty-one. I loved her 
with my whole self, and miss her as I 
never dreamed I could miss any living 
soul. She was the dearest woman but 
one that I ever knew. Shall I tell you 
why she gave it to me, Patty Adams?” 


I was not able to say any words, so 
I nodded, and he understood. 

“She told me,” he said gently, “she 
told me that it was not for me, but for 
the girl I should marry. I told her I 
loved no one but her, and never should 
care for any girl because I had set too 
high a standard. She oddly worried 
about it, fearful lest I should leave her 
and go back to England, and plotted 
my downfall. I thought I was secure, 
immune, and laughed at her. I met girls 
galore, and liked them all from my 
youth up, but when I saw you I capit- 
ulated. Don’t you like me a single bit, 
Patty, or do you think I am only a sort 
of bother to you?” 

“Why,” I began coolly, “I think 
you’re awfully pleasant, but-——” 

He shook his head. 

“Why not?” he asked shortly, and I 
answered like a goose: “Aunt Maria 
made you. But And stopped. 

He laughed. 

“But me no buts,” he said master- 
fully. “You wanted a legacy, and now 
you have it you don’t care for it. Or 
do you?” 

“A legacy?” 

Wes, ne Said, “Tan it.” 

I laughed. 

“For an Englishman,” I said, “you 
do fairly well. If it weren’t for Aunt 
Maria 3 

“If it weren’t for Aunt Maria,” he 
interrupted, “I wouldn’t be here. Do 
you suppose I would have stayed in 
that «stuffy little restaurant all this 
glorious day just to please Aunt Maria? 
Why, the plague-taked man made me 
answer the telephone every time because 
he couldn’t take the trouble to tell me 
if the call was for me after I had had 
two meals, and given the waiter a for- 
tune. Would I do all that because I 
had to?” 

He leaned on the back of a chair, 
and looked at me, smiling. 

“There’s another inconsistency,” he 
declared. “The only thing you did not 
accomplish was the connecting up with 
the English branch which you said you 
were anxious to do. Now that you 
have the chance you turn it down cold, 
and me with it.” 
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“You’re such a goose,” I said, laugh- 
ing. “Won’t you ever grow up?” 

“I hope not,” he said seriously. “Do 
you want me to?” 

“No,” I answered. “I'd like yoqu to 
stay right where you are always.” 

“It would be tiresome unless you 
stayed, too,” he laughed. “Besides be- 
ing a trifle inconvenient at meals, be- 
ing unable to stir. But honestly,” he 
said seriously, “I want you to tell me 
what you are going to do with Aunt 
Maria’s legacy, the twig. I’m not a 
fellow to go into spasms, but it means 
everything in the world to me.” 

“Ts there any way in which one may 
decline a legacy?” I asked. “Don’t you 
have to take such things ?” 

“T like being called a thing,’ he 
laughed. “Do you mean, dear, that a 
modern Patty will make a modern Ca- 
leb glad he was created?” 

I guess I meant it. At any rate, I 
did not seem to have anything more to 
say about it, for he quite took it for 
granted that he understood me. The 
ring Aunt Maria left for me fitted to 
ptrfection, a gift from the past, alto- 
gether dear to both of us because if 
there had been no Aunt Maria we 
would never have met. 

“You were so afraid of me,” he 
laughed, after a while. “I had to re- 
member my warning not to frighten 
you, and go away to let you miss me 
if you could. I don’t know whether 
you thought me a tramp without family 
or a faithless creature with a wife or 
* two at home. When you wouldn’t open 
the envelope I knew you did not care 
for me, though I was in terror for fear 
you would hate me when you did. It 
was fully a thousand years that I was 
away from you.” 

The legacy brought him land, and 
we have both English pride enough to 
want to go back to liye in the manor 
house for a while each year. We are 
going to travel now in Europe, so that 
I shall not make any more dreadful 
breaks, like comparing North Clark 
Street with the Bois de Boulogne, as he 
contends I did. Oh, this lovely world! 

We had the happiest kind of an even- 
ing, with poor Mrs. Greene exiled to 
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her room, and just when we were decid- 
ing on when I should break the news 
to the Celebrity she came in. 

She took it rather hard, holding that 
I am rather an ingrate to desert her 
standard at a time when she has work 
enough on hand to keep me busy a 
month. I was quite touched at first, 
because I thought she might be almost 
fond of me, but when I promised to 
send a _ substitute from home _ she 
cheered up wonderfully. I know a girl 
who will be as glad to get the work as 
I am glad to give it up to her. 

When I told Bob in my letter that 
I am going to marry Mr. Adams I said 
he is just the sort of man he would 
want me to marry, and he is. I have 
grown homesick thinking about the 
family, and I am going home just as 
soon as ever I can. 

Caleb—what a name!—Caleb asked 
what will become of him, and [I tell 
him he can spend his vacation remnant 
in our town to even better advantage- 
than in Chicago, and he thinks so, too. 
The “vacation” is a joke, for though he 
is a lawyer he has not been in an office 
much since he received his legacy. 

I know I am the happiest girl in the 
world to-night. Even Mrs. Greene 
seems lovable, and the whole city is 
beautiful to me. Mrs. Greene came 
into my room a few minutes ago and 
watched me brushing my hair, and plan- 
ning to ask Walter to the wedding. 

“Dear, dear!” she said solemnly. 
“Some folks sure do light on their feet. 
Think of you falling into money like 
that, so easy and natural. Like as not 
you'll travel now, and come back an 
educated lady.” 

I hope so, in all humility. But come 
what may, I shall ever keep in my heart 
a deep and lasting love for those who 
have wed before me the man of their 
choice. 

I am to wear the wedding veil of 
eleven ancestral brides, and when I put 
it on my head my heart will sing a little 
song of grateful thanksgiving for those 
who wore it before—the Pollys and 
Pattys of powder, and patches, and 
slim high heels, who loved their dear, 
absurd Calebs as I do mine. 
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FLOOD TIDE 


OVE, come down to me, over the sands; 
The full tide beats and swirls, 

And scatters its snow of a million pearls, 
My pearl of a million girls! 

Come! On the cliff’s edge let me see 
Your figure against the sky, 

Lightly poised ere you lightly fly, 

Like a homing bird to me! 


Come! For the wide earth lies asleep 
In the still, bright afternoon— 

All save these tides that leap and sweep 
To the world—old restless tune; 

A poem that thunders, rhyme on rhyme, 
A song from the soul of the sea, 

Changeless, measureless, keeping time 

To the wand of eternity! 


Come! With the world’s trash cast aside, 
Girdle, and silk, and lace, 

Naught but a flimsy rag to hide 
Your loveliness and your grace. 

So—as God made you—Youth and Health, 
And Love that a race might live— 

Yours to withhold, or yours to give 

All that man needs, of wealth! 


Yours to give—and I dare but crave 
This one little hour divine; : 
To float with the billow, and breast the wave, 
Your close-clinging hand in mine. 
Love, come down to me over the sands, 
The full tide beats and swirls, 
And scatters its snow of a million pearls, 
My pearl of a million girls! 
MADELINE BRIDGES. 
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FAMILY PRIDE 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


HE delectable Gilbert, who may be remembered by 
some of the men who would have gray beards, if 
they didn’t shave ’em down to the skin every day, as 

the author of the libretto of a little opera that was per- 
formed in six theatres at the same time in New York— 
“Pinafore,” I think they called it—said, in one of his other 
operas, called ‘““The Mikado,” if my middle-aged memory is 
not at fault, that ‘Family pride must be denied, and set 
aside, and mortified—and mor-or-or-tified.”’ 

Perhaps Gilbert didn’t really think so himself, and I am 
sure that I don’t think so. Family pride is a good thing if 
it causes you to act in such a manner that other folk will be 
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proud of your family. 

Every once in a while in these days of reunions we hear 
that the Barber family have had a getting together. 

Did you ever go toa family reunion? Well, I want to tell 
you it is worth while to do so, becaitse, no matter whether 
you belong to the Barber family, or the Smith family, or 
the Adams family, or the Schimmelberger family, or the 
Scraggs family, if you attend your family reunion you will 
feel while you are listening to the speeches that if it hadn’t 
been for your forbears and their cousins the Revolution 
would have been a dreary fizzle, and “the land of the free” 
would to-day have been a picayune dependency, with horse 
cars instead of steam cars running from New York to San 
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Francisco. 

To-morrow I’m going to my own family reunion, and I 
know that my breast will heave with emotion as I hear for 
the fourth or fifth time that Mahlon Loomis invented wire 
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less telegraphy when Marconi had not yet begun to pull at 
the feeding bottle, and that most of the Americans who = 
signed declarations, or who didn’t fight the poor Mexicans, 
or who fought in the Civil War, or who made wise laws, or 
pulled grafters into the light of day, or otherwise acted in a 
patriotic manner, were either Loomises, or the relatives of 
Loomises. 

As I stand under the roof of the very house that was 
builded of wood by Joseph Loomis in the year 1640 in 
Windsor, Connecticut, and reflect that his descendants to 
the ninth generation have lived in that house, I will feel 
emotions akin to those that arose in me when I looked on 
the birthplace of Shakespeare—who may have had Loomis 
blood in him, for all I know. The Lomases didn’t live many 
miles from Stratford, and they were all in England in 
Shakespeare’s time. I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if Shake- 
speare was a Loomis on his graidmother’s side. And per- 
haps Milton was. Who knows? 

Well, the point is, that Loomises from Kansas, and Maine, 
and Texas, and Ohio meet at the old homestead, and then 
eat a good New Engiand luncheon together, and afterward 
listen to the speeches, and rejoice together that they are 
all Loomises, and all Americans. If we happened to have 
been born in Germany we would rejoice that we were Ger- 
mans; it’s perfectly harmless, this rejoicing that you’re 
something or other. 

As long as family feeling makes them anxious to add to 
the laurels of the family, it doesn’t matter whether it’s the 

Barber family, or the Loomis family, or the Czolgos family 
-that get together. Each reunion may mean a renascence of 
things that will help to make a better America. 

Most of the Loomises in times past have been farmers— 
with here and there a middleman, and a very few bankers— 
but they increased and multiplied, and escaped the gallows, 
just as I hope the Barbers did, and the Smiths. A 
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A reunion is a good thing, just as a convention of any sort 
is a good thing if harmony prevails, and nothing detrimental 
to the public interest is hatched out. It would be a fine idea 
for the Barbers to come to the Loomis reunion, and listen 
to speeches showing that they—the Barbers—didn’t do it all, 
ans next year the Loomises could go to the Barber reunion, 
and learn that they—the Loomises—didn’t do it all, either. 
But knidly feelings among the Barbers and the Loomises 
would be fostered. 

When you have peace conferences, invite all the soldiers 
you can think of to come and listen to the speeches. Some 
may be converted, and others may be merely edified, but it 
will do the cause of peace no harm. And then, when the 
soldiers have a reunion, let them invite the advocates of 
peace, so that they may learn that there is much in war that 
brings out the finer feelings. By all means abolish all future 
wars, but do not let us abolish the memories of those just 
wars that have already been fought. 

That is a kind of family pride that is engendered when 
the Boys in Blue meet the Boys in Gray, and talk over old 
times together, and glory in the fact that all were loyal 
Americans, each from his own point of view. Brothers all, 
now, and members of the same family. 

The Boy Scout movement is making rapid progress in 
this country, and in England, and it has also been taken up 
in Germany and France. Boy Scouts are taught to help 
each other, to do a service when they can, to be honorable, 
and loyal, and chivalrous. 

When the first international convention of Boy Scouts 
takes piace, there will be a good deal of family pride shown. 
English and American Boy Scouts will feel that they are 
Anglo-Saxons, all, and whether it is Americans who visit 
England or the English who visit America, a good time is 
sure to result, and the “family reunion” will work for the 
betterment of both countries. 
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Esperanto may never become the commercial language of 
the world, but it has proved itself to be well worth while, 
because it has led to family reunions of Russians, and 
French, and English, and Peruvians, and Chinese, and Por- 
tuguese, who were all proud that they belonged to the same 
family—the family of the humans. 

Gorillas cannot learn Esperanto, but perhaps in the cen- 
turies to come they may be taught by chimpanzees, and in 
turn all animals will learn to talk; and then there will be 
still greater family reunions, and a cultivated chimpanzee 
may tell how a common ancestor of himself and the pre- 
vious speaker—a learned Oxford professor—was a chatter- 
ing monkey who lived a blameless life in the jungle. 

“We are brothers all,” he will say. “One country, the 
world; one Shakespeare, who happened to be born in Eng- 
land, but whose name we chimpanzees revere.” 

There’s family pride for you, and such all-embracing 
family pride is not altogether comic, nor altogether a dream. 

St. Francis of Assisi said we were brothers all, asses, and 


and beasts. 





wise folk, and birds 

As long as we insist upon the brother side of it, family 
pride is a good thing. And if we happen to have no family 
—having lost the name of the gentleman who consented to 
be our grandfather—why, we can belong to the family of 
nations, and, adopting one of the pledges of the Boy Scouts, 
we can go about trying to make the world proud of our 
family by doing something for the world. 

Golf, prayer meetings, aviation meets, even political con- 
ventions—if harmony be the watchword, and the bosses 
cease from bossing—may all have the same effect as family 
reunions, and the members may depart with glowing breasts 


and high resolves. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY F. 


E are true suburbanites at Laurel- 
W dale; personal and domestic 
topics interest us far more than 

the news of the great world, and a Box- 
er uprising or the sinking of a dread- 
naught can rouse us only to a vague 
shudder, while the flirtations of our 
young neighbors, the penury of our 
older ones, or the iniquities of the local 
butcher can stir us to the very depths. 
Lately, since we have come definitely 
out of the country-village and into the 
city-suburb state, and have begun to 
be more or less overrun with young 
couples who wish to bring up their 
children in “salubrious and refined sur- 
roundings”—I quote the neighborhood 
development company’s circulars, by 
which I have frequently been convinced 
that in Laureldale a better Eden than 
the original exists—one of the topics 
most frequently under consideration in 
our idle moments is a wife’s attitude 
toward her husband's interests. How 
much, and in what ways, should she 
work for them? And is Mrs. A’s way 
better than Mrs. B’s, or Mrs, X’s than 
either? The question has been con- 
stantly argued, the warfare constantly 
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waged. And once we thought the whole 
matter was to be solved for us, once 
for all, world without end. For the 
Wainwright girls married. 

They were, as Rossetti, or some other 
poet, puts it, “two daughters of one 
race.” More than that, they were twins; 
but all our neighborhood, which was 
an intimate one, much given to com- 
ment upon the characters and habits of 
its members, ‘agreed that it would be 
impossible to find two human beings 
more utterly unlike than Daphne and 
Griselda. Whether this dissimilarity 
Was in some occult way connected with 
their names was a much-mooted ques- 
tion with us. Griselda certainly had 
the patient and home-staying qualities 
of her much-tried namesake; while 
Daphne, although she might not sug- 
gest nymphs at play in Arcady, in other 
ways, certainly did suggest them in her 
light-hearted irresponsibility to the du- 
ties of housekeeping as they were prac- 
ticed in our village. 

Daphne and Griselda became engaged 
at the same period to two friends, two 
Johns, John Black and John White. 
John Black was native to Laureldale, 
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Eventually he bore White to our golf course on Saturday after- 


noons. 


having been born twenty-odd years ago, 
when the fame of our salubrious and re 
fined surroundings had not made us so 
closely incorporated a part of the great 
city as we are now. He belonged to the 
great city in his working hours, how- 
ever, being a lawyer, with offices in 
one of its lower cajions. 

It was at a lunch club in the top of 
his high building that he met and made 
friends with John White, who was a 
young insurance broker. Eventually he 
bore White to our nine-hole golf course 
on Saturday afternoons, introduced him 
to Daphne and Griselda; and, shortly 
after, the double engagement was an- 
nounced, Daphne proudly wearing upon 
her third finger the resplendent ruby 
and diamond of Mr. Black, and Griselda 
the modest pearl and turquoise of Mr. 
White. 

Of course there was to be a double 
wedding, and all the suburb took a 
friendly interest in the matter. 

Upon one subject the sisters were in 
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entire agreement—although 
the family was nearly disrupt- 
ed by their different views on 
what constituted a proper 
wedding. That one subject 
was as to the whole duty of 
wives. 

“These women who want 
careers,” Griselda used to look 
up from her tablecloth hem- 
ming to remark, “seem to me 
the most foolish of all created 
things. What career does a 
woman need besides her hus- 
band’s? One career in one 
family—that’s enough! I am 
sure [ shall have my hands 
quite full attending to John’s 
interests. They are para- 
mount to everything, in my 
mind.” 

As for Daphne, she was not 
hemming her tablecloths. She 
was making some fine blouses 
of handkerchief linen, with in- 
sets of real lace. She used to 
look from this occupation to 
remark, with much determina- 
tion: 

“The one thing which shall 
be paramount to everything else in my 
house, and in my life, shall be John’s 
interests. A wife has half the making 
of her husband’s career in these days, 
and I mean to devote myself to John’s 
with all my energy.” 

As Daphne was a tireless dancer, an 
unwearying golf player, and a never- 
fagged tennis player, an always-fresh 
card player, an inveterate guest at 
luncheons, teas, and dinners, her hear- 
ers felt that she had a good deal of 
energy to devote to John’s interests. 

The differences of opinion in regard 
to a proper wedding were finally ad- 
justed. By taking advice—that is, by 
requesting advice—from all their rela- 
tives and all their neighbors, the girls 
were finally able to effect a compro- 
mise between the train of sixteen brides- 
maids that Daphne demanded and the 
two maids of honor whom Griselda 
firmly declared to be quite enough. 

A happy medium was also struck be- 
tween the court train for which Daphne 
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clamored and the round, white Swiss 
skirt upon which Griselda set her heart. 

Friends and kinsfolk parted the young 
women when they were near blows 
on the subject of city caterers versus 
suburban home cooks, a full-stringed 
orchestra versus no-music-at-all-at-the- 
house, a city florist versus bunches of 
daisies picked in the field by affectionate 
friends. 

The wedding was finally “pulled off,” 
as the brother of the brides expressed 
it, without casualty. Daphne and John 
Black departed for three months in Eu- 
rope, and Griselda and John White for 
a week's canoeing trip on waters adja- 
cent to our village, before they settled 
in the neat suburban home they had 
already engaged. 

And the rest of us, when we had 
finished discussing the beauty of the 
brides, the surprisingly good gifts given 
by persons from whom you never would 
have thought it, and the surprisingly 
poor gifts given by péople who really 
ought to have done better, settled down 
into a continuous argument on the sub- 
ject of which bride was likely to prove 
the greater success in looking after her 
John’s interests. 

In spite of the fact that we are now 
suburbanites, and no longer mere vil- 
lagers, we are rather old-fashioned peo- 
ple in Laureldale. Consequently, we 
were almost unanimously in favor of 
Griselda’s methods. 

In the first place, Griselda’s admirable 
good sense in winning her John White, 
who had been a miserable New York 
flat dweller, to become a householder 
on our salubrious hill, appealed to our 
local pride, just as Daphne’s dash for 
metropolitan life—she had announced 
her intention of setting up an apart- 
ment in New York as soon as she re- 
turned from Europe—we regarded as 
unseenily, ungrateful, and generally of- 
fensive to us as old citizens of Laurel- 
dale. : 

Moreover, we used to tell each other 
that summer, as we wandered from 
piazza to piazza at tea time, or ran 
in to borrow a pattern or lend a maga- 
zine in the middle of the forenoon, it 
was certainly much more thrifty of 
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Griselda to have seen her John’s sav- 
ings applied to the purpose of a home 
than it was of Daphne to have shuttled 
her John off to Europe to spend his. 

“You'll see,” we said to one an- 
other, sagely wagging our heads, “when 
the Blacks come home, they'll be, finan- 
cially, just where he started in years 
ago. Nothing put by! Nothing in- 
vested! And the first thing you know, 
what with Daphne's extravagant ideas 
and her other irresponsibilities about 
housekeeping, they'll be running behind. 
While Griselda ” Our beaming 
smiles of approval finished out our 
prophecy in regard to Griselda. 

Of course there were some among us 
—chronic belligerents—who insisted on 
discussing the question, refusing to ad- 
mit our foregone conclusions. 

“Yes,” said these grumblers, “yes, 
it is true that Griselda and John White 
have taken the first steps toward pro- 
viding themselves with a home. They’ve 
bought a twelve-thousand-dollar place 
by paying down four thousand, It will 
keep his nose to the grindstone to meet 
the taxes, the repairs,.the interest on 
his notes, to say nothing of paying the 
notes themselves when they fall due. 
He'll be a harassed, worried, shabby 
man in five years, unless his business 
grows enormously. That ‘own your 
own home’ delusion is one of the worst 
that can strike a young couple, unless 
they are really well off in the begin- 
ning.” 

So the chronic objecters. Griselda 
smiled knowingly when we tentatively 
suggested to her that making the first 
payment on a piece of property was 
not all there was to the matter—for 
sometimes Griselda’s complacent belief 
that she held all the wisdom of the 
world beneath her smooth, brown locks 
used to irritate even those of us who 
agreed, in the main, with her views. 

“Of course we considered that,” Gri- 
selda used to reply self-satisfiedly, “be- 
fore we bought. I shall save the taxes 
out of our vegetable bill—that strip at 
the foot of the back lawn I’m going to 
keep for a vegetable garden. I suppose 
that we shall save enough in doctors’ 
bills alone to take up the mortgage notes 
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as they become due—city life has never 
agreed very well with John, and he has 
improved so already in Laureldale! You 
must not think, dear Ella’—or Jennie, 
or Mamie, or Lillie, as the case might 
be—‘‘that I have failed to consider the 
matter from every point of view that 
affects John’s interests. If only Daphne 
could “4 
And then she would sigh in a way 
that told how earnestly she wished, 
for the sake of the other John’s inter- 
ests, that her sis- 
ter was an equally 
thoughtful, pru- 
dent, and devoted 
wife. 
Meantime, 
Daphne had re- 
turned from Eu- 
rope, with one or 
two beautiful con- 
fections in the sar- 
torial line, and 
some Jacobean 
chairs and Shef- 
field plate from 
Wardour Street. 
She and _ John 
Black had taken a 
rather expensive 
apartment, and had 
disposed of these 
purchases to the 
best advantage. 
“Of course,” 
said Daphne spirit- 
edly, “it will be 
necessary for us to 











cately feeling our way among matters 
which could scarcely be said to concern 
us; “but, Daphne, have you made any 
investments ? Have you—er—done any- 
thing permanent with any of John’s 
money ?” 

“We have, indeed,” replied Daphne, 
with great positiveness. ‘We have in- 
vested in a set of totally new expe- 
riences for both of us; we have en- 
larged our minds, we have broadened 
our horizons, we have increased our 
acquaintance, and 
—something which 
counts, too—we 
have given our- 
selves more sub- 
jects of conversa- 
tion. Investment? 
I should say so— 
the most paying 
kind of investment, 
in my opinion.” 

And Daphne de- 
fied you, with shin- 
ing eyes and very 
red cheeks, to dis- 
pute with her on 
the subject of com- 
parative values. 

So it went on in 
everything. Daph- 
ne declared that 
Griselda’s clothes 
were a perfect dis- 
grace—really, they 
were things to re- 
flect discredit upon 
John White’s busi- 
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place to receive 
people—so much 
depends on a lawyer’s social connec- 
tions. If one is going to entertain— 
and one simply must, to get ahead in 
John’s profession—one must have a 
pretty place; not grand, not out of keep- 
ing with one’s Bradstreet rating, but 
pretty—individual. Of course we picked 
up these things for a mere song, com- 
pared to what they would cost in this 
country, but still they are not exactly 
cheap. Pretty things never are.”’ Daphne 
heaved an experienced sigh. 

“But, Daphne,” we said to her, deli- 


they were near to blows. 


selda, on the other 
hand, mourned 
among an intimate circle of friends her 
sister's extravagance in the matter of 
dress. 

“It’s not alone the money,” Griselda 
used to wail, “though, Heaven knows, I 
don’t see how she dares to spend it the 
way she does, but it’s the time, the 
thought, the energy. Why, I believe 
Daphne wastes as much time planning 
her dresses, finding people who do em- 
broidery cheap, matching silks, fussing 
with seamstresses, as I spend in running 
my whole house. Of course they go out 
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a great deal”—and Griselda’s looks set- 
tled into a straight line of disapproval 
—‘and she needs a good many changes, 
or thinks she does. But why go out? 
I’m as fond of my friends as any one, 
and I like as well as any one to sce 
them, but this dashing around among 
a lot of indifferent acquaintances is 
pure waste of time, money, and every- 
thing else. I don’t believe those people 
get to bed before midnight two nights 
in the week! John’s health—I mean my 
brother-in-law John’s health—won’t 
stand it. It simply won't stand it. 
You'll see.” 

And Griselda nodded her head in a 
Cassandralike manner. 

“Dear Griselda!” Daphne used to 
purr when kind friends hastened to tell 
her the forebodings her sister held in re- 
gard to her way of life. “Dear Griselda! 
It is perfectly true that we are often 
up until midnight—perhaps as often as 
Griselda fears. But then, she forgets’ — 
and Daphne’s purr became even more 
pronounced—"‘that my John does not 
have to take an hour and a quarter’s 
ride on one of those dusty, middle- 
Jersey trains before he is even in the 
city. Oh, I know the Whites pretend, 
like all the rest of Laureldale, that they 
are only fifty minutes from the city, be- 
cause there is one train a day scheduled 
to make the trip in fifty minutes. But 
I lived in Laureldale for twenty-two 
years, and I know that the other twenty- 
six trains take seventy-five minutes— 
when they’re on time. It takes John— 
my John—just twenty minutes to reach 
his office from our apartment. Some- 
what different from a ten-minute dash 
to the train, a seventy-five-minute ride 
in, and a twenty minutes’ journey from 
the ferry to the office, isn’t it? We can 
afford to stay up a little later at night. 
We do go out a good deal—it’s impor- 
tant for John’s business that we should. 
The more people a lawyer knows, the 
more clients he gets. I am not very fond 
of gadding, myself, but I’m willing to do 
any amount of it for the sake of John’s 
interests.” 

This perverted point of view being set 
forth before Griselda, that charming 
young matron looked up from the romp- 
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ers she was engaged in making, to sigh, 
and to shake her head. 

“It isn’t as if they got any sleep when 
they did go to bed,” she stated. “I’ve 
spent the night with Daphne sometimes 
when we have been to the theatre, and 
have missed the last train out, and how 
any mortal can sleep in a noisy place 
like New York,a place that is never still, 
where the excavations they're perpetu- 
ally making are always shaking your 
walls, and the elevated crashing through 
the night, and the trolley whizzing and 
whirling, and the early milk carts chas- 
ing the late cabs—how any one can 
sleep in such a place is more than I 
can see! It’s the long, peaceful, un- 
broken night’s sleep that does John— 
my John—so much good, that fits him 
for his next day’s work. Of course, 
I’m a normal human being, and I, per- 
haps, could enjoy a little gayety as well 
as Daphne. But I am willing to sacri- 
fice any social desires that I may have, 
for the sake of John’s interests. Laurel- 
dale is doing him an enormous amount 
of good.” 

“My poor brother-in-law,” sighed 
Daphne, now and then. “Yes, he is 
looking very well—vegetably well. He’s 
as placid and as healthy looking as a 
big, round head of cabbage in Griselda’s 
own kitchen garden. Of course, a man 
is bound to become so who has so little 
intellectual stimulus outside of business 
hours. He does nothing to keep his 
mind alert and vigorous. He belongs to 
only one club in the city, and I don’t 
believe that Griselda ever allows him 
to go near that, except when he wants 
to bring some business acquaintance 
home to dinner whom she doesn’t care 
to bother to entertain. Then she asks 
him for what he pays an annual fee to 
a club, if she has to be upset preparing 
meals for casual customers! And those 
oceasions—about three in a year—are 
the only ones when my poor brother- 
in-law darkens the door of the Ram- 
blers. 2 
“Now, my John belongs to three 
clubs, and he shows himself at every 





one of them at least once in the week. - 


He regards them, and so do I, as an 
aid to business, both directly and indi- 
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rectly. Directly, for he can take to 
them men whom he wants to consult, 
men whom he doesn’t want to bring 
home; and because he makes lots of 
acquaintances at them. It is against 
professional etiquette for him to ad- 
vertise—well, a club, or two or three 
clubs, and frequent appearances at them, 
are advertising. 

“T regard John’s annual subscrip- 
tions as so many cards in the papers 
announcing that Mr. John Black, the 
eminent attorney and counselor at law, 
is prepared to do your legal business 
for you in the best possible manner. 
And then, of course, he meets interest- 
ing men at them all, hears interesting 
talk, keeps his wits polished in a way 
that no amount of happy evenings of 
yawning-at-home with me would accom- 
plish. 

“Griselda, I dare say, thinks we are 
‘drifting apart,’ John and I, because he 
doesn’t spend eight out of every seven 
nights with his slippered feet upon the 
home fender. She’s intimated as much 
when I have tried to talk to her about 
the deadening domesticity of her own 
life. 

“Oh, yes, I've tried to talk with her 
about it! Of course, you know what 
thanks I got—you know what thanks 
one always gets for anything of that 
sort. She seems to lack ambition for 
him—utterly to lack it. It’s too bad— 
he'll never amount to anything! Of 
course, he’ll always make a decent liv- 
ing for his family, and I suppose they'll 
always be happy, in a sort of turniplike 
way. 

“The truth is that Griselda never 
could bear society; she was always do- 
mestic, in the narrow, old-fashioned 
sense; she is temperamentally unfitted 
for gayety. But I should think her 
sense of duty to her husband would 
make her sink her own prejudices, and 
induce her to go about a little for his 
sake—go about outside the limits of 





Laureldale, I mean.” 

3ut this Griselda never did. The 
years passed on, and the Whites were 
able to make their various payments 
on their property, and even to buy an 
adjoining lot—which Griselda promptly 


laid out in a more extensive vegetable 
garden. They acquired a sizable sub- 
urban family, and they lauded the 
healthful qualities of their dwelling 
place. 

Griselda continued to dress with a 
simplicity that her sister called dowdi- 
ness, and to rejoice volubly on all occa- 
sions that she did not live in a way 
that required her to put half her hus- 
band’s earnings on her back. 

John White, whether it was due to 
the healthful properties of the Laurel- 
dale air, the long nights’ sleeps, the 
fresh vegetables of his wife’s produc- 
tion, or merely to his own constitution, 
throve, and was able to do a long day’s 
work between the hour when his subur- 
ban train arrived in New York in the 
morning, and the hour when it de- 
parted in the evening. The long day’s 
work told, as long days’ works have 
a habit of doing. It was not many 
years before John, White was known 
as a rising man in his business, nor so 
many more before he was held to have 
“arrived.” 

Other suburbanites began to consult 
him on business problems as they went 
in on the seven-fifty-six, or came out on 
the five-nineteen. And John White gave 
advice of the sound, sane sort, that a 
man ought to give whose nerves are 
equable, and whose vision is unob- 
scured by any fumes of excitement. 

Saturday afternoons, eight months in 
the year, he came home early and played 
golf, 

By and by, when he and Griselda 
agreed together that it was time for 
them to have a summer home, for the 
children’s sake, they journeyed about 
and examined property in their sage 
vay, until they discovered just what 
they wanted—a quiet, healthful place, 
not yet overrun with summer people, 
where values were bound to rise, and 
where a purchase made now insured 
not only comfortable summers for sev- 
eral years, but a distinct profit on the 
investment with the mere lapse of time. 
And the Whites had no economic-ethi- 
cal principles against profiting by the 
operation of the law of the unearned 
increment of land. 

















“If only Daphne would buy near 
here!” sighed Griselda. 

By which it may be seen that Grisel- 
da’s gloomy prophecies concerning her 
sister's ending in a bankruptcy court 
were not yet fulfilled. Indeed, she had 
to admit that the John Blacks seemed 
to have prospered quite as much as the 
John Whites; but 
she always accented 
the ‘‘seem” in mak- 
ing her admission. 

If they didn’t own 
a suburban home, it 
was because Daphne 
would have none of 
the suburbs, nor 
would John Black, 
either, after their 
essay at city living. 
But even without 
that mark of young- 
married substantial- 
ity, they were ad- 
mittedly prosperous. 
Nevertheless, they 
would not hear of 
buying a summer 
place near their rela- 
tives. 

“My dear,” Daph- 
ne explained to her 
sister, “it’s perfectly 
true that we've got 
to get a summer 
place of our own. 
Summer hotels play 
horrible havoc with 
the children’s man- 
ners.” Daphne had 
a small, city-sized 
family. “And I'm 
tired of renting 
other people’s cot- 
tages—the furniture 
sets my teeth on 
edge. It’s true that we’ve got to estab- 
lish ourselves in some summer place. 
But we simply have to go where there 
are people already, people whom it will 
be advantageous for John to know. We 
can’t afford to do the hermit act, my 
dear, and we aren't enough of lodestars 
yet to draw an admirable summer popu- 
lation to the spot we elect. No, we've 





Daphne had a small, city-sized family. 
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got to follow. Your Green Haven is 
all very lovely, but it would never do 
in the world for us, - 

“And really, even for you, consider- 
ing the retired lives you lead in the 
winter—even for you, I should think a 
more populous summer resort would 
have been better.” 





And, as usual, the 
sisters parted, each 
firmly convinced 
that the other was 
retarding her hus- 
band’s progress by 
a willful determina- 
tion to lead the sort 
of life which she 
herself liked. 

John Black and 
John White are now 
firmly established in 
their respective call- 
ings. Their friends 
no longer worry 
about their invest- 
ments. No one sug- 
gests that either of 
them is likely to be 
ruined by the sort 
of existence he has 
chosen to lead. 

Griselda can af- 
ford to wear as ex- 
pensive clothes as 
Daphne, and Daph- 
ne wears as expen- 
sive clothes as any 
but a very rich lady, 
indeed, would dream 
of wearing. 

Griselda’s proph- 
ecies of nervous 
breakdown and 
bankruptcy for her 
sister and her broth- 
er-in-law have not 
been fulfilled; neither have Daphne's as 
to the general fatty degeneration of 
John White’s business and social career. 

Both wives take the greatest credit 
to themselves for the way in which they 
have forwarded the fortunes of their 
spouses. 

Each says, with conscious virtue: 

“My dear, I was determined from the 
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very first to let nothing stand in the 
way of John’s interests.’ 

3ut the two men’s associates say: 

“Black? White? Of course, they 
have sticceeded. They’re both the kind 
you couldn’t keep down if you tried. 
Their wives? Oh, yes, very nice little 
women, both of them. One of them is 
rather fond of the social racket, isn’t 
she? And the other is one of these 
simple livers, I understand. Well, they 
both married men able to give them al- 
most any amount of the kind of thing 
they wanted, whatever it might be. 





“Made ’em? Made those two men? 
Nonsense, my dear lady, nonsense. 
Black and White would have been just 
where they are now—professionally and 
financially—if they had remained bach- 
elors, or if there had been a mix-up at 
the wedding, and each bridegroom had 
drawn the wrong bride.” 

And so, in Laureldale, the question 
of a wife’s influence upon her hus- 
band’s career, of the way in which she 
can best devote herself to his interests, 
is unsettled still, despite the illuminat- 
ing careers of Griselda and Daphne. 
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Dat Ugliness 


| GOT red hair—not aubern 





an’ I got 


A turnt-up nose an’ freckles on my face, 
An’ oncet I thought I’d jest lief die as not, 
[ got so tired a-hangin’ ’round the place. 
An’ old Aunt Chris’ she said to me an’ smiled: 
“Dat ugliness becomin’ ter you, child!” 


My Uncle Ben he has the blackest hair, 
He is so tall, he walks so straight an’ slim, 
An’ he jest holds his head up in the air— 
I woosh to goodness ’at I loeked like him! 
But old Aunt Chris’ she looked at me an’ smiled: 
“Dat ugliness becomin’ to you, child!” 


My father is a doctor. 


Seems to me 


When he was bringin’ babies ever’where 
He might of looked a little keerfully 
An’ not choosed his with such a head of hair. 
3ut old Aunt Chris’ she said to me an’ smiled: 
“Dat ugliness becomin’ to you, child!” 


My mother has the sweetest sort of eyes 
An’ little chestnut curls around her head— 
: I guess I must of been a big surprise, 
Essept I’m like her father was, she said. 


An’ old Aunt Chris’ said: 


**Nebber mind!” an’ smiled. 


“Dat ugliness beeomin’ to you. child!” 
Marcaret BELLE Houston. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


AT, short, squashy men, with moist 

features and wheezy voices, 

Cap’n Aaron Sproul did not like 

anyway on general principles. He had 

a toughened seaman’s scorn for any- 
thing resembling the polyp family. 

But he would not have appreciated a 
visit from Apollo Belvedere himself 
that morning. He had just finished the 
last of a batch of letters from country 
traders giving him Hail Columbia be- 
cause, as high sheriff, he had not been 
able to prevent a band of marauders 
from cracking a fresh store each night 
for two weeks; six deputy sheriffs had 
just creaked their solemn way out of 
the office after informing him that they 
had not got hide or hair of the vandals. 

At that juncture the fat, short man 
came in. A confident smile was 
smeared in the moisture on his face. 
He walked up to the sheriff’s desk and 
leaned down, propping himself on one 
pudgy hand. 

“Well, chief, you need me, don’t 
you?” he inquired patronizingly. 

His voice was wheezy. Cap’n Sproul, 
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who had glared at him on his approach, 
knew it would be. 

He thrust his face close. 
pulled away. 

“You need me, eh?” insisted the 
visitor. 

“T hain’t felt any symptoms as though 
I was sufferin’ for you,” returned the 
cap'n sourly. 

“T say, you need me.” 

“What for, a poultice or a sofy cush- 
ion?” asked Cap’n Sproul testily. The 
man had dared to slap that pudgy hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Neither—and you please observe 
what control I have over both face and 
feelings. I can still smile. You just 
slurred me. It rolls off me like water 
off a duck’s back.” 

The sheriff gazed into the smile. “It 
inost generally rolls off these fellows 
with an oil bag behind each ear,” he 
growled. 

“Self-restraint is the first qualifica- 
tion of a detective. I’m proving to you 
that I have self-restraint. Know me 
better. Name, Hemlock Bowden. 


The sheriff 
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Residence, Vienna in this county. Have 
taken up detective work, studying best 
examples. Ten years devoted to study 
—that is to say, all the time I could take 
from my profession. Profession, tak- 
ing orders for crayon enlargements. 
Am now ready to enter upon detective 
work.” 

“I'll give you a job,” stated the 
sheriff. 

“That’s what I’m here for.” 

“Detect the outside door of this of- 
fice. There’s a clue on that door, look- 
in’ like a doorknob. Grab it and pull. 
There’s another clue on the other side. 
Grab that and pull behind you. And 
the harder the slam, the better I’ll be 
satisfied with your detectin’.” 

“Note expression on my face,” said 
Mr. Bowden briskly. “Not a flicker 
caused by slur and _ facetiousness. 
Comes from ten years’ practice of con- 
trol of self. Invaluable in a detective. 
My dear chief, you need me. I shall 
work like the mole in the earth, se- 
cretly, slyly.” His voice fell to a whis- 
tling whisper. “I'll be nose, eyes, feel- 
ers, and brains. Mysteries will be un- 
raveled. And I shall always be hidden, 
secret, mysterious. All the credit will 
come to you. Fame is nothing to me. 
Detecting is all I care for.” 

“You keep that bag-puddin’ paw of 
yours off’m my shoulder,” yelped the 
sheriff, pulling farther away. “And I'll 
bet ten dollars to a twisted doughnut 
that you couldn’t detect a superphos- 
phate bag if somebody swapped it onto 
you for a pillercase. Now, I’ve fooled 
away enough time on you! I’ve got 
business to attend to, and it’s business 
that’s sensible.” 

“T understand you better than you 
understand yourself, chief,” said Mr. 
Bowden, without losing his cheerful- 
ness. “You don’t appreciate what I can 
do for you and this office. A common 
mind can’t understand what ten years 
of study can accomplish. You'll have 
to be shown. I attach myself—that’s 
all there is to it—I attach myself to 
this office as detective. I'll astonish 
you—I’ll delight you—and then you'll 
understand. It’s for your own good! 
It often happens that way. A man’s 
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own good just has to be jammed onto 
him, Now, in this case of the Hig 

Cap’n Sproul rose up—eyes narrow- 
ing. 

“T ain’t any kind of a humorist and 
don’t know jokes when I see ’em,” he 
said, “and I’d hate to kill a man that 
was just indulgin’ in his idea of a joke. 
But you'd better not carry this one any 
further.” 

“Oh, I’m in earnest,” insisted Mr. 
3owden blandiy. “I’m going to show 
you that you have been needing a de- 
tective, and that now you've got one.” 

The interruption that came just then 
was not pleasing, but the cap’n felt a 
queer sense of relief. Words had failed 
him, and when words failed him he 
knew that his acts were sometimes re- 
grettable. 

It was a tall and determined-looking 
woman of middle age who interrupted. 
She did not apologize. For that matter, 
a sheriff's office is supposed to be a pub- 
lic place. 

“Which is sheriff of this county?” 
she asked, pausing between them. 

The query did not add to Cap’n 
Sproul’s general stock of affability. 
Mr. Bowden smiled patronizingly. 

“I’m headquarters detective, madam,” 
he stated. ‘“That’s the sheriff.” 

The woman had black eyes that com- 
pelled attention when they picked up 
a person’s gaze. Cap'n Sproul was 
compelled, in spite of himself. From 
a calfskin bag, tanned with its hair on, 
she produced a quart bottle, and set it 
upon the sheriff’s desk. 

“There!” she snapped. 
that!” 

The bottle was well filled with spiders 
-——black, gray, brown, and mottled, 
huge and small, all crawling over each 
other. 

“Look at ’em, Mister Sheriff. You 
call ’em spiders, don’t you? Very well. 
Then do your duty!” 

The cap’n stared from the bottle to 
the woman. It was all incomprehensi- 
ble. 

“Duty is to solve the mystery,” put in 
Mr. Bowden. “A clue of spiders! This 
is where the trained detective mind 
must begin to deduce. It could not 
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have happened better for the argument 
we were having. Now you see that 
you i 

“Shut that yawp,” ordered Cap’n 
Sproul furiously, “or I'll uncork that 
bottle and make you eat the whole as- 
sortment. Now, marm, what place do 
you think you’ve come to, anyway ?” 

“I’ve come to the sheriff of this 
county.” 

“Anybody tell you I was advertisin’ 
for spiders? Secms to be a general 
idee around this county to-day that I’m 
wantin’ a lot of things that I don’t 
want.” He gave Mr. Bowden a blister- 
ing look. 

The tall woman folded her arms, and 
tipped back her head. 

“There are things done in this world 
that the law cannot touch. There are 
ways of torturing the tenderest feelings 
that the law cannot punish, There are 
methods of breaking the heart that are 
wicked and cruel, but the law cannot 
interfere. But there comes a time when 
the law can step in—and now I call on 
the law to act.” She pointed a finger 
at the spider bottle. “There’s the evi- 
dence. The criminal is Tiberius Kipp. 
Mister Sheriff, do your duty.” 

Cap’n Sproul regarded the spiders 
thoughtfully, and then shifted his gaze 
to the woman. 

“Marm, if there’s anything sensible 
that the high sheriff of this county can 
do with a bottle of spiders I wish you'd 
out with it, and then leave me to tend 
to my reg’lar business. But I don't 
follow you so far.” 

“Tt’s a complicated case that needs 
straighe detective work,” said Mr. Bow- 
den. “I'll grab in on it, say the word!” 

“Pin something of a grabber myself 
—and I’ve given you your last warnin’,” 
said the cap’n venomously. 

He took Mr. Bowden firmly by the 
ear, marched him to the door, and 
thrust him out. 

“Now, marm,” he said, returning to 
his desk, ‘you out with* what’s ailin’ 
you, and make it short. Name and 
address!” 

“T’m Miss Hannah Level, of Canaan. 
I want Tiberius Kipp arrested, and put 
where he belongs, providing you’ve got 


a dungeon that’s deep enough and dark 
enough. If a miserable wretch pois- 
oned your well or shot guns at your 
house he’d be taken care of, wouldn’t 
he? Then do your duty, and arrest a 
man that’s worse—a man that makes 
woman his prey. I call on you to 

The door of the anteroom was 
slammed open suddenly. The jail dep- 
uty leaned in, coming as far as the 
tethering cord of the telephone receiver 
would allow. 

“Last night’s break was in Canaan, 
sheriff,” he cried. ‘And they’ve tele- 
foamed in to say the gang has left clues. 
Deputy says you'd better come down 
and take a look. What’ll I tell him?” 

“You tell him I'll be there in mighty 
short order,” directed the sheriff. 

He glanced up at the big clock. 
There was time in which to catch the 
down train if he hurried. He snatched 
his hat off the hook. Miss Level 
stepped between him and the door. 

“Tll not be played with or put off, 
Mister Sheriff. If you’re going to Ca- 
naan you must i 

“Well, I'm goin’ to Canaan,” blazed 
the cap’n. “Your blasted old town 
seems to be the hub of the country just 
now, and squeakin’ bad at that. But 
I’ve got things to attend to there be- 
sides spiders.” 

“T'll see that you attend to them,” 
rejoined Miss Level grimly. And she 
secured her bottle and followed him. 

On his way down the street to the 
station Cap’n Sproul glanced over his 
shoulder, and noted that Mr. Bowden 
had also joined the procession. He 
kept away from the cap’n on the sta- 
tion platform, but resolutely climbed on 
board the train when it arrived, follow- 
ing Miss Level, who in her turn was 
close behind the sheriff. 

The woman took a seat across the 
aisle, and Mr. Bowden slipped into a 
seat behind Cap’n Sproul, and each kept 
a basilisk gaze on him that was partic- 
ularly maddening. 

The cap’n bought a newspaper and 
tried to forget them. He succeeded 
partially in doing so, for the paper had 
scare-head accounts of the series of 
robberies in Cuxabexis County, and 
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She produced a quart bottle, and set it upon the sheriff's desk. 


blamed the high sheriff for being slow 
to catch the robbers. 

All at once he felt thin fingers grip- 
ping his arm. He looked up. The hard 
face of Miss Level was near his. 

“There’s one of ’em in that third seat 
down there,” she hissed. ‘You can’t 
fool me about ’em. I smell ’em out by 
instinct. I can tell one of ’em as far 
away as I can see ’em.” 

The other thin hand, black-gloved, 
directed his attention to a matronly 
woman ahead, sitting on the edge of 
her seat in a nervous attitude. 


“One of what?” demanded the sher- 
iff, staring, his mind full of the news 
he had been reading, and his first 
startled idea being that Miss Level was 
pointing out a robber in disguise. 

“One of them soulmaters,” declared 
Miss Level, in venomous tones. ‘I’ve 
been on hand, and nabbed ’em at the 
car steps too many times not to know 
one the minute I lay eyes on her. 
There’s a part of your duty right there 
before you! Go warn that woman that 
if she steps foot off this train in Canaan 
the hand of the law will fall on her.” 




















The cap’n stared at the matronly 
woman for a few moments, and then 
squinted over his spectacles into the 
hard eyes of Miss Level. 

“Marm,” he advised, “you go set 
down, and amuse yourself by pickin’ 
out names for them spiders in your 
bottle. If you don’t. I’ll start in makin’ 
inquiries about what insane horsepittle 
you’ve*run away from.” 

“That’s an insult, and *you’ll answer 
for it, sir.” 

The attention of neighboring passen- 
gers was attracted by her sharp tones. 

“I see the case is gettin’ more com- 
plicated, chief,” wheezed Mr. Bowden 
in his ear. “If you need any help right 
now, why, just call on!” 

The cap’n grabbed his newspaper, 
struggled up from his seat, and trudged 
away into the smoking car. Mr. Bow- 
den followed him, and took a seat at 
a respectful distance, meeting the sher- 
iff’s scowl with a bland smile of mutual 
understanding. 

The impulse to step back and cuff 
that face was nigh irresistible. But the 
cap’n reflected that it might be difficult 
for the high sheriff of the county to 
explain why he attacked a man who 
was entitled to the privileges of a com- 
mon conveyance. So he sat down, and 
mumbled to himself, and endured the 
sticky presence of the man who had 
attached himself. ° 

Mr. Bowden followed him off the 
train at Canaan. The matronly woman, 
looking still more worried, met him face 
to face when she came upon the plat- 
form from her car. Over her shoulder 
appeared the threatening visage of Miss 
Level. 

As the sheriff came down the steps, 
the Canaan deputy officiously presented 
himself and pump-handled his chief, 
proudly relishing the opportunity to 
shine in reflected honor. 

“Everything has been held just as 
it was till you got here, sheriff,” stated 
the deputy. “Just stand aside, people, 
and let the high sheriff pass through!” 

There was one who did not step 
aside at the command. On the con- 
trary, he strode forward and. towered 
above the sheriff. He was an elderly 
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man, tall and thin, his peaked face 
padded with burnside whiskers, and a 
fuzzy plug hat adding to his height. 

“Aha! High sheriff, eh? Well, I’ve 
got | business with you, sheriff. And 
you’ve come at just the right time.” 

“TI warned you she was one of ’em, 
and she is, Mister Sheriff,’ cried Miss 
Level in his ear. “You look at her! 
There’s the soulmater flag that they 
all bring, so that he’ll know ’em! Now, 
ain’t that about as shaméless a thing 
as you ever looked at?” 

Her thin fingers gripped him again, 
and he whirled around. 

The nervous woman, more worried- 
looking than ever, stood on the station 
platform holding up a little blue flag 
with a white heart in the middle of it. 
When she so suddenly became the focus 
of all eyes, following Miss Level’s an- 
nouncement, she stood as if petrified, 
still holding the tiny banner. 

“You’ve come with the soulmater 
flag, hey?” shrilled Miss Level. “Come 
dangling it so he’d know you, eh? 
There’s a lot of ’em come here doing 
the same, but I’ve been right here at 
the car steps to meet ’em. There he 
is! Right there! Look at him! He’s 
your soulmater you’ve come here hunt- 
ing for. That old beanpole there with 
the fluff on his cheeks.” 

“T say you’ve come at just the right 
time, sheriff,’ shouted the tall man thus 
apostrophized. “I demand protection. 
This is a sample of the abuse I’ve been 
getting. A striped tiger on my trail 
wouldn’t be as bad as she is. I charge 
her with slander, conspiracy, libel, as- 
sassination of character, and general 
cussedness. I 

“And now you've heard him, you 
soulmater,’ broke in Miss_ Level. 
“Ain’t he a lovely thing to listen to? 
Ain’t you proud you're here hunting 
him up, and waving one of his heart- 
and-soul flags at him? -How do you 
enjoy this celebration?” 

The matronly woman __ recovered 
enough presence of mind to hide her 
flag, and pick up the valise that she 
had set down. A furious red replaced 
the pallor of fright. 

“T warn you like I’ve warned the 
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rest of ’em,” went on Miss Level. “I’ve 
been right here to meet ’em and warn 
7em. Who knows him so well as I do 
that’s lived neighbor to him all these 
years? He’s an old gray wolf seeking 
whom he may devour!” 

The grinning conductor looked at his 
watch, and signaled to the grinning en- 
gineer. 

“If this thing keeps on I’m goin’ 
to advise the company to run excur- 
sions to Candan, and give me a ten 
minutes’ wait here,” he informed Cap’n 
Sproul. 

At the first puff of the locomotive, 
the matronly woman scuttled up the 
car steps. 

“The next time you'see a soulmater 
advertisement, cross your fingers and 
keep on minding your business,’ Miss 
Level’cried after her. “Next time you 
may not find a brave woman to save 
you!” 

Cap’n Sproul found himself in the 
centre of the press of delighted by- 
standers who surrounded the chief de- 
baters. 

“That’s Tiberius Kipp, Mister Sher- 
iff,” said Miss Level. ‘“‘Here’s part of 
the evidence.” She shook the bottle 
of spiders under his nose. “And you’ve 
heard and seen the rest of it. Now, 
you arrest him.” 

“You have heard it and seen it,” 
asseverated Mr. Kipp solemnly. ‘Take 
that black tiger cat into custody. If 
there’s any law left in this county I 
propose to be protected.” 

He seized the sheriff by the right 
arm in order to impress his request, and 
Miss Level again grabbed the cap’n’s 
left arm with equal promptitude. 

Mr. Bowden’s fat hand on his shoul- 
der filled the measure of the cap’n’s 
disgust. 

“I’m seeing into this case,” the volun- 
teer detective whispered unctuously. 
“Leave it to me.” 

Cap’n Sproul drove them away from 
him with an outthrusting of elbows and 
a heave of his shoulders. He poked the 
bystanders out of his way to right and 
left, and marched up the main street 
of the village with the deputy at his 
heels. 


“T’ve been intendin’ to write up to 
you about Tibe Kipp and Hannah,” vol- 
unteered the deputy. “It’s gettin’ to be 
a mixed-up mess, and I haven’t known 
just how to tackle it. You see, there’s 
some 

“We're headin’ for that store that was 
cracked last night, ain’t we, Watson?” 
the sheriff demanded. 

"Ves, Sit, 

“Well, that’s the business Pm down 
here on. Any time I get interested 
enough in a fuss between an old maid 
and a bottle of spiders and a g’rilla in 
a plug hat to want information, I'll 
bring along my knittin’ and gossip it 
over with you.” 

The deputy accepted the reproof 
meekly and silently, and trudgéd along 
at his superior’s heels. 

When the sheriff mounted the plat- 
form in front of the store that had 
been robbed, a discreet wheeze in his 
rear informed him of the presence of 
Bowden. He whirled on that indefati- 
gable pursuer. 

“You+chase me another half inch, 
you punkin-faced doughboy, and I'll 
stick a handle into you, and use you 
to slush decks with,” he cried, with a 
violence that made the detective hop 
off the platform. 

A glance over the head of the re- 
treating Mr. Bowden showed him Mr. 
Kipp and Miss Level marching up the 
street. Their retinue of curious citi- 
zens attended them. The © sheriff 
promptly took refuge in the store, and 
ordered the deputy to lock the door. 

The “clues” that had been reported 
consisted of two suits of old clothes 
that had been left in exchange for new 
ones stolen from the trader’s stock. 

“You call them things ‘clues’?” de- 
manded Cap’n Sproul, after he had 
pawed them over gingerly. 

“T don’t know why they ain’t,” said 
the deputy, resenting the tone. 

“Mebbe they be, then. If they seem 
like clues to you, you'd better get down 
on your hands and knees, snuff at ’em, 
bark like a dog, and take the trail. 
There’s a fat man out there that thinks 
he’s quite a snuffer, too. Take him with 
you.” 
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“T don’t think that’s any way to talk 
to an officer that’s tryin’ to do his duty, 
and I’m bold to say so,” retorted the 
deputy. 

“If I had more time to waste on you 
I could do better in the line of lan- 
guage,” the cap’n informed him crisply. 
“As it is, you take those old clothes off 
into some corner somewhere, and amuse 
yourself with ’em, and keep out from 
under my feet.” 

He turned his back on the deputy, 
got out his notebook and stubby pencil, 
and secured from the storekeeper a de- 
scription of the clothes that had been 
stolen, muttering his opinion of the in- 
tellectual capacity of deputy sheriffs as 
he wrote. 

Then he used the trader’s telephone, 
called the deputy in the office of the 
county jail, and ordered him to send 
broadcast a warning regarding stran- 
gers who wore “blue-checked pants and 
coats to match.” 

_ Watson went humbly behind the 
sheriff when he left the store. 

“T want to say, chief,” he apologized, 
“that the excitement got me a little 
balled up, I reckon. I didn’t stop to 
think that the new clothes would be 
the right clues to look for. It all goes 
to show that two heads are better than 
one.” 

The cap’n merely grunted. 

“Now, Mr. Sheriff, how about my 
affairs?’ demanded Mr. Kipp resolute- 
ly, the moment the cap’n showed him- 
self. “Are you going to oblige me to 
write to the public prints, and say that 
you were in Canaan this day and neg- 
lected your duty when you were called 
on?” 

“Say, do you live anywhere near by 
here?” asked the sheriff, scowling at 
Kipp and glowering on the assembled 
populace. 

“In that house there,” stated the 
other. 

He pointed down the street to a 
weather-beaten old ark of a mansion 
with hip roof. 

“Well, if we can go there and talk 
without makin’ a three-ring-circus show 
of this business of yours, whatever it 
:s, I’ve got a few minutes to spare. And 
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Holding up a little blue flag with a white heart in 
the middle of it. 


if the citizens of this town have got 
any business to ’tend to I’m advisin’ 
‘em to ’tend to it.” 

He tramped away, with Mr. Kipp 
at his heels. Certain indignant mur- 
murs from the crowd followed, him, but 
the crowd did not pursue. His tone 
was too vigorous, and his demeanor 
was not inviting. Miss Level detached 
herself from the bystanders, and dex 
terminedly made herself one of the 
sheriff's party. Mr. Bowden followed 
at a discreet distance. 

“Nothin’ said about wimmen joinin’ 
in!” snapped the sheriff curtly. 

“T can’t help what was said or not 
said,’ responded Miss Level, with de- 
cision. “But this is just as much my 
business as it is his—and you can’t 
keep me from going to my own house.” 

Her black-gloved hand indicated an- 
other weather-beaten ark of a house, 
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near neighbor of Mr. Kipp’s, only a 
garden dividing them. 

“IT might just as well swaller this 
thing at one dose,’ growled their ar- 
biter. “We'll go into Kipp’s house, 
an ” 

“Never will I set foot on the knave’s 
land,” broke in the spinster indignantly. 

“A sentiment fully reciprocated,” an- 
nounced Mr. Kipp. 

“Well, I’ve had enough of this street 
hooray,” the sheriff declared. “Take 








your sides in there by that garden 
fence.” 

Miss Level haughtily entered by her 
own gate, and Mr. Kipp followed the 
sheriff through the gate of the Kipp 
demesne. The flat top of an ancient 
fence post invited the cap’n, and he 
climbed up and sat down, fairly on 
neutral territory. Mr. Bowden lurked 
in the street. 

“Ladies first,” broke in the sheriff, 
when the two began to talk at once. 
“Miss Level on 
the stand.” 

He copied 
the judicial 
gravity of a 
judge. 

“There’s no 
living human 
being going to 
persecute me 
without suffer- 
ing for it,” she 
declared. ‘I’ve 
stood scowls, 
and growls, 
and sneers 
over this fence 
ror a good 
many years.” 

“Only an- 
swering the 
looks you've 
thrown my 
way,’ stated 
Mr. Kipp. 

Bust, ave 
taken siveh 
with allowance 
for the source 
from whence 
they came,” 
she cried. “I 
can attend to 
that sort of in- 
sult, Mr. Sher- 
iff. But when 
a miserable 
wretch goes to 
working night 
and day, catch- 
ing every spi- 


“You call them things ‘clues’?” demanded Cap'n Sproul, after he had pawed them der in the town 
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of Canaan— 
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even hiring little boys to catch spiders 
for him, and turns ’em all loose in 
my house to harass, torment, plague, 
bite, and distract a woman that has a 
horror of spiders, as he well knows, 
then it’s time for the law to step in. 
It’s a crime, I tell you! As much of a 
crime as poisoning a well or shoot- 
ing guns at any one. A _ devilishly 
planned plot to drive me from my an- 
cestral home. He thought I’d never 
find out where that rain of spiders 
came from. There are the samples in 
this bottle! Thousands of ’em in that 
house still, though I’ve brushed, and 
beat, and slaughtered, and destroyed. 
Why does he want to get rid of me as 
a neighbor? Because he’s afraid of the 
accusing eye—and he knows so long as 
I’m here and have a tongue that soul- 
mater scheme of his will never go 
through. Now, I——” 

“Hold on, marm,” interrupted the 
cap’n, from his lofty position on the 
post. “I’ve got the gist of your end 
of it, and this debate is goin’ to be 
limited. I’ve got that up train to catch. 
Kipp has the floor for his remarks— 
remarks to be short and to the point.” 

Mr. Kipp needed no urging. He took 
off his plug hat, and brandished it in 
the stress of his emotions. 

“Persecution?” he fairly squalled. 
“Spiders are a mild retort to the stings 
of your tongue! I have lived a lonely 
life. Now when at last I need com- 
panionship in my declining years, and 
seek honorably to find a character of 
peace and affection and soul communion 
in some worthy person of the opposite 
sex, comes Hannah Level to meet each 
at the train, derogating me with lashing 
tongue, misrepresenting my nature, 
alarming timid seekers for one to cher- 
ish and protect! Bringing on me dis- 
repute and shame—sending away those 
with whom I have come in touch by 
means of the written word. And I 
want 

“An old fool of his age advertising 
for a wife like he’d do if he needed 
live stock on a farm!” shrilled Miss 
Level. “It’s an insult to womanhood, 
and I propose to see to it that no women 
get fooled by him. I shall ee 
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“Shut off debate!” thundered the 
cap’n. “Now answer me prompt and 
sharp, and don’t try to fool me, for it 
won't work. You two old fools was 
goin’ to get married to each other once, 
now wasn’t you? You needn’t lie. I 
can see right through this! Engaged 
to be married, now wasn’t you?” 

There was a shocked hush. They 
stared at him. They had not looked for 
anything of that sort. 

“Speak up!” snapped the sheriff. 





“It’s nothing I’m ashamed of,” said’ 


Mr. Kipp, red in his thin cheeks. “We 
were engaged for years, and it was her 
fault we didn’t get married.” 

“You lie! It was yours!’ Miss 
Level shot the charge at him. 

“Mine? If you hadn’t tried to make 
me give up doing every single, blasted 
thing in this world I ever liked to do 
—and put me on probation to make 
sure I’d given in, we would have been 
married twenty years ago, and you 
know it!” 

“And the reason we didn’t get mar- 
ried was because you were too selfish 
and too much wrapped up in your own 
wishes to concede to mine—and if a 
woman doesn’t put a man to the test 
before marriage she’s a fool, and doesn’t 
deserve pity if she’s unhappy after- 
ward. I be 

“There’s five minutes before that 
train comes,” rapped out the cap’n, his 
watch in his hand. “What you’re say- 
in’ now is only rehashin’ the old row 
over. It’s nothin’ I want to listen to. 
You've probably talked it over this 
fence till it’s wore the paint off. Don’t 
amount to a sour-milk doughnut for 
a grommet ring! If this woman would 
take and marry you, you wouldn’t be 
foolin’ ’round, and tryin’ to get some 
one else, and makin’ her jealous. And 
if she wasn’t still in love with you, 
Kipp, you wouldn’t be able to make her 
jealous. I can see plumb through it! 
What I ought to do is to reach right 
down and knock your heads together, 
and tell you to wake up and get mar- 
ried, and stop actin’ like schoolchildren. 
Old maids and old baches get cranky, 
and notional, and childish, because they 
ain’t been married and meilowed. I 
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“Ladies first,” broke in the sheriff, when the two began to talk at once. 


know all about it! Now, all is, just 
hang right here acrost this fence after 
I’m gone, and talk it all over, and get 
married next week, and I'll send you 
down a weddin’ present. And now 
you'll have to excuse me, for that train 
is comin’. But I couldn't add any to 
that advice if I stayed here a week. 
Get married, and live happy ever 
after!” 

He drove his watch into his vest 
pocket, whirling it at the end of the 
chain, and hopped down from the post. 

But it was promptly plain that his 
pell-mell style of matchmaking was a 
failure. 


“That’s an insult to a man of brains, 
and standing, and education—that kind 
of talk. I’m no ten-year-old child, to 
be put off that way when I ask for 
protection from persecution!” cried Mr. 
Kipp. 

“Insult? It’s outrage!’ declared 
Miss Level. “You’re trying to make a 
joke of this, but I'll show you there’s 
no joke about it.” 

“Well, keep on fightin’ if that suits 
you better,” advised the sheriff, start- 
ing away. 

3ut Mr. Kipp thrust out a long leg, 
caught the sheriff's foot in the crook of 
his boot, and sent him sprawling. 




















“T tell you to stay here and attend 
to your duty,” raved Kipp, leaning over 
the cap’n, and shaking his fists in the 
latter’s purple face. 

This was indignity that paralyzed 
the sheriff, tongue and muscles, for a 
moment. He heard the train hoot dis- 
tantly. Then he struggled up, dealt 
Mr. Kipp a few resounding buffets with 
the flat of his hand, kicked out of his 
way the fallen plug hat, and started for 
the railroad station on the run. 

“T'll fix you later,” he shouted back 
from the gate, fumbling with the latch. 
“IT know what you need, and you'll get 
it!” 

Even in his hurry, for he now heard 
the roar of the train, he halted in the 
street, for he had caught sight of Mr. 
Bowden. That alert sleuth was on the 
sidewalk opposite, engaged in making 
frantic notes in a little book. 

“A word to you!” bellowed the en- 
raged cap’n, this espionage adding fuel 
to his wrath. “You may be an escaped 
lunatic, and I think you are. But you 
try to follow me around any more, and 
they’ll print what happens to you on 
the first page of the papers—'cause it'll 
be interestin’ enough for that!” 

By desperate sprinting he caught his 
train. 

In the office of the Cuxabexis County 
jail two handcuffed men were awaiting 
him. 

“The boys just brought ’em in, sher- 
iff,” stated the turnkey. “It was your 
clue that did the trick. Look at them 
suits of clothes!” 

“When there’s any brains needed in 
the criminal work in this county I have 
to get out myself and furnish ’em,” 
growled the cap’n. “Lock ’em up. Got 
anything to say, you sculpins, about 
what you've been doin’ in this county ?” 

The culprits were of the genus tramp. 
The new garments on their unkempt 
bodies made a rather startling contrast. 
One of them shook his head sullenly, 
and the other growled profane asser- 
tion that they had no talk to make. 

“Well, you will have before you get 
anything to eat,” the sheriff informed 
them, with grim emphasis. 

He went into his private office, tossed 
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the letters of the complaining store- 
keepers into his wastebasket, and pro- 
ceeded with his labors on the account 
books of the jail. 

He was interrupted only once that 
day. The turnkey came to him with 
a message from the two prisoners. 

They sent word that they would 
starve before they would own up to 
anything, and wanted to know if he was 
prepared to have two men die on his 
hands in that jail. 

“Them two apparently didn’t gather 
much of an idee of my general char- 
acter and reputation in the few minutes 
we had together, did they?” 

The turnkey replied with merely an 
appreciative smile. 

“You'd better go tell ’em,” advised 
Cap’n Sproul. “That'll give ’em time 
to experience religion and notify rela- 
tives.” 

It was the afternoon of the next day 
before the men gave in and confessed. 
But it was a complete confession. They 
even gave the names of the city fences 
who had bought the plunder. There- 
fore, the sheriff was abundantly well 
satisfied. 

When his friend, Hiram Look, came 
in for a late afternoon call, Cap’n 
Sproul was puffing his pipe, and wear- 
ing an expression of much comfort. 

“T see you've got into the newspapers 
again,’ remarked Hiram, unfolding a 
fresh afternoon print. ‘And in a dif- 
ferent way this time.” 

“Well, after all the sculch they’ve 
put in about my not catchin’ them rob- 
bers, it’s time for ’em to sing a different 
tune and give me some credit,” re- 
marked the sheriff complacently. 

“Credit!” snapped Hiram. “Give you 
credit! Give you hell, you mean! 
Here’s a two-column letter from some 
one named T. Kipp, of Canaan, who- 
ever he is, and he has certainly done 
a bill-postin’ job that has got the full 
stands I used for Look’s Leviathan Ag- 
gregation lookin’ like flyers for an ice- 
cream festival. Say, you must have 
been havin’ a merry time in the happy 
land of Canaan!” 

The comfortable air suddenly de- 
parted from Cap’n Sproul’s demeanor. 
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He laid down his pipe, and reached for 
the paper. He did not stop to read the 
article line by line. He merely skimmed 
it wrathfully for the gist of it. The 
paper that printed it was one of those 
in the county that had mocked, insult- 
ed, and abused him as sheriff, day in 
and day out. But no efforts of the 
editor had ever equaled the vitriolic 
vehemence of Tiberius Kipp. 

“He’s a good writer— 
you've got to say that 
much,” asserted Hiram, 
studying the cap’n’s face. 
“But I should hate to 
have a man say the things 
about me he: says about 
you. What was it you 
did to him, anyway?” 

“N ot hin ’—nothin’,” 
stormed Cap'n Sproul. “I 
only took time to advise 
him to stop makin’ a fool 
of himself, and cuffed his 
devilish old chops for him. 
Look a here, Hiram! I’ve 
been on this sheriff's job 
too long. J] never wanted 
it, anyway. The blasted 
fools in this county think 
a high sheriff is a com- 
bination doormat and 
swabbin’ mop—when they 
ain’t tryin’ to wipe their 
feet on me, they’re usin’ 
me to clean up their per- 
sonal rows with. If they 
had their way, all the 
sneaks in this county 





“Aaron,” he said, “bein’ a friend of 
yours, I can say something that your 
old T. Kipp couldn't say, and have it 
sound well. And what I’m goin’ to say 
is that you hain’t got the right dis- 
position to hold office, and do a slick job 
at it. I guess you was shipmaster too 
long. It’s why I took sides against you 
in the last county election. The people 
wanted another man, and you stuck, and 
hung, and stayed in.” 

“Do you think I was 
goin’ to let you and an old 
fat dude run me out?” de- 
manded the sheriff, with 
ready ire. “I'll resign. 
That's my own business, 
and I'll do it when I get 
ready. But nobody is 
goin’ to run me oftt of of- 
fice. And you can pass 
around, and so inform all 
inquirin’ friends.” 

Hiram sighed, repos- 
sessed himself of the pa- 
per, and began to read 
Mr. Kipp’s fiery denun- 
ciations of the sheriff all 
over again. 

“He. says in here,” he 
broke out at last, “that 
something is goin’ to hap- 
pen to him, and that you'll 
be held responsible, and 
he calls on folks to take 
notice.” 

“He’s right,” stated the 
sheriff icily, closing his 
account book. ‘“‘Some- 


would keep me runnin’ That alert sleuth was engaged in thing is goin’ to happen 


night and day to pay off 


making frantic notes in a 


to him as soon as I get 


their grudges for ’em. little book. down to Canaan. And 


And they want to drag me 
into every family fuss that starts. And 
it’s got so in this country that newspa- 
pers think a man that holds office is 
just in it so that he can be pelted with 
all the slander and ink gobs they can 
find to throw at him. I’ve threatened 
to resign before. I swear I’m goin’ to 
do it. Think of me with more interest 
money than I can spend, squattin’ on 
this job!” 

Hiram Look stared at him thought- 
fully for a few moments. 


seein’ that it’s the best 
way to tackle a batch of biscuit while 
they're hot, I’m goin’ on the evenin’ 
train, and make a hearty meal of it 
with him. There’s gettin’ to be too 
much ready letter writin’ in this 
county,” he mumbled, half to himself. 
He opened the telephone directory and 
thumbed it. “One of ’em needs a les- 
son in politeness.” 
Hiram surveyed his friend with some 
interest, for the cap’n’s mien promised 
developments, 
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He called in the telephone for Deputy 
Sheriff Watson, of Canaan, and after a 
little wait his man answered. 

“Watson,” ordered the sheriff, with 
decision, “you trot across lots to Kipp’s 
house, and tell him that I’m comin’ on 
this next train, and I’m givin’ him fair 
notice ahead so that he can have some 
explanation ready about that piece he 
put into the paper. You warn him that 
storm signals are displayed, and that 
he’d better snug canvas.” He banged 
the receiver into its hook. ‘That's the 
kind of a fighter I am,” he informed 
Hiram. “I don’t know what started 
him off in the first place, nor why he 
put that piece in the paper, unless he’s 
a lunatic, like most of the people in this 
county seem to be lately. But I pro- 
pose to find out.” 

“T say again, you hain’t got the right 
kind of a disposition to hold office,” said 
Hiram. “You let big things slide, and 
then turn around and get all snarled up 
in little things. I'd advise you to stay 
at home. At any rate, if I was goin’ to 
Canaan on any such errand I wouldn’t 
bill the trip ahead.” 

“That’s where we differ,” declared 
the cap’n resolutely. ‘No tarpaulin to 
hide my guns. A shot acrost the bows 
to let him know I mean business—and 
then it’s up to him!” 

He took his hat and trudged out of 
the office. But in his haste to be rid 
of a friend who was saying uncomforta- 
ble things to him, he forgot for the mo- 
ment that his train was not due for over 
an hour. So he marched along the back 
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streets of the village in the dusk, killing 
time. 

As he walked, the ardor of his anger 
cooled. There was a little sting in what 
Hiram had said. Deep down, the cap’n 
knew there was some truth in it. His 
ready temper had led him into some af- 
fairs that had made him both uncom- 
fortable and ridiculous. 

Now he was running off to get mixed 
up in the affairs of a testy crank and 
a provoking old maid. The thought of 
some of the statements in that news- 
paper article still made him grit his 
teeth as he pondered. But what would 
be the good in traveling down to Canaan 
to demand satisfaction, now that the 
thing had been printed? 

“I’m goin’ to do a wise thing for 
once,” declared Cap’n Sproul, halting 
in the shadow of a tree, and speaking 
aloud in the vehemence of his resolu- 
tion. “I’m goin’ back to my room, and 
go to bed, and let old Kipp flop around, 
if he wants to, like a skatefish on a 
mud flat. What's the use?” 

He had a key to the private stair- 
way, and let himself into the county 
buildings, and went to his room without 
any one seeing him. He was afraid 
Hiram might be loafing about the jail 
office, as was his custom. 

“Yes, sir! A wise thing for once,” 
mused the sheriff. “I keep whoodeedled 
up altogether too much—lettin’ devilish 
fools provoke me.” 

And then he went placidly to sleep, 
not realizing that the “one wise thing” 
of his was loaded. 


(Note: The strangest affair that the town of Canaan ever knew grew out of “The Case of Tiberius Kipp,” 


as developed tn the siory above. 
next number of SMITH’S MAGAZINE.) 








“The Zum-Zum Spook” makes another tale, and it will be related in the 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HARRIET ADAIR NEWCOMB 


OU’RE young only once.” 
Once upon a time, when all 
the world was much less civ- 
ilized and ethical than it is in these for- 
tunate times, that clause used to cover 
a multitude of masculine sins; and how 
women disliked it! They never whole- 
-heartedly subscribed to the theory that 
““a young man must be a young man,” 
at any rate, in other cases than those of 
their own sons. That “only young 
once” doctrine, as an excuse for tread- 
ing the primrose path to the stage door 
or the portals of the “palace of chance,” 
or the swinging entrance to the saloon, 
found small favor with them. Indeed, 
they believed that to urge youth in ex- 
tenuation was both vulgar and irrelig- 
ious. 

Of course, nowadays, young men, in 
common with:old men and all the rest 
of the world, are a much-improved 
class, concerning themselves gravely 
with their duty to their neighbor and 
the untainted purity of all the sources 
of their incomes. One would think, 
naturally, that the consequences of this 
highly desirable state of affairs would 
be that the “only young once” theory 
of life and enjoyment had ceased to be 
promulgated. With what sadness and 
amazement, then, must one hear that 
the “only once’’ doctrine is still in full 
force, and that very worthy women are 
among its chief exponents. 

My neighbor, the excellent Mrs. Jas- 
par, who would certainly have resented 


the statement that boys are young “only 
once” as an explanation of any short- 
comings on the part of her nephews— 
Mrs. Jaspar has no sons—and who 
would have justly declared it to be 
cheap, degrading, and generally an- 
athema—Mrs. Jaspar herself has be- 
come one of the most ardent “only 
once” apologists. 

Her tall from grace was occasioned 
by the fact that her daughter, Alma, 
and her son-in-law, Edwin, planned to 
build that desideratum of every re- 
spectable heart—especially of all real- 
estate speculators’ hearts—“a home of 
their own.” 

Edwin, it may be stated, is in the en- 
joyment of a moderate salary, and the 
more impartial among his acquaintance 
fail to see in him any marks which 
would lead them to expect it to be 
raised largely or immediately. In other 
words, Edwin is an average young 
man. 

But when Edwin received, through 
the lamented demise of a thrifty aunt, a 
little legacy of ten thousand dollars, it 
was promptly decided that he and Alma 
should at once set out to “own their 
own home.” 

Mrs. Jaspar abetted and applauded 
the undertaking. 

If she had stopped there all might 
have been well, but she soon began to 
implant in Alma’ Ss. mind the seeds of the 
aw ful “only once” doctrine. 

‘My dear’—she fell into the habit, 
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of reminding impressively—‘you'll 
build only once. There are no more 
such windfalls as Edwin’s aunt’s legacy 
in store for you. So you might as well 
make your house something that you 
will enjoy all your lives. It isnt a 
temporary affair.” 

Alma took very kindly to the notion. 
Why should they not have a cellar ex- 
tending under the entire building in- 
stead of just under the main part? 
They would build ‘‘only once,” and they 
might as well do the thing properly and 
in a permanent fashion. Everybody 
knew that a cellar added greatly to the 
warmth of a building, and to extend 
theirs out under the L would probably 
save them the cost of the extra masonry 
in mere coal and wood! 

And Edwin, who was an adoring 
young husband, listened to the siren’s 
song, 

When you're building a house ‘only 
once,’ you must take account of the 
possible additions to your family. There 
are no young Browns as yet in the 
Edwin-Alma household; but, in build- 
ing, a possible nursery with a southern 
outlook seemed only reasonable fore- 
thought. And when every one agrees 
that children should sleep outdoors as 
much as possible, how ridiculous it 
would have been not to have a little 
southern balcony constructed out of the 
pleasant chamber. And now that all 
the world is converted to the fresh-air 
doctrine, how dreadful not to have 
plenty of piazza room! It would pay 
for itself in doctors’ fees avoided. 

Then the entrance hall began to look 
cramped and narrow to Alma. She 
didn’t want her stairs going up in that 
steep, abrupt fashion; it wasn’t as if 
she was likely to build again, and could 
indulge her fancy at some other time. 
No, they were building only once, and it 
was much more inexpensive to put in 
now the kind of hall and the kind of 
stairs that they wanted then, than to try 
to remodel ten years later. 

As a consequence, Alma’s hall was 
very charming, and the curved stairway 
really worthy to command the admira- 
tion of an architect. Of course, with a 
thing of that kind, the ordinary stock 
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rail and uprights were out of the ques- 
tion. The special ones, made after a 
good colonial design, came a little high, 
and caused Edwin to wrinkle his fore- 
head doubtfully ; but Alma was able to 
remove the lines by assuring him that 
they would build a house only once, and 
that they’d enjoy that stairway years 
and years. 

With such a stairway, it was naturally 
impossible to put in the cheap doors and 
window casings which they had _ reck- 
oned upon in their first estimate. And 
then it became absurd to turn from that 
wide hall and pass through those ex- 
cellent doors into cramped apartments 
on either side. After all, what did a 
few feet more in length and breadth 
matter when one was building? 

To enlarge the rooms after they had 
once been put up would be a frightful 
expense, but to enlarge them before the 
plans had even been decided upon—by 
contrast that seemed a real economy. 
So that the rooms in Alma’s new house 
are ample and commodious—the sort 
of rooms in which it would be impossi- 
ble to have anything but good wood- 
work, admirable, chaste designs in 
mantelpieces and fireplaces, hardwood 
floors, and roomy window seats. 

None of these things had been al- 
lowed for when Edwin’s aunt’s legacy 
first turned their thoughts to building. 

“But’—as Mrs. Jaspar said com- 
fortably when the ‘“demned _ total” 
seemed, for the moment, to have been 
reached, and when it proved a sum that 
gave Edwin a severe case of insomnia 
—‘but, of course, it isn’t as though you 
were doing this every year. You build 
once, and that’s the end of it. Good- 
ness knows, no one could accuse me of 
countenancing extravagance that was 
likely to prove customary !” 

Edwin's architect, after the plans for 
the enlarged and improved house had 
been finally decided upon, was of the 
opinion that it would looked cramped 
upon the suburban lot which Edwin 
had purchased to hold it. And, after 
all, the land was such a little part of the 
expense—why shouldn’t they buy the 
adjoining Ict, erect their handsome 
house in the middle of it, thereby in- 
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cent-looking docu- 
— ment that insured him 


thought, and soul for 
half a decade, and 
had shaken Edwin 
warmly by the hand 


wer Edwin’s mind, and 


s >) as that dejected 

A young man departed 

from his presence— 

es do you suppose that 

= the home which they 

7 a built just once made 

as no further demands 
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ih on a guileless and unsus- 


ea. pictous nature. 

Pe For instance, the 
TSI old furniture was to- 
tally inadequate to the 
new hous e—inade- 
quate in amount and 
in quality. It would 


Both of them have developed wrinkles and irritable tempers. aye been an insult to 


sure themselves against the close prox- 
imity of neighbors, and also obtain the 
necessary spacious background for their 
spacious dwelling ? 

Property was bound to increase rap- 
idly in value there, anyway, and noth- 
ing could look worse than a big dwell- 
ing bulging out to the edge of a little 
lot. 

“Tt isn’t as though it were something 
you would have to do every week, or 
every year,” said Mrs. Jaspar, address- 
ing her son-in-law in the most logical 
possible manner. “You'll build only 
once.” 

Edwin was quite sure of that—dully 
he felt that he would never again be 
able to command the building price of a 
_chicken house—and so he assented to 
the irrefutable argument, and bought 
the extra lot. 

And when the house was finally built, 
and the last plasterer, and the last 
woodworker, and the last glazier, had 
picked up his tools, and betaken himself 
to his home; and when the mortgagee 
had affixed his signature to an inno- 


those shining hard- 
wood floors to cover them- with the 
ingrain and Brussels rugs which Alma 
had thought good enough for the 
modest little rented house; and Orien- 
tal rugs were so cheap that season— 
positively the dealers were almost giv- 
ing them away, Mrs. Jaspar declared. 
She herself bestowed two upon her 
daughter, and thereby made the old in- 
grain ones look shabbier than ever. 

“They aren’t something that you buy 
every day,” declared Mrs. Jaspar. “I’d 
be the last person in the world to abet 
you, Alma, in buying expensive clothes, 
or in going in for fancy foods, or any- 
thing of that sort that you do right 
along. But you buy a Persian rug 
once, and that’s the end of it.” 

And Alma and Edwin agreed; and, 
on the strength of being landowners 
and householders, and of their small 
balance in the savings bank, and of 
Mrs. Jaspar’s second husband’s good 
financial standing, the young people 
opened an account at the Oriental shop, 
and Edwin developed a bunch of gray 
hairs over his temples. 
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To go on with the “only once” philos- 
ophy, as it regulated the material af- 
fairs of these two young people, would 
be merely monotonous _ repetition. 
Shiny yellow oak and awkward mid- 
Victorian black walnut are obviously 
out of place with Persian and Turkish 
rugs. One must have some good ma- 
hogany—appropriateness demands it. 
And good mahogany is not an extrava- 
gance—it is an investment! 

Then, too, a large and handsome 
house is beyond the strength of one 
slight young mistress and of one maid 
to manage. Two servants are an abso- 
lute necessity. - 

And if you have what passes in the 
suburbs for extensive grounds about 
your house, you have to have the local 
garden man oftener than if your 
grounds are small. Edwin had, of 
course, intended to manipulate the 
lawn mower himself; but Edwin had to 
stay in town doing extra work later 
than he had originally planned, and the 
lawn had therefore to be mowed for 
hire; and, of course, there had to be a 
few shrubs planted on the lot to take 
away that aggressive, staring, “new” 
appearance which is, of all things, most 
painful to an zsthetic sense developed 
by Persian rugs and old mahogany. 

Edwin, as has been implied, stays in 
town as many evenings in the week as 
he can induce his employers to require 
his extra services. Alma has taken to 
the secret production of much em- 
broidery, which she surreptitiously car- 
ries to the Woman’s Exchange in the 
city. Both of them have developed 
wrinkles and irritable tempers. 

The nursery is not likely soon to be 
required—how can people whose in- 
come is pledged up to the crack of doom 
for interest, for installment payments, 
and for similar necessities, indulge in 
the luxury of children? 

Mrs. Jaspar has some time since 
given up, so she says, any attempt to 
understand her daughter and her son- 
in-law. She doesn’t see what they do 
with their money! She knows, for a 
fact, that their diet is of the plainest 
so plain that the servants have men- 
tioned it to other servants in the neigh- 
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She knows that neither of: 


borhood. 
them has gone off on a holiday trip for 
two years, and that they have almost 
ceased to know what the inside of a 
theatre looks like. They have refused 
to join the country club, and have re- 
ligiously abstained from bridge. She 
is almost afraid that they are becoming 
parsimonious! 

When she hears that they contem- 
plate renting their home, furnished, on 
a five years’ lease, and retiring to the 
suburban boarding house, she will 
probably be confirmed in the horrible 
suspicion. What but parsimony could 
explain such close economy on the part 
of any young people? 

Mrs. Wade, my neighbor across the 
street—Mrs. Jaspar is my next-door 
neighbor—has seen with the same per- 
spicacity which I myself possess the 
shortcomings of the “only once” doc- 
trine, as maintained by Mrs. Jaspar, 
and by her enforced upon her yielding 
son-in-law. 

We have often held discourse to- 
gether on the subject, and have agreed 
thoroughly in our regret and disappro- 
bation of the mother-in-law’s philoso- 
phy and the children’s supineness in 
agreeing with it. 

But Mrs. Wade’s own skirts are not 
entirely clear. Her daughter, Doris, 
was married last September, and I am 
inclined to think that Mr. Wade is 
walking a trifle more heavily, and is 
looking out upon the world a trifle more 
absent-mindedly, than ever since that 
event. This is not altogether accounted 
for by the fact that he is an affection- 
ate father and misses his youngest 
daughter. 

While Doris’ trousseau was in prep- 
aration—something in which the entire 
neighborhood took a neighborly inter- 
est—Mrs. Wade was an “only once” 
philosopher on her own account. 

“Doris, you’ll be married only once— 
I hope,” she used to say whenever her 
daughter displayed any symptom of sec- 
ond thought in regard to her expendi- 
tures. “You might as well have what 
you want this one time.” 

And Doris would look doubtful for 
a second, but most of the rest of us 
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would chime in to the same cheerful 
effect—none of us had to pay the bills! 
—and any faint scruple would be over- 
borne. 

“T don’t suppose I really need to have 
everything French and handmade,” 
Doris would demur in regard to her 
lingerie. “Won't I need a French 
laundress to do the things up if I have 
that sort?” 

“Now, Doris,” we would all exclaim 
in chorus, “you are going to be married 
only once—presumably. Why not have 
everything you want this one time? 
Any decent girl can learn to do up 
French underclothing, and if you only 
get the embroidered kind and not the 
lace-edged kind, it will wear a lot bet- 
ter than any lace-trimmed American 
stuff you can buy.” 

“It’s awfully dear,” demurred Doris 
conscientiously. 

“Well, it’s a pity if you can’t have it 
this once!” so Mrs. Wade would end 
the discussion. 

And Doris’ lingerie was certainly as 
pretty as she could possibly have de- 
sired; that she did not keep herself 
strictly to the no-lace resolution was 
scarcely to be wondered at—some of the 
lace-trimmed pieces were so fascinat- 
ing, and she wasn’t going to be prepar- 
ing a trousseau every month in the 
rear. 

“Why do I need such an elaborate 
tea gown?” she would ask, half forbid- 
dingly, half wistfully, when the box of 
stuff which Mrs. Wade had had sent 
out on approval from one of the alto- 
gether irresistible French shops in town 
was opened. “I never have needed any- 
thing more than a woolly bathrobe and 
two thin negligees at a time before. 
You don’t think I’m going to take to 
invalidism now, do you?” 

She would straighten her athletic 
young figure and laugh as she asked the 
question. Nevertheless, her eyes would 
dwell more or less longingly on the 
combination of chiffon, crape, and 
foamy lace held out by her mother. 

“Don’t you like it, Doris?” that 
eager lady would reply. 

“T simply adore it,” Doris would con- 
fess. “But, oh, mother, can we afford 


it? It's seventy-five dollars, and, realiy, 
Miss Jenkins could make me up some 
little Japanese silk thing that would an- 
swer for eighteen!” 

Then we would all chime in, at Mrs. 
Wade's lead, and assure the young girl 
that Miss Jenkins, Japanese silk, and 
eighteen-dollar confections would do 
for the rest of her natural life, but that 
this time, only this once, she was to 
have what she pleased in anything 
remotely approaching reason. And 
Doris, being a human girl and not an 
adamantine young saint, gladly gave in 
to the lure of the French tea gowns. 

So it was with everything else. Silk 
stockings when she had been accus- 
tomed to wear lisle for her best; han-.- 
kerchiefs especially embroidered with 
her three initials, when she had been 
accustomed to handkerchiefs embroi- 
dered with one letter, and that not for 
her alone; gloves of every kind and 
color, when she had been quite used to 
making white and black fit all the re- 
quirements of her wardrobe; shoes, and 
slippers, and mules to match street 
gowns, and house gowns, and dressing 
gowns—all these things were Doris’ by 
right of the theory that she was going 
to be married only once. 

Even Mrs. Wade grew a little trou- 
bled in her aspect before the wedding 
day arrived. But she was a determined 
soul, and she resolutely banished the 
worried wrinkle from her forehead, 
and resolutely summoned the cheerful 
smiles back to her drooping lips. In 
her eyes a close observer could detect 
the speculative gleam that meant: 

“Never mind! I'll get rid of the sec- 
ond girl after the wedding, and I’ll cut 
down the meat bill, and I'll get Miss 
Jenkins to turn my heliotrope broad- 
cloth.” 

Doris has been married six months 
now, and has discovered that she needs 
in that segtion of life to which it has 
pleased Heaven to call her—being ex- 
actly the same station in life as that in 
which she has always moved—exactly 
the same sort of clothing that she al- 
ways needed. Shirt waists and short 
skirts, sweaters and floppy felt hats, re- 
main her most frequent apparel. When 




















she wears the bewitching negligees and 
tea gowns is a question which the 
neighborhood sometimes debates in 
friendly counsel, for she may be seen 
marching to the station with her George 


every morning, rain or shine; and she. 


meets him there every evening. 

And meantime Mrs. Wade is doing 
her own upstairs work, and Mr. Wade 
is walking more heavily, and looking 
more abstracted than of old. 

Our suburb has another ‘only once” 
episode which seems to be making for 
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tone Alice up, and that Alice would tone 
Alfred down, and that the result would 
be two ideal young persons instead of 
two merely quite nice young persons. 
We also hoped that the marriage would 
take away from Alice a faint affectation 
of melancholy, or, at least, of remote- 
ness, which had been hers ever since a 
prior engagement to a young poet of 
Boston had been broken. 

And for a few months our cheerful 
hopes seented likely to be realized. 





‘I simply adore it! But, oh, mother, can we afford it?” 


tragedy, and not merely for sordid dis- 
comfort. That is the case of Alice. 
Alice was married two or three years 
ago to an active and excellent young 
citizen whose vocation was something 
in cotton, and whose avocation was 
tennis, or any vehement, overbearing 
sport—altogether a healthy, hearty, 
ordinary, unimaginative young man. 
Everybody rejoiced in the match, for 
Alice was all of those things which her 
Alfred was not, being a young woman 
given to symbolic poetry, moon-gazing, 
and a gentle contempt for those who 
regarded open spaces as intended for 
outdoor gymnasia. 








Then one morning Alice came seeking 
advice, with a flush upon her cheeks and 
a letter in her hand. The letter was 
from the poet. He wanted to see her 
“just once’; and Alice was anxious to 
have some one advise her to gratify his 
desire. 

However, the place to which she came 
seeking that counsel denied it to her 
firmly. This, however, gave her a 
chance to reply with spirited arguments 
as to the entire innocence and righteous- 
ness of the single meeting. 

“Tt is not,’ declared Alice, with the 
stubbornness of which only your gentle, 
clinging woman is capable, ‘‘as though 
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he wanted to see me often, or as though 
he lived here, or even in New York, or 
as though he were an ordinary person. 
He has the poet’s nature—all my 
scruples about going in to lunch with 
him would seem to him unutterably vul- 
gar and suburbanish. And so they are! 
He doesn’t want to make love to me— 
why, that’s the reason our engagement 
was broken! I never thought that he 
took me and my nature seriously enough 
—that he gave me enough feeling! So 
what possible harm can there be in it?” 

It was in vain to point out to Alice 
that the possible harm was indicated 
when she had considered it necessary to 
ask for advice on the subject. Before 
she left, she had talked herself into 
quite a glow of belief in the high- 
mindedness of unconventionality. 

And she went into town on the be- 
fore-luncheon train. She came out on 
the before-dinner train, looking very 
pensive and agitated beneath her floppy 
hat. When she heard that the vigorous 
Alfred had come out early and had be- 
_ taken himself to the squash courts at the 
club, her lip curled in faint disdain for 
a person so unintellectual in his re- 
sources, 

She watched him through dinner with 
a gentle scorn of the appetite induced by 
squash ; and it is to be feared she viewed 
his early, exercise-induced sleep upon 
the library lounge, while she was playing 
Chopin in the adjoining room, as simple 
barbarity. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that 
the poet’s “only once” has been followed 
by another last meeting, and that by still 
another, and that eternal farewells seem 
likely to go on until the egotistic young 
man from Boston finds some new 
amusement. 

Meantime, Alice’s disdain for the 
conventional, the humdrum—for the 
cotton-brokerage business, for violent 
athletics, for ravenous appetites, for 
hearty laughter, and for the society of 
her neighborhood friends, as well as 
for that of her husband—has grown 
marked. 

And such part of our suburb as is 
well-disposed toward the lackadaisical 
Alice is looking hopefully forward to 


the luncheon at which the poet will say: 
“T shall come again! I must see you— 
it is life, and air, and sunshine to me! I 
shall be over again next week;” and, so 
saying, shall depart to return no more. 

For if an eternal adieu is a minor 
poet’s declaration that he means to re- 
turn next week, his announcement that 
he means to return next week must, con- 
versely, be an eternal farewell. 

And then, perhaps, Alice might come 
back to sanity, and Alfred, and the mild 
pleasures of the club, and the society of 
the rest of us, by the wholesome and 
regenerating paths of mortification, 
shame, and contrast. 

“You will be young but once—buy 
the beaded slippers! At sixty, as you 
flop around in square-toed, heelless 
monstrosities, you will not care whether 
they are bronze or black, calf or satin. 
You will be young but once—buy what 
you like to-day!” 

And Chloe listens to the voice of the 
tempter, and buys the dear, little, 
bronze, beaded things; and the gas bill 
goes unpaid until there comes a dun 
in Strephon’s mail. Whereupon there 
is weeping, and wailing, and gnashing 
of teeth, and Strephon ostentatiously 
wears his shabby gloves, or conspicu- 
ously refuses to attend the club dinner 
to the man who has just come back 
from Africa. 

Whereas, if Chloe had only rea- 
soned: “Behold, I am young but once; 
and, while I am young, what does it 
matter what clothes my feet, for now 
they spring, and dance, and care not 
really what covers them? By and by 
they will be always upon the fender, 
their running to and fro, their twirling, 
and their pirouetting over. Then—ah, 
then I shall need to take heed how I 
dress them! But not yet.” 

Doris has learned the obverse of the 
“only once” theorem. She was heard 
discoursing about it to another bride- 
to-be the other day. 

“Of course, it’s an occasion, one’s 
wedding,” she said wisely. ‘Of course, 
you'd like everything to be of spun 
sunshine and stars. But, my dear, it 
is that, anyway, and there’s the whole 
truth of the matter. You'll never be a 







































bride but once—and it doesn’t make 
the slightest bit of difference what you 
wear or have. You'd be happy in 
homespun, if there were any—just as 
happy as in uncut velvet. And Bob 
will never know the difference. By and 
by, perhaps, when you aren’t as radiant 
as the day is long, or when he may pos- 
sibly not see you in the guise of a com- 
bination nymph, angel, and elegantly at- 
tired lady, you may have to consider all 
those questions of fabric and color 
values; you may have.to go in for lace, 
and frippery, and all that, then. But 
not before—that I’m sure of. You'll 
only be married once. Save your little 
vanities, your little compensations, for 
the years and years when you may need 
them.” 

Certainly, it is the most tiresome of 
all moral doctrines, that one to the ef- 
fect that every act is the beginning of 
the endiess chain of results. Alas, that 
it should remain just as true as alge- 
braic formule! One does nothing 
“just once”; at any rate, in the sense 
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Alice and the young poet of Boston. 


that, the deed being done, he is through 
with it. 

Your Edwin and Alma build “just 
once,” but they have to heat their big 
house every winter, and renew the cur- 
tains for their windows many seasons, 
and clip their shrubbery and mow their 
grass each month of the summer. They 
have to live as beseems that dwelling, 
which forthwith becomes their tyrant; 
or else they have to do what this par- 
ticular Edwin and Alma contemplate, 
to the mortification of Mrs. Jaspar; 
they have to take the final lesson of 
prudence to heart, and give up the 
house which they have built until they 
can fight their way out from beneath 
the mass of debt in which it has sub- 
merged them. 

One doesn’t take luncheon “just 
once” with sentimental, word-weaving 
ex-suitors. The meal, to be stire, may 
be only one, but the thought of it will 
obtrude at other luncheon tables, and 
inevitable regrets, perhaps, will spring 
up as the fruit of the contrasts. Given 
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a woman unsophisticated and _ silly 
enough to attend one of these “only 
once” banquets—a woman, I mean, like 
my neighbor Alice, who, at the altar, 
has put away the liberty to indulge 
in whaf, up to that date, were quite 
harmless follies; given such a woman, 
and you have material for a first-class 
suburban tragedy. 

Even if the minor poet never came 
again, that one melancholy feast would 
flavor all her meals for many and many 
a day. And melancholy meals at home 
have their effect upon even the least 
imaginative and the most strenuous of 
husbands. That one and only lunch- 
eon might very readily lead to a break- 
fast some morning at which the Alfred 
in the case would demand of his wife: 

“What the dickens is the matter with 
you, Alice? Why are you going around 
with that patient-martyr pose? Diges- 
tion out of order?” 

And what could any consistent Alice 
do in such a situation but feel an ag- 
grieved and boundless contempt for the 


purblind vision and the gross humor of 
her mate? One can see the daily irri- 
tations, the daily misunderstandings, 
growing in volume until all the material 
was acquired for a decree on account 
of mutual incompatibility ! 

“Only once,’ indeed! 

It would be a good rule, if any one 
were adamantine enough to follow it, 
to declare that any act which requires 
the “just once’’ modification in order to 
make it right or advisable, is an act to 
be avoided with all the grim strength 
one possesses. Only those _ things 
which cheerfully appeal with the re- 
mark, “Here is something you’ll want 
to do every day, or month, or every 
year,” are safe to do at all. 

Whereupon we approach somewhat 
close to the philosophy of that eminent 
German who declared that only things 
were right to do which the doer could 
conscientiously maintain should be done 
by all his fellow human beings. But 
that is beyond the realm of the minor 
philosopher. 





Unforfeited 


Y lands are mine by lease of life alone, 
My bonds and shares, my coffers full of gold, 
For one short hour may I be said to own, 
My gems and jewels for brief time I hold. 


The acres I have loved and held in fee, 


The treasures on my walls, possessions fine, 


Whilst I am here belong no doubt to me, 
3ut time will be when none of them is mine! 


But that which in my spirit I have stored, 


The joys of passing days, the moments sweet 
When I have pressed the hand that I adored, 
Or, prostrate, lain at my beloved’s feet; 


The treasures of the heart, and of the soul, 
The riches of the intellect—ah, they 





Possessions are, how be it time shall roll, 
Eternity itself takes not away! 
Joun Kenprick BANGS. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 
Doctor Loring Bristow, a rising physician in a New England town, has married Marcia Bostwick, a 


young and lovely girl. 


the marriage, distrusting Bristow, but bas tinally given her consent. 
Bristow is selfish and domineering, and he and his wife are entirely unsympathetic. 
flirtation with Irene Tevis, a handsome young married woman. 
1er mother increases her un 


her love for her husband dies. The loss of 


young artist and stepson of the richest woman in town, returns from Italy. 


Marcia’s mother, a woman of fine, independent character, has somewhat opposed 


In spite of an attractive personality, 
Bristow begins a 
pp cagenes Marcia’s eyes are opened, and 

happiness. enry Chisholm, a 
Marcia is greatly interested in 


him, and he falls in love with her. Finally, in a moment of , ity for her unhappy condition he tells her of his 
love, and at the same time announces that he is going back at once to Italy. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


M ARCIA sat beneath the shade of 
a big green parasol on the 
beach at Kennebunk listening 
with an absent smile to the conversa- 
tion of her two companions—her host- 
ess, Mrs. Lawrence, anid her fellow 
guest. Mrs. Crawley—and watching 
the fort-building labors of her daugh- 
ter, Adeline, whom an older Lawrence 
child was instructing in the principles 
of military architecture. 

The two -women were talking of 
things that interested her, now that she 
had resolutely put away her absorbing 
interest in her own affairs, but to-day 
she was not paying her usual attention 
to their discourse. A letter from Lor- 
ing received the night before had re- 
awakened all the slumbering anxieties 
she had felt since Adeline’s birth two 
years and a half before. 

She remembered, with a _ keenness 
that made her almost live through them 


again, the empty days of Henry Chis; 
holm’s early absence, following so soon 
upon her mother’s death. She remem- 
vered Loring’s impatience with her mel- 
ancholy moods. She remembered how 
that summer and fall had widened the 
breach between them, how he had been 
more and more absorbed in his profes- 
sional duties and his diversions, both 
of which he pursued with an untiring 
energy that was at least a magnificent 
physical attribute. She remembered 
how, when he knew of the hope—or 
had it been a fear ?—that she cherished, 
his bearing had changed, and how he 
had been as considerate as she would 
allow him to be. 

She had some slight reproach now 
for the ignorant young thing that she 
had been—rebuffing his overtures with 
listlessness. Perhaps, she sometimes 
told herself, that period had been her 
God-given opportunity to win again 
her husband's love, and to win it on an- 
other and nobler plane. But if it had 
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been, how miserably had she failed to 
grasp it! 

She recalled how his kindness, his 
efforts at the conventional tenderness 
which the situation seemed to demand, 
had seemed to her only another expres- 
sion of the enormous egoism of the 
man. Of course he would show some 
affectionate concern, some anxiety for 
the mother of his child. 

His child! She had used to tell her- 
self in those languid, ailing, discour- 
aged days that the “his” was the whole 
kernel of the matter to him. Another 
possession—the continuance of his own 
personality—that, in the crudest sense, 
would be what fatherhood would mean 
to him, so she had been wont to tell 
herself in those days. 

And she had been wont to tell her- 
self something else, not with any jeal- 
ous bitterness, but with a cold contempt, 
and that was, that the removal of the 
Tevises from Salesby gave him more 
time to devote to his wife. 

That Loring was disappointed when 
the child proved a girl there was no 
question. He had not scrupled to show 
that he felt himself hardly dealt with 
by fate. 

Marcia herself had known a deeper 
stirring of love for her little daughter 
for that very reason. She had studied 
the pink, soft, featureless little face and 
had tried to trace in it some resem- 
blance to her mother. She had prom- 
ised herself that her own devotion to, 
her own pride in, the child should com- 
pensate for Loring’s indifferehce. As 
soon as she had known that the baby 
was a girl, she had begun in her 
thoughts to call her by her mother’s 
name. 

3ut Loring had developed a sudden 
interest in his offspring after a week or 
two. They had not spoken of what 
they should call her. Marcia could not 
uncover to his unsympathetic vision all 
the fond recollections that were bound 
up in the child. She had even a pre- 
monition that the affair could not be 
settled as simply as she felt it ought 
to be. There would be no tender ques- 
tion from him, no grateful, loving pe- 
sponse from her. 
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Still, she was not quite prepared for 
what did happen; at the worst she had 
only expected that he would want to 
name his daughter after his own 
mother. 

He had approached the subject of 
the child’s name a little diffidently. The 
proposition he intended to make was 
one which even he could scarcely state 
to her with bravado. She remembered 
how it had come about. He had entered 
her big, sunny room one morning when 
she was sitting up for the first time. 
The world had been bright and white 
with snow and sunshine, as it had been 
on that December morning when she 
had run away to the Merriam Woods 
fromthe perplexities and disillusions 
of her home, and there had found a 
friend. 

She had been thinking of that morn- 
ing, and of Domenico’s lambent, friend- 
ly eyes, as he had piled the wood upon 
the fire in the cottage. How warm and 
sunny and sweet it had all been! And 
Loring had recalled her from her mem- 
ory by coming in with something awk- 
ward and hesitant in his manner. 

The baby had gone to sleep in the 
crib beside her bed. The nurse was out 
of the room. The long chair in which 
Marcia half lay had been drawn into 
the window embrasure, and Loring had 
seated himself on the window seat near 
her, and had played with the tassel that 
hung from the girdle of her negligee. 
After a quick look at his downcast 
eyes, she had braced herself against 
some blow. 

“We haven't talked about what we 
should call the little kid, have we?” 
Loring had begun. 

So that was to be it! Marcia 
steadied herself to fight her battle. Her 
“No, we haven't,” was faint. She felt 
scarcely strong enough for a contest yet 
—but she did want her daughter to bear 
her mother’s name. 

“T’ve never held much with naming 
children after their relatives,” said Lor- 
ing, more glibly. “If it’s a relative one 
is really fond of, why, one of the name 
will do; there couid never be two Mar- 
cias to me,” he went on with an attempt 
at sentiment, touching Marcia’s white 
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wrist. ‘And in the-same way, my moth- 
er’s name belongs to her alone, as I am 
sure your mother’s name does to her.” 

Having broken the ice, he met her 
gaze quite directly. Marcia had grown 
very pale. 

“T should like her named for moth- 
er,” she said. “I haven’t any such feel- 
ing as you describe. You see,” with a 
faint smile, “I never called mother 
‘Laura,’ and so I should not feel that I 
was making the name shopworn in giv- 
ing it to my little girl.” 

Loring had expressed a polite sur- 
prise at her lack of delicate feeling in 
the matter. The lines of selfish reso- 
lution that she knew so well were set- 
tling on his face. 

“You have some other name in 
mind?” Marcia had asked, anxious to 
have the worst over at once. 

“Yes. I should like to have her called 
Adeline. Mrs. Chisholm is anxious to 
stand godmother to her. It would mean 
a great deal to the kid—to all of us. 
Mrs. Chisholm has no young relatives 
of her own, and Henry doesn’t seem in- 


clined to supply her with step-grand- 


children, It will be the making of the 
child, if Mrs. Chisholm takes an inter- 
est in her, as she seems inclined te.” 

She remembered her futile objections. 
She had not been able, in her weakened 
state, to talk calmly, to hold consistent- 
ly to her point, to behave like a rational 
human being. She had lost her head, 
she had accused him of being a time- 
server, a truckler to money. Finally she 
had grown hysterical, and when the 
physician attending her had come, he 
had sent her back to bed, with severe 
instructions to avoid thought, and much 
more to avoid excitement. And the sub- 
ject had not been mentioned again until 
she ‘was entirely recovered, and once 
more about the house. 

Then Loring had told her quietly, but 
with an air of entire finality, that Mrs. 
Chisholm had most graciously consented 
to play godmother to the little girl, and 
that it was to be named Adeline in 
compliment to her. Marcia’s absence 
from the church on the day of the chris- 
tening was ascribed to her slow re- 
covery. At the christening party, at 


_ress in his profession. 
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home, afterward, she seemed to the 
guests rather a cold and listless mother. 
But then, they told one another—at any 
rate, that large majority of them who 
were friends of Loring’s making—Mrs. 
3ristow was a singularly unexpressive 
creature, anyway. 

Well, Marcia had loved the little 
Adeline as passionately as she could 
have loved a little Laura. Indeed, there 
was added to her devotion the feeling 
that the child had been cheated out of 
a noble birthright. She had no belief 
that any substantial gain would accrue 
to her husband from the compliment 
to Mrs. Chisholm, but of that she was 
rather glad. She did not want her 
daughter gr herself to owe anything 
to that woman, that woman who had 
already robbed Henry Chisholm of what 
should have been his, that woman whose 
every trait she disliked and despised. 

But Marcia, despite that outward 
gentleness which had won Loring Bris- 
tow, was made of the same stern ma- 
terial as her mother. She could not 
droop and die in a sweetly feminine 
manner under disappointment. 

The time came when she, too, was 
forced by her temperament to take hold 
of the fabric of her life, and to try to 
make something out of it. The joys 
of which she had dreamed were denied 
her. Her marriage held no equal com- 
panionship with her husband; there was 
no high, common aim in their lives. 

Deep in her heart, she buried what- 
ever emotion had surged in her at 
Henry Chisholm’s parting. The délights 
of love were not for her, any more 
than they had been for her mother. 
Her fate was to be a different one from 
Laura Bostwick’s, it seemed, only in its 
outward manifestations. Loring would 
never desert her. Loring would never 
do anything that would imperil his prog- 
Loring would 
always be “a good provider”; a sober, 
decent husband, victim of no vices, fool 
of no passions. Nevertheless, they were 
to dwell as far apart as if he had physi- 
cally abandoned her. She accepted the 
situation. 

Having once won his way in regard 
to his daughter, Doctor Bristow took 
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only a perfunctory interest in the young 
lady. He had little time in which to 
acquaint himself with her gifts and 
graces; he was probably glad that she 
was a pretty, healthy, young specimen 
of her kind, likely to do credit to him 
as a parent. By and by, when the 
question of her education arose, he told 
himself that he would take a closer 
interest in her. Meantime, a girl baby 
was doubtless safe in the hands of her 
mother, even if that mother were a most 
trying woman, full of obstinacies, and 
full of silences, full of unspoken the- 
ories .subversive of the good order of 
the world. 

He was disappointed in his mar- 
riage, of course. He had expected to 
enjoy continuously the conqfests of a 
lover with a soft, yielding, adoring wife. 
He was quite convinced that he had 
been injured unwarrantably because his 
expectations were disappointed. How- 
ever, he was prepared to make the best 
of a bad bargain. Marcia, for all her 
absurd prejudices, for all her impossi- 
ble standards, was an efficient and well- 
bred woman; she kept his house with 
economy and comfort; she received his 
friends, if not with cordiality, at least 
with a civility which gave no opening 
to annoyance. 

She had a small circle of friends of 
her own. Some of them, Loring ad- 
mitted to himself, were people who 
seemed to have for him only the same 
degree of liking that Marcia had for 
his friends; however, he did not mind 
that. If the few, serious, slow-going, 
old-fashioned aristocrats of the city re- 
ceived him only for his wife’s sake, he 
had with him the element that he con- 
sidered as much more important, as 
it undeniably was much more lively. 

Let Marcia keep her Lawrences and 
the rest; let her listen to their long ha- 
rangues on abstract subjects; let her 
go up to Boston to the Symphony Con- 
certs and the “highbrow” lectures and 
entertainments ; let her litter the table in 
her room with dull quarterlies and with 
duller volumes. He had made a mis- 
take—nature had played him a trick— 
but, on the whole, he -was as well off 
as the next man. 


When, a year after her departure 
from Salesby, Mrs. Tevis returned to 
it, a sumptuous widow, he even decided 
that he was a little better off. There 
was a woman who kept alive a man’s 
interests! Sometimes he even thought 
that if nature had not played him that 
trick with Marcia, if he had not rushed 
headlong into that ill-considered mar- 
riage, he would not be without hope of 
the Tevis fortune as well as the stimu- 
lating pleasure of Mrs. Tevis’ society. 

She certainly seemed to like his com- 
panionship, and, although there was a 
certain affectation of heartlessness, a 
certain pretense that she fed her emo- 
tions only for excitement’s sake, never 
for love’s, nevertheless, had he been 
free, he thought he could have per- 
suaded the rich widow that there was 
something more permanent in her feel- 
ings than she ever permitted him to 
believe. : 

However, he had the successful man’s 
ability to put aside repining, to work 
out his’ own ends with the material he 
found at his hands. He was prepared 
to make the most of Mrs. Tevis as a 
social influence and as a charming 
friend, without wasting energy in curs- 
ing hjmself because his own precipi- 
tancy had put it out of his power to 
make her more. 

Marcia, on the -warm sands, was 
thinking of all these things. Loring’s 
letter had suggested that Adeline be 
allowed to go on a visit to her god- 
mother at Bar Harbor. Mrs. Chisholm 
was anxious for the visit, he declared. 
Surely, Marcia could give a week of 
her time to such an obvious furthering 
of her daughter’s interests. 

But Marcia, stronger now than when 
in sickness and sorrow she had lost the 
battle of her daughter’s name, decided 
to do nothirig of the sort. 

“Here comes the mail,” said Mrs. 
Lawrence, as the shadow of a man fell 
across the beach. “I told them to send 
it to us out here when it came.” 

She unfastened the mail bag and as- 
sorted the letters. 

“Nothing at all for you, Marcia,” 
she said. “You had all yours last night. 
3ut here are the Boston papers.” 
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Marcia took them idly, 
and while the two were 
busy with their letters, she 
scanned the columns indif- 
ferently. Once, when a dif- 
ference of opinion arose 
between Adeline and Billy 
Lawrence as to the best 
method of walling a forti- 
fication, and they began to 
throw sand at each other, 
she went’ over to them, and 
restored peace. Then she 
came back and settled more 
permanently to the perusal 
of the news. 

The, President’s speech 
at the unveiling of such 
and such a monument—she 
skimmed that; the suicide 
of the beautiful woman in 
a New York hotel—why, 
she wondered, were ladies 
always beautiful, in the 
newspapers, as soon as they 
had done something tragic 
or notorious? The annual 
appearance of the sea ser- 
pent off Manhattan Beach 
—she gave the familiar 
paragraph a little smile of 
recognition. Then her eyes 
fell on the modest head- 
lines beneath the sea-ser- 
pent item. 

American artist killed in Italy: Reported 
assassination of Henry Chisholm by pirates 
in the Adriatic. 

The black letters of the headline grew 
blacker, grew larger, every line broad- 
ening. Finally, there stared at her 
from the page nothing but those words, 
grown so enormous that they filled the 
whole of her vision. She heard Mrs. 
Crawley laugh, and read a quotation 
from her letter; she heard a nurse on 
the beach scream a reprimand to an 
unruly child; she heard the loud, con- 
tinuous boom of the surf. 

But all the sounds were but the back- 
ground for a monotonous voice, loud 
and filling all the world, like some vast, 
demoniac megaphone, that said to her 
the words which filled the paper. She 
could not go on reading the paragraph, 
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voice, low and charming, was borne to Marcia’s ears. 


because it was blotted out to her—noth- 
ing but the broken sentences of the 
headlines was, visible. 

After a while, by degrees, the letters 
seemed to recede to a normal size, the 
print beneath them to clarify itself, the 
awful, thunderous iteration ceased to 
fill the air. Mechanically, she read on. 

The report was brief. From some 
Adriatic port, a cable had been received 
that it was “rumored” that Henry Chis- 
holm, who, with a Scotch friend, James 
Monkeith, had taken a small sailboat 
for a cruise of undefined length, had 
been assassinated by a gang of water 
brigands. <A later dispatch, dated Lon- 
don, confirmed and amplified the brief 
cable from Italy. 

Marcia read the item through again, 
noting, with a painstaking carefulness, 
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every comma, even the formation of the 
letters. Then she sat quite still, looking 
downward at the paper in her lap. Her 
mind, as is mercifully the way with hu- 
man minds, did not entirely grasp what 
she had read in its relation to herself. 

By and by, without comment to her 
friends, she arose and led Adeline back 
to the house. She answered the child’s 
lisped questions about a sailboat against 
the horizon, about a house on the head- 
land beyond them, about wild flowers in 
a cranny. But before her eyes as she 
moved, she saw always the letters of 
the announcement. 

Adeline’s nursery was the room off 
her mother’s bedroom. Marcia un- 
dressed ‘her and laid her on her cot. 
There was a locket about the child’s 
neck, hanging on a slender gold chain. 
It was an exquisite little trinket in blue 
enamel and pearls. It had been one of 
the few communications that she had 
received from Henry Chisholm after 
his departure; it was by this little gift 
that he had told her he knew of her 
daughter’s birth. ; 

She looked at it as it hung against 
the child’s fat, creased neck, and a more 
poignant realization of what she had 
read seized her. Dead—the kind and 
gentle friend, dead; the understanding 
soul, dead; and with no word from 
her! 

In the time that had elapsed since his 
going abroad, Marcia had rather been 
inclined to take pride in the thought 
that she had given no sign of her feel- 
ings. Now she wished, with overwhelm- 
ing sorrow, that she had voiced them 
long ago; wished that she had answered 
him honestly, outspokenly, that sum- 
mer morning in the Merriam Woods; 
wished that she had written him can- 
didly after he had gone. But some 
ineptness—she did not call it conscience, 
she would not call it convention—had 
kept her silent. 

And now he would never know— 
would never know—how she thanked 
him for all that he had given her, would 
never know how she thought of him, 
yearned toward him; saw, in a visioned 
union with him, the realization of her 
dreams of what a marriage should be, 
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She unclasped the chain on Adeline’s 
neck, and transferred the locket to a 
longer thread of gold among her own 
possessions. She kissed it before she 
slipped it on her neck, beneath the col- 
lar of her thin blouse. She wished, 
hotly, rebelliously, that she had given 
the caress to the man, and was not 
wasting it on this cold memento of him. 

Youth, that she had thought gone by ; 
unrest, that she had thought con- 
quered; passion, that she had thought 
dead, uprose in her in a mighty surge. 
All this—all this !—she had been capable 
of feeling for that man dead, so many 
leagues away—all this! And she had 
sent him away with some scentless talk 
of Puritan convention, instead of keep- 
ing him to give him the blossom of her 
love. 

Sitting beside the window in her 
room, looking out with unseeing eyes 
across the broken, rocky shore and the 
brilliant waste of waters, she began 
to realize what a new loneliness there 
would be in her days now from hence- 
forth. To be sure, she had heard from 
him scarcely at all—the locket, a month 
or two after Adeline was born; a postal 
card, with no message worthy the name, 
once or twice; a letter that all Salesby 
might have read, two or three times; a 
letter made personal only by some lit- 
tle water-color sketch it inclosed—these 
were all her communications from him. 

And yet the thought of him had been 
with her all along, comforting, strength- 
ening. She had learned to bear herself 
with the calm poise of a woman con- 
scious of being beloved, in those two 
years ; she had worn an armor that Lor- 
ing could not pierce ; she had gone about 
enveloped, as it were, in the conscious- 
ness of Henry Chisholm’s love and 
thought. 

And now it was all ended. At last, 
she hid her face in her hands, and a 
long, shuddering sigh shook her slight 
frame. 

Out on the beach, her two friends, 
their letters read, turned casually to the 
newspapers. The paragraph caught the 
attention.of Mrs. Berisford, a visiting 
Englishwoman. 

“Jimmy Monkeith!” she exclaimed. 
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“Positively, this is the most dreadful 
thin éf 

“What has happened to your Jimmy 
Monkeith?” asked Mrs. Lawrence 
equably, as Mrs. Berisford continued 
to read the paragraph, with little, inar- 
ticulate ejaculations. ° 

“Killed by pirates in the Adriatic. 
Fancy that, in this year of grace! There 
was a man from the States with him— 
Chisholm. Isn’t that the name of the 
particularly dreadful woman whom I 
met before we left Salesby?” 

Mrs. Lawrence nodded, and stretched 
out her hand for the paper. She read 
the paragraph through, and her face 
was pale as she handed it back. 

“It’s her stepson—a wonderfully gift- 
ed fellow. This will be a blow to Mar- 
cia, I am afraid. They were very good 
friends—I’ve sometimes thought he 
went away because of her. I suppose 
there’s no chance of it’s being a mis- 
take?” 

“It seems pretty well authenticated,” 
replied the other. “A good fellow, you 
say?” 

“A gentleman,” replied Mrs. Law- 
rence, pronouncing the eulogism of her 
class. “An artist, too, I really believe.” 
She looked out across the water, pon- 
dering mysteries. 

“We must break it rather gently to 
Marcia,” she repeated, though she could 
not herself tell why her mind dwelt per- 
sistently upon Marcia’s concern in the 
matter. 

And when she met her guest, and 
tried to “break it gently,” and was an- 
swered by Marcia’s grave, but remotely 
serene, ‘Yes, I read it,” whatever faint, 
unformulated suspicion her mind had 
held vanished. 

But Marcia rather despised herself 
because she was able to say the words 
with that distant and untouched air. 
She pressed the locket beneath her 
blouse in mute apology for her hypoc- 
risy. ‘ 





CHAPTER IX. 

To ignore in a perfectly dignified 
manner what is outrageously obvious, 
is a high art. Marcia had attained to 
it, in one respect. With untroubled 
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brow, with unangered eyes, with courte- 
ously suave and smiling lips, she*was 
able to meet Mrs. Tevis day by day. 
She was not intimate with the lady, and 
had never responded to her cordial en- 
treaties to be called “Irene,” but she 
met her without a sign of annoyance; 
and, whatever her disagreements with 
her husband, not even his egotism could 
believe that they had rise in any jeal- 
ousy. 

Salesby buzzed and hummed about 
the flirtation. Salesby could have given 
Marcia a long list of the times when the 
doctor’s afternoon office hours were 
deferred to wait upon tea with the 
widow; -Salesby could have informed 
her how often that attractive lady was 
his companion in his country rounds 
outside the town. Salesby could have 
given her a long chronicle of facts, and 
even a more imposing volume of de- 
ductions from those facts, but Salesby 
could never discover that Marcia was 
in the least interested in the subject. 

To some worthy souls, her indiffer- 
ence was a sore trial. Good women of 
her mother’s generation, persuading 
themselves that they had a duty to per- 
form, went to her house prepared to 
perform it religiously, and came away 
sorely troubled because Marcia had in- 
terfered so successfully with what they 
had intended to do, opposing to their 
hints and confidences an impalpable wall 
of reserve through which the hardiest 
did not venture to break. 

They told one another, after these 
fruitless missions, that ‘‘she had only 
herself to blame” if she lost her hus- 
band entirely ; if she would only listen 
to them, and follow their advice, there 
was no doubt in their minds that she 
could rout the beautiful Mrs. Tevis, 
horse, foot, and agoons. 

Did she not start the fight with that 
most powerful of all weapons—so ran 
the arguments of these disciples of tra- 
dition—a marriage certificate? Had she 
had not added to it the one moré invinci- 
ble thing yet, a child? Why did she su- 
pinely let another woman walk off with 
her property, when, by just a little tact, 
or just a little firmness, or just a little 
self-assertion—the methods varied with 
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the speakers—she might maintain her 
control over it? She owed it to her- 
self, she owed it to her daughter, she 
owed it to the Universal Sisterhood of 
Married Women. 

What if things were not yet as bad 
as they might be, between the handsome 
young physician and the beautiful young 
widow? It was only a matter of time 
before they would be—that was plain 
as a pike staff! And Marcia would 
then have herself to blame. 

There were others, of course, who 
thought that Marcia bore herself well 
in an unpleasant situation.. Mrs. Law- 
rence and her like, women trained to 
regard any display of feeling, any shar- 
ing of an emotion with the common 
herd, as an ineffable breach of taste, 
such women agreed that Marcia’s bear- 
ing was all that it should be. 

“She married a man who was some- 
thing of a bounder,” said Mrs. Law- 
rence, crisply voicing the sentiment of 
her set, “and she’s paying the penalty. 
Of course, one doesn’t shriek over pay- 
ing the debts one has incurred.” 

‘She seems to me a bit of a stoic,” 
observed Mr. Lawrence, to whom his 
wife had been speaking. 

“All gentlewomen are,” replied Mrs. 
Lawrence axiomatically. 

Her spouse smiled a little beneath his 
grizzled mustache. 

“You limit their number, my dear,” 
he ventured. 

“T do, indeed,” replied his wife, with 
thorough satisfaction. 

To Loring himself, Marcia’s calm 
acceptance of his flirtation was some- 
thing of a puzzle. He could not sup- 
pose her to be entirely ignorant of it. 
Yet neither could he suppose her en- 
tirely aware of it. Her cool reserve 
in the matter irritated him a little, and 
made him also a little nervous. 

He had lost his early fear of scenes 
with Marcia; Marcia did not make 
scenes any longer. Nevertheless, he had 
an uneasy feeling that she might be 
storing away jealousies, resentments, 
tempests, to bring them all forth on 
some unhappy occasion in one. grand 
tornado. However, it was easier and 
more comforting to his vanity to be- 


lieve her ignorant, than it was to believe 
her so completely indifferent. 

Hang it all, he was accustomed to 
think to himself, the girl had been in 
love with him; had flushed and trembled 
at his look, had quivered beneath his 
touch. It was impossible that she should 
not care now whether or not he was 
making love to another woman. 

He used to look into his mirror after 
one of those long-separated periods of 
self-questioning, and what he saw there 
always satisfied him anew that Marcia 
could not have become entirely indif- 
ferent to him. 

It was not until after she had been 
home from Kennebunk a month or two 
that the question was settled forever 
in his mind. After the incident, there 
was no doubt that Marcia knew. 

It had been one of the evenings, 
interminable and irksome to Mrs. Bris- 
tow, when they had been dining with 
old Mrs. Chisholm and a crowd, at the 
old Chisholm place. There were some 
wonderful new orchids in the conserva- 
tory, and after dinner, and before the 


_ inevitable cards, the guests went out 


to look at them. 

The group was gathered about some 
wonderful specimens, vivid as tropical 
snakes, when Marcia discovered that 
she had dropped a bracelet. An oblig- 
ing youth offered to return with her 
through the hall to the dining room to 
recover it. 

They left the crowd exclaiming in the 
conservatory, and Marcia was not con- 
scious that her husband and Mrs. Tevis 
were not there. Their steps made no 
noise on the thick pile of the Chinese 
rugs, and Marcia, a step in advance of 
her companion, had already pulled back 
the portiére at the dining-room door 
when she was suddenly conscious that 
her husband and Mrs. Tevis stood to- 
gether in the embrasure of a window. 

There was no question that they made 
a picture admirable from the sentimen- 
tal point of view. His arms were about 
her, his face bent to hers, and her grace- 
ful figure was inclined so that her head 
rested on his shoulder. Her voice, low 
and charming, was borne to Marcia’s 
ears, 
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“You didn’t come at four o'clock,” 
she was reproaching Doctor Bristow. 

Marcia did the only thing that oc- 
curred to her as possible under the 
circumstances; she caught her heel in 
her flounces, and was obliged to ask her 
attendant swain, rather loudly, to ex- 
tricate her. 

Whether he, too, had glimpsed the 
charming tableau while she held the 
portiére aside, she did not know; but, 
at any rate, she could act on the theory 
that he did not, and could give the 
reckless pair within due warning. 

There was rather a brilliant color on 
her cheeks, rather a high light in her 
eyes, when, her laces rescued from her 
slipper, she entered the dining room to 
look for her missing bracelet. Doctor 
Bristow and Mrs. Tevis were standing 
decorously apart, examining some Chi- 
nese porcelains in a cabinet. They, too, 
were rather flushed. . 

That night, at home, Loring ap- 
proached his wife with some nervous- 
ness. He had avoided a téte-a-téte in 
the motor with her by his cordial in- 
sistence upon taking some neighbors 
home. However he repented his. mar- 
riage, he had no desire to escape it by 
way of a scandal. If ever there must 
be a divorce, he did not wish it one 
which would reflect upon him. 

He was, therefore, a good deal agitat- 
ed to learn just what Marcia had seen, 
just what she had heard, and just what 
she deduced therefrom. He half de- 
cided that his best method would be 
one of apparent frankness. 

He rapped rather nervously upon her 
door. Her “Come in” was calm and 
even, but there was something in the 
direct gaze she turned upon him that 
made him immediately uncomfortable. 
And with that feeling of discomfort 
there was born in his heart a new emo- 
tion in connection with Marcia—some- 
thing akin to hatred. He had no taste 
for being put in the wrong. 

“Marcia,” he began abruptly, “I’m 
afraid you may have gathered a totally 
false impression from something you 
may possibly have overseen to-night.” 

“T do not think I gathered a false 
impression,” Marcia answered, laying a 
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light stress on her adjective. “And 
there’s no need for us to discuss the 
situation—any more than we have dis- 
cussed it at any time during the past 
two years.” 

She gave him a direct, challenging 
look, and he winced. So she had known 
it all along! And her calmness had been 
the calmness of indifference, and not 
the serenity of ignorance! 

“T don’t know what you mean,” he 
broke in angrily, but she stayed his 


~ speech with a little, chilly gesture of 


disdain. 

“Let us not be ehildish,” she begged 
contemptuously. “Of course, I have 
seen; of course, I have-understood. I 
am not the one blind woman in Salesby. 
But I assure you that I believe no great 
harm of either of you.” Her words 
and look whipped him like a lash. “You 
are a man of pleasure, perhaps; but 
not of passion; and she is a woman 
fond of excitement, but not made for 
the abnegations of love. She is funda- 
mentally cold, and you are fundamental- 
ly calculating. I don’t think you are 
likely to have done anything, or to do 
anything, liable to imperil your stand- 
ing. But I am surprised that people 
of your age and sense should be guilty 
of such infantile folly as that of to- 
night. Why embrace in other people’s 
drawing rooms? Why make sport for 
your fellow citizens?” 

Loring looked at her, speechless with 
anger and with the knowledge of the 
futility of speech. Neither frankness 
nor the appearance of frankness would 
save him now. She knew all there was 
to know; she estimated the affair at its 
right value. And she was disdainfully 
indifferent in regard to it. 

“You have evidently leaped to some 
crazy conclusions on hearsay,” he felt 
himself obliged to remark. 

“Not at all. I do not allow people 
to talk to me about my domestic af- 
fairs.” 

He paused, nonplused for the sec- 
ond. Then he went on, with some 
bravado: 

“You can’t be surprised that, with 
a wife as—as—antipathetic—as hostile 
—as you have proved to be, I have been 
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He caught her wrists in a strong grasp and laughed. 


susceptible to another woman’s kindly 
interest.” 

A little smile flickered across Marcia’s 
face. 

“Not at all,” she replied. “I’m not 
blaming you, or setting myself upon 
the judgment seat, at all. I’m only ad- 
vising you and Mrs. Tevis not to make 
yourselves publicly ridiculous.” 

“You were in love with me when I 
married you,” he declared violently. 
The old question of the source of her 
indifference surged up in him. 

“In love? I did not know what love 
was,” she replied. 

Her hand wandered toward her 
throat. Beneath the thin silk of her 
wrapper she felt a little blue locket. 

“And you have learned since?” he in- 
quired ironically. 

He was strangely wrought upon by 
a sullen fury. He wanted to humiliate 
her, he wanted “to get even.” Almost 
from the ‘first, she had done nothing 
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but set her will in opposition to his, 
nothing but defy and flout his wishes. 
And now she was calmly telling him 
that even the first primitive impulse 
which had drawn them together she 
was able to estimate at its trifling value. 
She answered nothing to his question, 
and he repeated it, advancing toward 
her as he spoke: 

“You have learned since?” 

He was very near her now, his angry 
face, brutalized suddenly in her sight, 
bending above her. 

“I’ve learned since,’ she said stead- 
ily, her fingers still upon the locket 
beneath her negligee. 

There was a little throb of exultation 
in her heart, as though the dead man 
must know that at last she was con- 
fessing her love for him. 

Loring looked at her furiously, but 
no words of biting force occurred to 
him with which to reply. He did not 
even trouble himself to question who 
had been her teacher in the lesson she 
had learned. There was no base sus- 
picion of her in his mind; only anger, 
resentment, hatred—all the children 
which* wounded vanity and thwarted 
will breed in ignoble natures. 

Suddenly his face brightened sardon- 
ically. If words failed him with which 
to whip her, with which to humiliate 
her, he could at least act. He caught 
her in his arms, and began kissing her 
face, her hair, her neck. She struggled 
furiously against the insult; but he held 
her, laughing. 

“There, my dear,” he said finally, 
pushing her back, white and breathless, 
into her chair. “There, I guess that 
makes us quits.” 

He went out of the room, closing the 
door softly behind hfm. She could hear 
the door of his room close, hear his 
steps as he moved about. 

For a time, she sat tense, still, and 
white. Then, with a long-drawn, sob- 
bing breath, she went slowly to the 
door and locked it. And then. she lay 
her shamed face, that seemed to her 
forever violated, down upon the pil- 
low; and all night there came, at inter- 
vals, the long-drawn, smothered sob- 
bing. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Perhaps Doctor Bristow was himself 
astonished to discover the possibilities 
of his own nature. He had never re- 
garded himself as a brute, although, of 
course, he was firmly intrenched in the 
doctrine of his own right to domina- 
tion. 

From the time, when, rescued by the 
old East Side physician from a sort of 
slavery, he had first tasted power, he 
had never doubted his divine right to 
use it. Even before that auspicious 
day in his career when he had given 
the gnarled old physician a glass of 
apollinaris over his glistening counter, 
he had felt himself destined for better 
things. He had been looking forward 
to a career of his own, to a Iong line 
of drug stores redolent of scented soaps 
and pungent drugs, and shining with 
glass and nickel. 

He had little imagination with which 
to picture another career than that upon 
which he was already embarked; suc- 
cess in that was what he demanded, 
what he expected, what undoubtedly he 

‘would have achieved had not fate inter- 
posed in the person of a lonely, hawk- 
eyed old man to whom his boyish good 
looks, his pride of bearing, so incon- 
gruous in his dingy surroundings, had 
appealed. 

Well, another man had had the imag- 
ination to see him in different circum- 
stances ; another man had had the kind- 
ness to place him in different circum- 
stances. And again he had felt through 
all his healthy veins that success must 
come to him, that power must be his, 
that the ability to do what he pleased 
must be granted him. It was the in- 
stinctive belief of vigorous youth; no 
sound child plays in the fields or streets 
but has it. 

Life, to most of us, is a long series of 
lessons in unlearning this native creed. 
But to Loring Bristow it had been a 
series of lessons confirming the creed. 
Things had “come his way,’ as he 
himself might have expressed it, from 
the moment old Doctor Leary took him 
in charge. And he was always ready 
to meet things more than halfway. He 
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never felt himself the undeserving bene- 
ficiary of kindly disposed and smiling 
luck. It was because he had brains, 
because he had vigor, as much as be- 
cause he was born to achieve his de- 
sires, that he achieved so many of them 
—that was his comfertable theory. 


3ut marriage has played havoc with | 


many a man’s comfortable, working 
philosophy of life before Loring Bris- 
tow. Here was the sudden obstacle 
upon his.smooth path. Here was a 
force opposing, defying him. Here was 
the woman whom he had chosen to be 
the ornament of his career, the pleasure 
of his leisure, the discreet manager of 
one section of his affairs—here was 
she, setting herself against him. 

Had the world rebuffed and spurned 
him, that might, by a hard stretch of 
imagination, be comprehensible. Had 
his profession refused to accord him 
honors and emoluments, that again— 
so he told himself—he might in time 
have come to bear with failure. But 
here it was his wife who refused to 
bend her spirit to his—his wife, a wom- 
an, a creature surely set apart by fate 
from the beginning of time to be sub- 
servient to man. It was incomprehen- 
sible, it was outrageous, it was not to 
be borne! 

Communing with himself on the sub- 
ject after he had taken his violent leave 
of Marcia, stifling the remorseful voice 
of decency which tried to make itself 
heard, demanding of him whether he 
still called himself a gentleman after he 
had offered insult to a woman, he came 
to the conclusion that his failure had 
been due to two causes—Marcia’s de- 
plorable bringing up, and his own too 
great leniency. 

There alternated in him a shame for 
what he had just done and a hot satis- 
faction that he had, even by so crude a 
method, at last shown her that he could 
master her. He would master her in 
other things—he would subdue her, 


tame her. He would be what church ° 


and state, what civilization itself, ex- 
pected a man to be—the chief in his 
house, the head of his family, the lord 
of his woman. 

By way of arriving at this end, he 
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met Marcia at the breakfast table the 
next morning with no word of apology. 
Something in him, which that day he 
stifled and killed forever, made a last, 
weak attempt to speak to him—an im- 
pulse to tell her that he realized his own 
brutality, an impulse to abase himself 
before her in penitence for it. 

But, opposed to that weakness, was 
the strong voice of the Dominant Male. 
She was his wife, she should learn to 
submit to his will. A sullen. satisfac- 
tion glowed in him at the thought. 

So he met her with unabashed front, 
and felt an angry joy rather than any 
touch of remorse at sight of her drawn, 
white face. He was glad that he had 
for once succeeded in changing the se- 
rene indifference of her look. 

He was in the dining room before 
she came down, and when she entered 
he arose with ceremonious courtesy to 
pull out her chair. He could almost 
see the repugnant stiffening of her body 
as she approached her seat. Ironically, 
he asked her how she had slept, and 
kept his cold eyes fastened on her until 
she made her low-voiced answer. 

The nurse, coming in and placing 
Adeline in her high chair, effected a 
brief diversion. 

“Mrs. Chisholm complains that she 
sees nothing at all of her namesake,” 
said Loring pleasantly. “She's going 
to send, this afternoon, to have Adeline 
brought over for an hour.” 

“Adeline’s nap is in the afternoon,” 
fluttered Marcia. She was no longer 
mistress cf herself before him. 

“Have her take her nap early. Mrs, 
Chisholm will send for her at three.” 

Adeline, looking from one to the 
other of her parents, asked ten or twelve 
questions in rapid succession, without 
pausing for an answer. Was she to 
go to godmother’s, and what was a 
godmother, and why did people. have 
one, and why couldn’t she have a nurs- 
ery like the big room in which she 
played in the old Chisholm place, and 
what made mother not have any little 
pink roses in her cheeks this morning, 
and when could she wear the.bronze 
slippers that godmother had given her, 
and the necklace of blue stone, and 
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“Oh, mother, where is my blue locket? 
Where is my blue locket?” 

There was no lack of color on Mar- 
cia’s cheeks at that question. Loring, 
watching her, was impressed by the sud- 
den flood that stained her face to the 
very roots of her hair. 

“What locket is that, baby ?” he asked, 
with sudden interest. 

“The little enamel locket that Mr. 
Chisholm sent her from Italy,” Marcia 
struck in bravely. Then she turned te 
her daughter. “Mother is keeping it 
for you,” she said. 

But a sudden wave of disdain for 
her own cowardice, of rebellion against 
her own equivocation, swept over her. 
She looked coldly at Loring out of eyes 
heavy-lidded with tears and sleepless- 
ness, and it was to him she spoke, al- 
though she addressed Adeline in words, 

“Mother is wearing your locket, Ade- 
line,” she declared. 

Loring sneered. 

“I must try to provide you with more 
jewels, my dear,” he said. “It’s too bad 
to force you to rob the infant’s treasure 
box. And it is the least a good hus- 
band can do for a devoted and docile 
wife.” 

She was nervous and shaking after 
her sleepless night. A devoted and do- 
cile wife! Once she had expected to 
be that—that and how much more! 
The tears welled up in her eyes, and 
she began gulping her food nervously. 

Loring watched her with some satis- 
faction. He had taken the right course, 
he believed, to break her spirit. 

“You won't forget to have Adeline 
ready for Mrs. Chisholm, Marcia,” he 
said, rising. The waitress entered the 
room, and he passed around the table 
until he stood by his wife’s chair. She 
looked up, apprehensive and miserable. 

“T shan’t be back for luncheon,” he 
told her. 

There was a gleam of something al- 
most like amusement in his look—he 
had discovered a new form of sport 
He bent over her and kissed her good- 
by, to the great satisfaction of the maid, 
who informed the cook in the kitchen 
that she had never seen a more devoted 
husband that Doctor Bristow, although 
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she had always lived in the first fami- 
lies, where, it is well known, all the 
domestic virtues flourish. 

Adeline came home from her god- 
mother’s an hour after her bedtime, 
which was five, and in anything but a 
soporific state. Her fat little cheeks 
were bright pink with excitement, her 
gray eyes shining. She had new trin- 
kets—a foolish ring upon one of her 
chubby fingers, and a wonderful talking 
doll from Paris. She was in no mood 
for bread and milk and bed. 

When these were somewhat strongly 
urged upon her by her nurse and her 
mother, at first she whimpered and 
pouted, and suddenly caused- confusion 
in the household force by putting her 
head obstinately on side and lisping: 
“Oh, damn!” 

The nurse fell back a step, and Mar- 
cia sprang forward one. The baby sur- 
veyed them both with unrepentant, 
though half-frightened, eyes. 

“What was that you said, Adeline, 
dear?” asked her mother, striving to 
keep her voice even and unterrifying. 

Adeline looked at her slyly, and de- 
clined to commit herself as to her pre- 
vious remark. 

“You must tell me, honey,” said Mar- 
cia, lifting her to her lap. 

Adeline shook her head. 

“The lady said I mustn’t let you 
know,” she replied succinctly. 

“What lady °” 

“A lady at godmother’s—a pretty 
lady, with hair—why don’t you do your 
hair that way, mother?” She indicated 
a voluminous set of puffs with her dim- 
pled hands. 

“Never mind about mother’s hair just 
now. Tell me what it was you said ‘a 
while ago. The lady with the pretty 
hair isn’t your mother, you know, and 
you must mind me, not her. What was 
it you said?” 

Adeline hid her face upon her moth- 


er’s bosom, and there murmured the . 


offending words. 
“Who did you hear saying that?” 
asked Marcia. 
“All the ladies. 
never tell you.” 
Marcia fell to work to eradicate the 


3ut they said I must 
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teachings of the afternoon. She did not 
leave Adeline until the little girl was 
asleep. She wondered if she had per- 
haps been too strenuous, too insistent, 
in her efforts to purge the child’s mem- 
ory; probably everything that she had 
heard that afternoon would have been 
sponged out of her recollection by morn- 
ing, anyway. 

But when Adeline was just a little 
older—what then? Could she alone 
overcome all the influences that would 
be brought to bear upon the plastic, im- 
pressionable nature of the little girl? 

Last night, when her husband had for 
the first time in months embraced her— 
with an embrace that was, in the cir- 
cumstances, merely a wanton outrage—- 
she had told herself that she could not 
remain beneath his roof. She could 
not submit to such a thing again, and 
her instinct warned her that his new 
animosity toward her could gratify it- 
self in this way; she could not endure 
it—she would not! 

But before morning she had persuaded 
herself that she would be able to meet 
this situation as she had met others— 
that by quiet methods she would be able 
to hold her own against even this new 
phase in their relations. She had even 
told herself, conventionally, that she 
must do so’for Adeline’s sake. 

To-night she was asking herself if 
it might not be, for Adeline’s sake, as 
well as her own, that she would have 
to leave her husband. Surely she could 
not expose the child either to the cor- 
rupting, materialistic influences which 
Loring’s friends would throw about her, 
or to the ugly spectacle of daily bicker- 
ing between her parents. 

As long as Irene Tevis remained in 
Salesby, matters did not come to a crisis 
between the Bristows. Loring’s flirta- 
tion with her, conducted now more 
openly than ever, since there was no 
longer any reason for trying to hood- 
wink Marcia, occupied most of his lei- 
sure time. 

He was a busy man, for, with new 
prosperity, much of its old-time salu- 
brity seemed to have departed from 
Salesby. In proportion to its popula- 
tion, as statistical reports say, there was 
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as much nervous breakdown, as much 
gout, as much of all the ills that follow 
in the wake of too busy or too opulent 
a life, as in New York itself. 

Loring, by his skill, his magnetism, 
and his diplomacy, had established one 
of the largest practices in the town— 
quite the largest among the wealthy. 
Besides that, he had achieved—his ene- 
mies said by politics, his friends by abil- 
ity—the post ‘of chief of the visiting 
staff at the hospital. 

He was distinctly a busy man, and an 
unusual pressure of affairs immediately 
after the dinner at Mrs. Chisholin’s had 
prevented his bestowing the attention 
upon Marcia’s discipline that he re- 
solved to give it. 

After two or three weeks, Marcia 
lapsed into her serene security again. 
The threatening outbreak of that night 
she came to attribute to Loring’s anger 
at her discovery of his affair with Mrs. 
Tevis. Now that he had accepted the 
knowledge that she knew, now that he 
had had time to perceive that she did 
not mean to make any scenes on the 
subject, he had been restored to him- 
self—so she reasoned. 

She put away the fear that had been 
in her heart that night—the fear that 
he, admitting his regard for another 
woman, and aware of her own indiffer- 
ence to him, would sully her with the 
outrageous forms of affection. 

She hugged to her heart, also, the 
hope that for a few years, at least, she 
would still -be able to possess her little 
girl in peace, fearful of no greater 
menace in her bringing up than an oc- 
casional visit to her godmother’s. 

It was when the Lawrences returned, 
early in the winter, bringing with them 
Mrs. Berisford, that she lost her feel- 
ing of quietude. It was, or seemed to 
be, Iona Lawrence who precipitated the 
trouble. She motored to the Bristows’ 
door one morning in December. 

“Marcia, dear,” she began briskly, as 
soon as preliminaries were over, “I 
want your house.” 

Marcia laughed. 

“You have a better one of your own,” 
she said gayly, “but of course you can 
have mine, too, if you want it.” 


“No, I haven't,” declared Mrs. Law- 
rence, in regard to her own house. 
“You remember that those lost souls of 
decorators promised to have the li- 
brary and billiard room done over be- 
fore Thanksgiving? Of course they 
haven't kept their word I don’t 
know why I expected them to; I’m for- 
ty-five years old, and I never yet knew 
one of them to get out of one’s prem- 
ises on the date he promised. How- 
ever, that’s neither here nor there. 
They’re still in possession, and I can’t 
hold my parlor meeting for Muriel 
Berisford. She has to get back to Eng- 
land by Christmas, and it’s now or 
never that we must get her audience 
together.” 

“Of course, we can have the meeting 
here,” said Marcia eagerly. “The house 
isn’t as large as yours, to be sure, but 
the rooms are very well arranged. How 
many camp stools shall I order in? 
What time of day shall we have it? 
I’m inclined to think well of three 
o'clock, aren't you? They'll be a lot 
more likely to ask her questions infor- 
mally around the tea table, afterward, 
than if we keep it a stiff meeting 
throughout. Don’t you think so?” 

Mrs. Lawrence nodded. 

“Next Tuesday afternoon, then,” 
she said. “I'll leave my list with you, 
so that you can ask any one I have not 
on it. It’s awfully nice of you, Marcia. 
How’s the baby ?” 

“She’s well,” replied Marcia absent- 
ly, skimming the list. 3 

A look of brightness had come back 
to her face. She almost sang as she 
seated herself at her desk to send invi- 
tations to those of her acquaintances 
whom Mrs. Lawrence had not included. 
It was a little thing, of course, she told 
herself—this meeting to listen to the 
Englishwoman identified with the femi- 
nist movement abroad. It was a long, 
long way from meetings, little or big, 
to that day to which her mother had 
looked forward, when women should 
stand upon their own feet, making their 
own lives, and not taking them as gifts 
from the hands of men. A long, long 
way ; but at least it was a. beginning. 

The invitations to those few women 
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But when she found the old man in the hospital there was no recognition in his eyes. 


who, she thought, might be interested, 
had been sent. She had not consulted 
Loring in regard to the matter. Once 
or twice, in former times, when she 
had tried to tell him something of what 
the Salesby Woman’s Club was doing, 
or of its meetings at this house or at 
that, he had been rather obviously 
bored. For the last year, she had sel- 
dom troubled to mention to him when 
she was going to have any exclusively 
feminine gathering in the house. 

“Go on and have your talkfests,”’ he 
had said to her, once. ‘‘Reform the 
world and elevate your own minds, but 
don’t tell me about it. Have pity on a 
poor worm of a man who has nothing 
to do but his day’s work.” 

It had been a jest then, but a jest 
covering real indifference to her pur- 
suits. Later, she had learned to act on 
that indifference. 

Perhaps if Irene Tevis had not sud- 
denly announced an intention of spend- 
ing the winter in New York, Marcia’s 
little party might have gone off without 
casualty. But on the day before the 
meeting, the doctor’s office telephone 
rang, and, when he answered, Irene’s 
languid voice remarked: 


“Come up this afternoon, and tell me 


good-by. I’m off to New York this 
evening.” 

“Clothes?” inquired the doctor po- 
litely. 


“No—two or three months of opera, 
and the rest of it.” 

“Two or three months!” 

The doctor’s voice was a study in 
many emotions. He could scarcely be- 
lieve her in earnest. Was it possible 
that their flirtation did not afford her 
enough excitement and amusement? 
Was it possible that it meant so little 
to her that she could capriciously drop 
it at will? 

He put his patients off that after- 
noon with very brief attention, and hur- 
ried out to Irene’s. When he left her, 
he was more than ever convinced that 
all women needed masters. She cer- 
tainly needed a master, with her whims, 
her extravagances, her vagaries. He 
felt surging up in him the desire to 
subjugate her—that would be a con- 
quest to satisfy, to delight, a man. 

The tumult in him at the very thought 
recalled to his mind the old, trium- 
phant expectation with which he had 
wooed Marcia. Would he be again de- 
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ceived? Would the avowed pleasure 
seeker, the woman of coquetry, prove 
as rebellious to his molding as that other 
one, frail and yielding, delicate and 
pure, had proved? From momentary 
annoyance with Irene, his mind reverted 
to his permanent cause of quarrel with 
his wife. 

He elected to walk home—he had not 
been getting exercise enough; his waist 
measurement, when last he was at the 
tailor’s, had given him a moment’s re- 
flection. Irene’s cool captiousness re- 
called it, and, being a man of action, he 
immediately sent his machine home, and 
resolved upon five miles of pedestrian- 

.ism a day. 

As he strolled along through the early 
dusk, a neighbor from the Hill overtook 
him. 

“The Married Men’s Association is 
going to take your case in hand pretty 
soon, Bristow,” remarked the jocose 
gentleman. 

“What about, Claridge?” 

“Well, you’re allowing your wife to 
incite all the others to rebellion against 
constituted authority, aren’t you?” 

Claridge grinned the comfortable grin 
of a man whose happiness rests on 
some surer basis than constituted au- 
thority. Doctor Bristow looked at him 
inquiringly. 

“What are the women up to now? I 
haven't heard Mrs. Bristow say any- 
thing; come to think of it, I’ve been 
pretty busy the last few days, and 
haven’t had much chance to talk with 
her.” 

“Why, they’re having a female shindy 
around at your place to-morrow after- 
noon to listen to this blooming English- 
woman—what’s her name? Oh, yes, 
Berisford. She’s one of these militant 
dames, you know—wants the marriage 
service or the property act or something 
changed, and simply insists on having 
the ballot. Didn’t you know about it?” 

“T dare say I’ve heard, but I’ve not 
paid much attention,’ answered Lor- 
ing. A rage, out of all proportion to 
its cause, seized him. He tried to con- 
ceal it from the other man’s idle, amused 
gaze. “Your wife one, Claridge?’ he 
asked. 


“Lord, yes,” replied Claridge. “She 
goes up to the State House every year. 
Well,” dropping his jocose tone for 
one of sober argument, “why not? If 
anything should happen to me, it would 
be a pity for Annie never to be allowed 
a voice in laying out new water mains 
or electing school superintendents until 
her eldest son should be able to repre- 
sent her. That would be twenty years 
from now,” added Claridge. 

“Quite so,” said Loring, but he spoke 
thickly. 

He had paid little attention to Clar- 
idge’s remarks. All his thoughts were 
centred angrily upon Marcia. She was 
doing this to defy him. That was the 
one idea in his mind as he bade his 
neighbor good night, and ran up the 
steps of his house. Well, he would 
show her that she could not! 

He did not immediately seek Marcia 
out. He wanted to have perfect control 
of himself when he met her. He knew 
what he was going to do, but it was 
essential that it should be done neatly, 
convincingly. 

So he went to his own room, and sat 
for a while, marshaling his forces. For 
one weak moment, the thought occurred 
to him that, after all, the game was 
scarcely worth the candle. Why strug- 
gle to overcome her? Their marriage 
was a failure—why not admit it, and 
separate? 

But he put the counsel of feebleness 
from him; if their marriage was a fail- 
ure, it was because Marcia had inherited 
and imbibed the notions of feminine in- 
dependence which would make any mar- 
riage a failure. He must eradicate them 
—he would eradicate them, beginning 
this very night! 

He appeared in the dining room very 
carefully dressed, handsome, and deb- 
onair. But there was something in 
his smile, something in the gleam of his 
eye, something in his punctilious cour- 
tesy, which made Marcia’s heart flut- 
ter nervously. They reminded her of 
that night—that humiliating night! The 
pains which he took to make conver- 
sation frightened her. What did all this 
elaborate comedy portend? 

“Will you be going back to the office 
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to-night?” she asked, in a voice which 
had a tremor of fear. 

“No, there’s nothing on hand that 
Louis can’t take care of.” Doctor Bris- 
tow had recently set up an assistant. 
“I’m going to be a devoted family man, 
and spend the evening at home.” 

He looked across the table at her, 
and smiled at her pallor, the agitation 
in her eyes. He had been drinking 
whisky and soda with his dinner, and 
Marcia watched him refill his glass with 
apprehension. She remembered some- 
where reading, somewhere hearing, that 
a man reveals himself most sincerely 
when alcohol has unlocked some of the 
guards which he normally puts upon 
himself. 

She had thought of this before in 
connection with Loring. Determined, 
amorous, possessive—all this she had 
seen him before, under the influence of 

drink, although never, in her knowl- 
due of him, had he been what could, 
by any stretch, be described as drunk. 

He held the door ceremoniously open 
for her as she passed from the dining 
room after dinner. He paid her a com- 
pliment on her coiffure. She shud- 
dered with a sense of impending dan- 
ger. 
As for him, he smiled as he followed 
her into the library. He felt in fit shape 
for the task he had undertaken, and 
he was sure, also, that it was one to 
absorb his spare energies, and give him 
pleasurable occupation during Irene’s 
absence. Perhaps—who could tell? If 
Marcia should be sufficiently broken to 
his will by the end of the winter, there 
might be something in their new rela- 
tionship which would be a weapon in 
the breaking of Irene Tevis. 

To his inflamed imagination, the ruth- 
less subordination of woman was a 
sacred duty. It was an imtoxicated 
thought, but there was no intoxication 
in his look or voice, as he seated him- 
self opposite Marcia and clipped a cigar. 

“May I smoke?” he asked deferen- 
tially. “Thank you. My dear, I shalt 
have to ask you to call off the meeting 


you intended to hold here to-morrow. 


Marcia stared at him, half compre- 
hending. 





“You mean * she faltered. 

“Shall I repeat it? I mean exactly 
what I said. You must call off a meet- 
ing you intended to hold here to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

“But—but—why, that is impossible.” 

She summoned her own courage, and 
spoke resolutely. 

“Not impossible. Not even very diffi- 
cult. I suppose most of the guests 
you've invited can be reached by tele- 
phone?” 

“But I shall not try to reach them. 
That is,” she added, with a sudden de- 
sire to be reasonable, “that is, if it 
is only a whim, your wanting me to. 
Of course, if there is any real reason 
”* Her voice broke off on the 





question. 

“There is a very real reason. I don’t 
wish the meeting held here. That is 
the only one. I’m not ill, and no one 
in our family connection has, unfor- 
tunately, died. If you had seen fit to 
consult me about holding the meeting, 
I should have told you then that you 
could not do it. I’m sorry if your fail- 
ure to perform an ordinary household 
courtesy has inconvenienced many of 
your friends.” 

Marcia sat silent for a moment, study- 
ing the tips of her fingers, crisscrossed 
in her lap. Anger was swallowed up 
in a stronger feeling. She was afraid. 
She sought to summon her courage, 
to tell herself that there was nothing to 
fear, nothing that Loring could do to 
her which could harm her. 

After a minute, she had gained suffi- 
cient control to say, in a tolerably even 
voice: 

“Why do you object to the meeting ?” 

The veins in his temple suddenly 
throbbed, and he darted a malevolent 
look at her out of his blue eyes. But 
his voice was under admirable restraint 
as he began his reply. 

“My dear Marcia, have you fived so 
long with me without learning that I 
have no sympathy with the feminist 
movement?” His manner was even 
light as he spoke. He tried to draw her 
gaze toward him by the concentration 
of his own, but when her dark-fringed 
lids remained obstinately lowered over 
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her eyes, he grew more annoyed. “We 
did not discuss the subject before our 
marriage, very unfortunately, perhaps. 
If we had, you would have learned then 
in a few sentences what I have been 
unsuccessfully trying to show you dur- 
ing five years. I believe that there can 
be only one authority in the household, 
and that the man’s. What authority a 
woman has, as over her children and 
servants, is delegated to her by her hus- 
band. I believe that the normal wom- 
an agrees with me. Uurortunately, you 
had instilled into you from babyhood 
the ideas of an abnormal woman. 

“T should have tried to correct these 
long ago, and I blame myself”—his 
voice took on a sonorous roll like a 
man addressing a meeting—‘‘that I have 
delayed so late. But to-night we are 
beginning afresh, my dear Marcia, and 
as the very first step in the new order, 
you will countermand the invitations 
which you sent out without consulting 
me. You will countermand them on 
whatever grounds you choose to allege. 
The real reason will be because I do 
not care to have my house used as a 
platform for the unnatural propaganda 
of a lot of unsexed women.” 

He ceased, and looked at her for a 
second longer, but she did not raise her 
eyes. Her gaze was still bent, apparent- 
ly, on the pink tips of her fingers, fold- 
ed in her lap. He leaned toward the 
fireplace, and knocked the ash from his 
cigar upon the hearth. 

“Suppose I refuse to obey you?” She 
raised her eyes, at last, and looked at 
him squarely. 

“T hardly expect you’lP do that,” he 
replied suavely. “I do not think you 
have taken entire leave of your senses. 
You must still recognize this house as 
mine, supported by my exertions. You 
have only the rights of my agent in 
it.” 

A very slight smile flickered across 
her pale face. 

“It would take some time, I think,” 
she said, “for that very nice legal point 
to be decided. Meanwhile, the meeting 
would have to be held, in order that 
the honorable court might have a case 
to consider in the great controversy as 


to whether her husband’s home is a 
wife’s in any other sense than it is a 
servant’s.” 

“It might take some time—the law’s 
delays are notorious,” he agreed polite- 
ly. “And for that reason, my dear Mar- 
cia, I shall be under the painful ne- 
cessity—unless you give me your word 
to call the meeting off—of being at 
home to-morrow afternoon and turn- 
ing away the ladies who assemble to 
hear the new doctrine of liberty.” 

She looked at him with wide eyes for 
a little space. 

“T believe you would do it,” she mur- 
mured. She repeated the words with 
a sort of surprised air. “I really be- 
lieve you would do it—and once I 
thought that you were a large-minded 
man!” 

“Let us not begin to compare our 
mutual disillusionments,” he urged her. 
“Have I your promise not to have the 
meeting here ?” 

“You have,” she replied. 

Her manner was as calm as his own, 
her air of assurance as great. He did 
not altogether like it. It robbed his 
first victory in the warfare he intended 
to wage upon her of some sweetness. 
However, he could not afford to show 
his dissatisfaction. 

“T thought you would see reason,” 
he told her. “I have some hope of -you 
yet, Marcia, my dear.” 

“T saw no reason,” said Marcia cold- 
ly. “I yielded to brute force—nothing 
else.” 

“It was reasonable in you to recog- 
nize brute force before it was exerted, 
and to realize that you would have to 
yield to it.” 

After a few minutes, she said she 
thought she would go to her room, 
and Loring stood, au Chesterfield, until 
she had left the room. He heard her 
light tread up the stairs and across the 
hall above—the light tread that he had 
once told himself he would never hear 
without having his heart keep joyful 
time with it. So much for the infatua- 
tion of youth! 

At any rate, he had one satisfaction. 
He had this evening demonstrated that 
the only thing required in the manage- 
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ment of a woman was a little cold firm- 
ness. Some women, perhaps, would 
have wept, and pouted, and prolonged 
the unpleasantness of surrender. But 
Marcia was thoroughbred—he “would 
say that much for her! 

The next afternoon as he hurried 
into his offices in Henley’s Block, his 
attention was attracted by a larger con- 
course than usual streaming into the 
narrow hall which bore, in faded gilt 
letters above its door, the words “‘Sales- 
by Lyceum.” 

The crowd was composed of women 
—he noticed Marcia’s friend, Mrs. 
Lawrence, among them. He bowed to 
her with his customary deference. He 
knew that she did not like him; but, 
after all, she was a Lawrence, and a 
friend of his wife’s. He could afford 
to overlook a trifle like her indifference 
to him, especially to-day, when he was 
celebrating in his thoughts a triumph 
over the upsetting principles for which 
he knew she stood. 

There was something sharp and ques- 
tioning in the glance Mrs. Lawrence 
gave him as she returned his saluta- 
tion. 

He forgot all about the women and 
Salesby Lyceum before his office hours 
were over, and he gave them no thought 
as he hurried down to make a few calls 
before catching a late train into Boston, 
where he was attending a medical din- 
ner. 

He stayed all night in Boston, coming 
down on an early train in the morning. 
A newsboy thrust into his hand a copy 
of the Salesby Daily Courier, as he 
stepped from his train. He looked at 
the headlines as he rode uptown in the 
trolley that made the trip to the station. 

On the first page, in ink particularly 
black, and type particularly large for 
so conservative a sheet as the Salesby 
Daily Courier, he read that the after- 
noon before had seen a branch of the 
National Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion formed in the town. He began to 
read the item attentively. 

It appeared that his wife had pre- 
sided at a meeting in the Salesby Ly- 
ceum the afternoon before, that Mrs. 
3erisford had spoken, and that it was 


on this auspicious occasion that the 
suffrage organization was effected, sev- 
enty-seven of the hundred women pres- 
ent joining. Marcia, it seemed, was its 
secretary. Iona Lawrence was to serve 
as its president. 

Angry sparks shot from his eyes as 
he realized what his wife had done. She 
had kept her promise—oh, yes, Marcia 
would never become so besotted in her 
new beliefs, he told himself, as to make 
her unmindful of her word! But she 
had defied him absolutely, notwith- 
standing. 

The newspaper account of the pro- 
ceedings gave no hints of the means by 
which she had turned her guests from 
her own door, and had herded them to- 
gether in the bare hall in Henley’s 
Block. He did not put it beyond her, 
in her mood of defiance, to have told 
the women the real truth. His jaws 
were set as he crumpled the sheet into 
a ball, and threw it on the car floor. 

There was no time to “have it out” 
with Marcia that morning. There were 
the sick whom he must visit, and the 
long line of the ailing who would be 
waiting for him. On the whole, it was 
just as well. Whatever he did, what- 
ever he said, in this contest between 
himself and his wife, must be done and 
said with deliberation. 

Instinctively, he felt that if he let 
himself go, he would lose ground. And 
always, he remembered, with a sort of 
vicious satisfaction, he could do the 
thing most harrowing to her. He, who 
had neglected her for years; who had 
declared in a thousand ways that she 
was nothing to him but the figurehead 
in his home; who had openly avowed 
an interest in another woman, and who 
had accepted with profoundly cyni- 
cal calm the statement that his wife no 
longer loved him—he could force upon 
her the semblance of love, the semblance 
of passion. 

He knew her, he knew her shy and 
delicate reserves. In no other way could 
he so swiftly break her stubborn will. 

He set his jaw, and squared his shoul- 
ders. By the means hardest for her 
to bear, she should learn that she was 
the creature in subjugation. 
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little while ago, 
had feebly coun- 
seled him not to 
enter upon this 
base contest of 
wills, but to ac- 
knowledge, can- 
didly, and with 
what dignity 
might be, that the 
marriage was a 
failure, and had 
better be dis- 
solved. 

He was not 
fighting for his 
home, his happi- 
ness; he was not 
fighting for love. 


ardor to possess 
Marcia had ever 
been, was now his 
ardor to bend her, 
to break _ her. 
Reason was blot- 
ted out. He want- 
ed his own way, 
and would _hesi- 
tate at nothing to 
gain it, even 
though, gained, it 
brought no other 
reward. 

The insanity of 
the strong-willed, 
stubborn man was 
his. Yet he made 
his rounds, saw 


“You come to me, my dear,” he said, with paternal kindness. his patients, at- 


And through Adeline, too, he would 
teach her. It was absurd that the child 
should not establish a greater and more 
beneficial intimacy with her godmother. 
The lonely, hard old woman seemed to 
desire it; but Marcia’s ridiculous, stand- 
offish attitude had interposed a per- 
petual barrier. That should be re- 
moved; he would take a hand in the 
management of the nursery, himself. 
Adeline should profit by the connection 
which had been made for her. 

He no longer heard the weak, and, 
to his mind, unworthy voice which, a 


tended to the rou- 
tine of his profession without once sug- 
gesting to any one who saw him that 
he was a man half mad, obsessed by 
one devouring desire. 

Marcia, quicker than his public at 
reading his moods, was disturbed by his 
bearing when she met him at the close 
of the day. His eyes measured her re- 
morselessly. Through all the careful 
civility of his voice as he inquired about 
her and the child, she heard a wicked 
irony. Beneath the careful restraint of 
his manner, she detected the angered, 
violent brute, as she remembered once 
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seeing the straining, powerful muscles 
of a caged tiger beneath his silken coat. 

“So you had your meeting, after all?” 
said Doctor Bristow blandly. 

Marcia, on guard, acquiesced mono- 
syllabically. 

“Do you think that was playing quite 
fair with me?” he asked. 

“It was only the use of your hotise— 
‘the house supportéd by your exertions’ 
—to which you objected,” she replied. 
“I did not use your house, and I used 
none of your money in paying for the 
hall.” 

“May I ask how you succeeded in 
transferring the meeting?” 

“Mrs. Lawrence and I telephoned to 
every one whom we had invited, that it 
was impossible, after all, to use my—- 
that is, your—house, and that the meet- 
ing would be held in the Lyceum, in- 
stead. Two hours arranged that.” 

“What reason did you give?” 

“IT gave no reason. I simply stated 
the facts. I did not mention your name 
or your objections. I did not make you 
publicly ridiculous,” she ended, with a 
cold contempt. 

“That was very thoughtful of you. 
Since you have so much regard for the 
appearance I present in the community, 
kindly write, resigning your office in 
that band of women who put them- 
selves on record yesterday as lacking 
the normal feminine instinct. I wish 
you to resign not only from the office, 
but from the organization.” 

“T shall not do it,” she replied. 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then she lifted her face, suddenly drawn 
with grief, suddenly dimmed with tears. 

“Oh, Loring,” she cried, and he was 
conscious of a curious thrill at the 
sound of her voice, at her use of his 
name; how long had it been since she 
had spoken it before? ‘Please let us 
not go on like this any longer. If every- 
thing that I care for is so repugnant 
to you, if I—if we—are so indifferent 
to each other, let us separate before 
things are uglier between us than they 
are. I am not blaming you for it all 
any more than I blame myself. We 
should never have been married. I was 
too young; I did not know myself, or 
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you, or life, or anything. I know I 
have brought out all the worst side of 
you—it is because we are so hopeless- 
ly mismated! Oh, Loring, for the sake 
of that poor, lovely, dead dream of ours, 
let us end this!” 

The tears brimmed over now as she 
looked at him with infinite appeal. 

Loring returned her gaze with a long, 
smiling regard of interest. 

“My ‘dear Marcia, you are very elo- 
quent. You have the makings of an 
orator in you. It is almost a pity to 
take you away from the ladies who so 
sorely need eloquence and oratory. But 
you are entirely mistaken about my 
feelings. I am very fond of you— 
much too fond to permit you to leave 
me! A little docility on your part, a 
little use of your own charms in place 
of your new eloquence, and you would 
find me as devoted as ever.” 

He finished with a smile. 

A sort of horror dried the tears in 
Marcia’s eyes. She shrank back in her 
chair. 

“You are making a jest of it,’ she 
faltered. ‘‘Ah, it is not a thing to be 
ironical about—it is heartbreaking— 
heartbreaking for us both. For surely 
you, too, looked forward to—love—and 
peace—and—and How can you 
sneer about it now?” 

“T assure you, my dear girl, I was 
never less inclined in my life to make a 
jest, or to be ironical. I haven’t the 
slightest intention of letting you ‘go out 
of my life,’ as the melodramas say. 
intend to turn over a new leaf, and to 
be a most devoted husband.” Again he 
smiled, and again she shrank deeper 
into her chair. “It will be easy for me 
—I have never strayed so very far 
afield. The least you can do is to meet 
me halfway, and to become a devoted 
wife. The first step is to rid yourself 
of these new affiliations.” 

She stared at him as though she were 
fascinated by the new, cold, malevolent 
expression on his handsome face. She 
continued to stare at him when the tele- 
phone rang, and he took up the receiver, 
and spoke professionally, calmly, pleas- 
antly, to the person at the other end of 
the wire. 
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When he was through with his talk, 
he turned toward her, still smiling. 

“Suppose I were to consent to such 
a rattled-brain proposition as the one 
you have just made, Marcia,” he began 
in the easy manner of idle argument, 
of talk for talk’s sake, “you know that 
you could never get along without Ade- 
line.” 

“Without Adeline!’ She could 
scarcely utter the preposterous words. 

“Certainly. You didn’t for a minute 
suppose that I would surrender my 
daughter, even if anything could induce 
me to part from my wife?” 

She made no reply, but sat looking 
at him with the expression of horror 
transfixed upon her face. 

“And how would you live? I don’t 
think you would demand maintenance 
from me, and you have no ‘gaining oc- 
cupation,’ as the reports say, of your 
own. What is it your mother’s estate 
pays you—about twenty dollars a 
month, isn’t it? Less than you give 
your chambermaid. No, Marcia, I 
don’t think you had considered the 
matter in its practical bearings when 
you made that foolish suggestion. Put 
the nonsense out of your mind—put all 
your nonsense out of your mind! Come 
here and kiss me and make up, and see 
how soon you will forget Mrs. Beris- 
ford’s heresies.” 

She shrank back still farther. She 
was very white. Her dark eyes never 
ceased to read his face. She under- 
stood, she saw all that he intended. 

“You cannot be so cruel, you cannot 
be so heartless, so—brutal, as you make 
yourself out to be,” she said, by and 
by, but the words came in little breath- 
less gasps. 

“Ts it brutal for a man to declare his 
intention of cherishing his child and of 
loving his wife?” There was still the 
ironic suavity in his voice. “Come, 
come, Marcia—admit you’re on the 
wrong tangent.” 

He raised himself from the chair, 
and stood at his full height before her. 
Something in her recognized his com- 
manding good looks even in that mo- 
ment of utter repulsion from him. 

He went to the mantelpiece, looked 
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for a match, and, returning, bent over 
her chair. She had a moment’s dizzy 
impression of unfathomed hatred in 
his cold, blue eyes as he stooped above 
her. Then she closed her eyes and 
thrust at him with futile hands to pre- 
vent his caress. He caught her wrists 
in a strong grasp and laughed. 

“Tut, tut! Wild-cat tactics in a so- 
ber matron? That will never do.” He 
kissed her again and again. “There,” 
he said, finally releasing her. ‘That is 
more as it should be between loving 
married folk, isn’t it?” 

But if it had not been for a little 
half-strangled moan he would not have 
known that she had not fainted, so 
white was she against the green chair. 

She had no measure of the time that 
elapsed before she opened her eyes. 
She was somehow astonished that the 
familiar room should be unchanged, all 
its lamps and flowers, all its customary 
comforts and elegancies, the same as 
when she had been engulfed beneath 
the wave of terror and of shame. Her 
husband sat regarding her with the 
same blue eyes that had frightened her. 
His lips still wore the same cold smile 
that she remembered. 

She rose dizzily to her feet. 

“I—I must go,” she muttered stu- 
pidly. “I feel—that is, I must go.” 

He arose, smiling and deferential. 

“T will take you to your room,” he 
told her. 

She stood still, halted on her way to 
the door. Her eyes questioned him 
wildly. 

“Come, Marcia,” he said, with sud- 
den roughness, “don’t make a scene be- 
fore the servants. Don’t make a fool 
of yourself. Try to behave like a ra- 
tional human being. Remember that 
you are my wife.” 

He caught her by the arm, and half 
dragged her, too dull, too weak to re- 
sist, up. the stairs. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Marcia and Adeline arrived in New 
York on the afternoon of the next day. 
Besides the baby, Marcia had a hand 
bag containing fifteen dollars and a 
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scrap of paper with Doctor Leary’s 
address written on it, and a small valise 
holding a change of clothing for her- 
self andethe little girl. 

It was characteristic of her that she 
had taken none of her friends in Sales- 
by into her confidence before she left 
home. The habitual instinct of the 
wife which had made her try to con- 
ceal Loring’s faults when first she had 
begun to perceive them herself survived 
in her to that extent. 

She knew that the Lawrences would 
have given her asylum, that half a 
dozen other houses offering her the 
same dignified protection as_ theirs 
would have been open to her for the 
asking. But she could not enter them 
and ask for shelter without declaring 
how this situation had arisen between 
her and Loring, without involving them, 
too, in the outcome. 

With Doctor Leary, it would be dif- 
ferent, so she thought in her distrac- 
tion. There was nothing she could 
tell him of Loring’s brutal coldness, of 
Loring’s relentless determination, which 
the old man had not already learned in 
his own experience. She would only 
have to say to him: “I could not stand 
it any longer, I could not face the thing 
on which he was set, and so I’ve come 
away—help me,” and she was sure that 
he would help her. 

New York was almost an unknown 
city to her. Once or twice, for a week 
at a time, in her girlhood she had vis- 
ited it under the chaperonage of Mrs. 
Lawrence. Laura Bostwick, after her 
return to Salesby, had never returned 
to the scenes of her bitterest experi- 
ence. 

Once in the early days of her mar- 
ried life, before the differences in their 
temperament had made the ugly breach 
>%etween her and Loring, Marcia had 
spent a few joyful, extravagant days in 
a glittering hotel with him. But all her 
acquaintance with the great metropolis 
was on the gay and luxurious side that 
transients know. The humble street- 
car lines were as far from her experi- 
ence as the road across the Saharan 
desert. 

She had contemplated trying to reach 


Doctor Leary’s address by means of 
them, having appealed to a policeman. 
3ut the directions sounded too compli- 
cated. She shook her head, and the 
most active of half a dozen cabmen who 
were importuning her swooped down 
upon her bag, and deposited her and 
Adeline in his vehicle before she had 
fairly caught her breath. 

After the swift circuit of a few 
streets, they drew up before the shab- 
biest of a row of shabby houses on a 
side street. They were old-fashioned 
brick buildings with narrow balconies 
before their parlor windows and steep 
sets of stairs leading to their front 
doors. ' 

It was the middle of the afternoon— 
Marcia had left Salesby by the earliest 
train after the door had closed on Lor- 
ing in the morning—but many of the 
inhabitants of the brick row seemed to 
be still engaged in the occupations 
which more enterprising districts put 
out of the way in the forenoon. Here 
a lady in a wrapper dusted some small 
rugs over the iron balcony rail, there 
a negro languidly washed windows, and 
at a third house, a little farther gone in 
dilapidation yet, the first-floor lodger 
put out to dry a few handkerchiefs and 
stockings. 

Before the houses there were tiny’ 
yards, scarcely bigger than the first-. 
floor lodger’s pocket handkerchiefs, but 
one perceived that even in summer they 
must be grassless, shrubless, flowerless. 
Now they were compact squares of 
frozen earth littered with bits of paper, 
with orange peel, and the plentiful 
fuzz and refuse of infrequent sweep- 
ings. : 

Marcia was pained to learn from the 
cabman that the brief drive had cost 
her two dollars. She paid it, making 
many a note of the fact that she must 
never again ride in cabs in New York., 

The cabby touched his hat in ac- 
knowledgment of the receipt of his 
fare, and she and Adeline climbed up’ 
the lodging-house steps together. 

She knew, from what Doctor Leary: 
had told her, that he had been reduced 
from a whole apartment to a dingy first- 
floor room which served him as office 
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and lodgings, too, but she was a little 
astonished to find how forlorn and 
dreary the neighborhood really was. 

Across the street from the row of 
brick houses towered a great printing 
establishment, and the noise of its vi- 
brating machinery was the constant un- 
derbore of the noisy ‘street. 

In the long French window of the 
parlor, a worn sign was stuck—William 
j. Leary, M, D. 

The person who opened the door to 
her ring was an ebullient female of 
some forty dusty summers. 

“Doctor Leary? He ain't here. They 
took him to the hospital day before yes- 
terday. If you're one of his patients 
you're to go to old Doctor Burgmeister 
on Lexington Avenue—seven thousand 
and three.” 

“I’m not one of Doctor Leary’s pa- 
tients,” answered Marcia tremulously. 
“I’m just a—a connection. What was 
the matter with him?” 

“Come inside and rest a few min- 
utes,” the landlady invited her hos- 
pitably. ‘I never knew he had any con- 
nections.” And she inquisitively eyed 
Marcia and little Adeline, who was sur- 
veying the strange New York with 
some evidences of distaste. 

“What did you say his illness was?” 
asked Marcia. “And to what hospital 
was he taken?” 

“Typhoid—but he never caught it in 
this house. Sanitary plumbing—Lord 
knows, I had an awful time to get the 
landlord to put it in—and all the water 
filtered. But the doctor—he used to eat 
and drink in the worst restaurants— 
the wonder is he didn’t catch every- 
thing long ago.” 

The landlady was _ expansively 
gloomy in her retrospective view of the 
lodger. 

“Do you know what hospital 
began Marcia. 

“No, I was out when they come for 
him, or I'd have remembered for sure. 
Doctor Burgmeister will be able to tell 
you, I reckon. It was him that got the 
doctor taken. You ain't close kin to 
him, are you? You don’t look a mite 
like him.” 

“No,” said Marcia, shaking her head. 
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She looked at her valise and at Ade- 
line drooping wearily against her knee. 

“Have you,” she began, with sudden 
brightening, “a room where I could stay 
to-night? I had expected Doctor Leary 
to recommend a boarding place, but I 
don’t suppose he could have done bet- 
ter for me than recommend me a room 
here.” 

“T ain’t keen on lady lodgers,” re- 
plied the landlady discouragingly. ‘‘Al- 
ways using all the hot water in the 
bathroom to wash their things out! But 
I guess I could take you for a night or 
two. I don’t give board, you under- 
stand—there’s a good mealin’ place 
two doors down, and no objection here 
to light breakfasts in room, provided 
you don’t do it over the gas. It’s only 
a hall room I’ve got vacant at present.” 
She glanced doubtfully at Marcia’s 
well-tailored broadcloth and her ex- 
pensive hat. 

“How much do you ask for it?” 
asked Marcia, a little tremulous at the 
necessity for bargaining. 

“Three and a half,” declared the 
landlady, adding a dollar and a half as 
a tribute to Marcia’s tailor and milliner. 

“I'll take it for a week, if you'll let 
me have it. [I promise not to do a fam- 
ily wash in the bathroom.” She smiled 
a little faintly. 

“You don’t look like the washing 


kind,” admitted the landlady, albeit 
grudgingly. ‘Terms payable in ad- 
vance,” she added automatically. 


Marcia parted from three dollars and 
a half, and was shown upstairs to a 
small room furnished to almost over- 
flowing with large pieces of worn fur- 
niture of the mid-Victorian period. 

She made a note on her tablets of 
Doctor Burgmeister’s address, and put 
Adeline to bed for her afternoon nap. 
She felt some compunctions about leav- 
ing the child in the stuffy, cramped 
room. But she must find the doctor 
immediately and take counsel with him, 
if he were in position to offer her coun- 
sel. : 
But when she finally found the old 
man in the hospital there was no rec- 
ognition in his eyes. 

“He'd been going around with a 
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walking case for a week or so,” the 
nurse told her. “It’s a strange thing 
that physicians, of all men in the world, 
will take such chances with themselves! 
There’s very little hope—he’s no consti- 
tution at all. Years and years of over- 
work and malnutrition.” 

Marcia stood 
silent, looking 
down at the 
gaunt old wreck. 

“He ought to 
have retired 
years ago,” pur- 
sued the nurse. 
“But he was all 
alone in the 
world, I under- 
stand”—she 
looked a sudden 
question at Mar- 
cia—‘‘and I sup- 
pose there was 
no one to make 
him take care of 
himself.” 

Marcia saw 
the home he 
should have had 
—the fireplace 
corner that 
ought to have 
been his in Lor- 
ing  Bristow’s 
house. She 
turned away, 
sick at heart. 

With her pity 
for the old man 
there mingled 
now a new fear 
for herself. 
With whom 
could she ad- 
vise? How was 
she to avoid be- 
ing brought ignominiously back to that 
insufferable state from which she had 
run frantically away? 

She tried to square her shoulder he- 
roically and to tell herself that she 
would be able to make a living for her- 
self and Adeline, even though the man 
who might have helped her to find 
some humble calling would never speak 








She read the statement that her husband was about to 
institute proceedings for a divorce. 
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coherently again, but she felt failure al- 
ready. Loring had been right—she was 
not trained in any “gainful occupation.” 

Well, she must do the best she could, 
for never would she return to that in- 
sufferable and degrading life that her 
husband decreed for her. Though she 
died for it, she 
must breathe the 
air of liberty, 
eat its bread, 
train her daugh- 
ter in its large, 
kind principles. 
She could not 
live in subjuga- 
tion. 





CHAPTER XII 


On Doctor 
Leary’s death, 
which happened 
a few days after 
she had arrived 
in New York, 
Marcia found 
herself curiously 
thrust into the 
position of his 
closest friend. A 
small benefit as- 
sociation to 
which he be- 
longed attended 
to the details of 
his modest fu- 
neral, but with 
as much sympa- 
thetic deference 
to Marcia as to 
a daughter. 

She was a lit- 
tle puzzled to 
know what 
course she 
ought to pursue in regard to notifying 
Loring. She had a deep feeling, even 
though it was a conventional one, that 
he should know of his early benefactor’s 
death, and that he should bear some 
witness, no matter how formal, to his 
sense of loss and his gratitude. 

But until she had some clue as to 
what his course of procedure would be 
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with her, she felt it unsafe to open com- 
munication with him herself. 

She finally induced one of the hos- 
‘pital authorities and the secretary of the 
benefit association to write to Loring. 

Her husband replied by a telegram, 
in which, by a model of condensation, 
he succeeded in saying in few words 
that he was very sorry to hear of Doc- 
tor Leary’s death, but that the details 
of the obsequies were a matter of no 
concern to him. 

The secretary of the association, a 
round little German engaged in a small 
stationery business, had tears in his 
eyes as he handed her the yellow slip. 

“I remember ven he took him in,” 
he told Marcia, who was masquerading 
as Mrs. Bostwick and who was un- 
known to be connected with Loring. 
“Ah, dat Bristow! He vas von cold 
heart.” 

Nevertheless, it was that “von cold 
heart” which alone benefited by the old 
doctor’s death. Somehow he had man- 
aged to keep a few hundred dollars out 
of the clutches of the needy beings 
among whom he lived. These were 
willed “to my dear friend, Loring Bris- 
tow, M. D.” 

Marcia learning, after she had come 
back from the dreary little Staten 
Island burying ground, of that last, pa- 
thetic sacrifice, wept more copiously 
than she had wept before; to the very 
end the old man had loved her hus- 
band, and for his sake had stayed his 
generous hands in their ceaseless task 
of giving. 

But now at last she was free to con- 
sider her own dilemma. She had been 
obliged to forego the decision in re- 
gard to her own affairs until this un- 
postponable matter of the doctor’s dy- 
ing had been cleared away. 

She: sat in the hall room, already 
grown so somberly familiar to her, and 
with Adeline peering from the foggy 
window before her, she tried to think. 
She had left Loring with no plan for 
her future, with only one decision in 
regard to it—she could not continue to 
live in the same house with him. How 
she was to continue to live anywhere 
else was now her puzzle. 
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She wondered how he was taking her 
departure, what course he would pur- 
sue in regard to it. Would he seek 
to find her out, would he try to induce 
her to return, what was he telling his 
friends in Salesby about her? With 
what glib falsehood was he explaining 
her absence? Or was it possible that he 
was telling the truth, that he was say- 
ing in that curt, hard manner of his: 
“My wife has left me, and I’m institut- 
ing divorce proceedings ?” 

However, the question was a little re- 
mote from her more vital interests. 
However he was taking it, whatever he 
might admit, whatever he might pre- 
tend, she knew that she had left him 
forever. And, having left him forever, 
she must solve the problem of her own 
support. As soon as she had found 
some sort of work—anything which 
would enable her to meet him on a foot- 
ing of independence—she would write 
and tell him so. But she must be set- 
tled in something more than her convic- 
tions before she gave him any clue of 
her whereabouts. 

The “mealin’ place’? to which the 
landlady had recommended Marcia had 
been a revelation in dingy discomfort 
to a lady trained in all the niceties of 
existence. 

It was a basement dining room, set 
forth with half a dozen tables, each 
seating six. The tablecloths, thin and 
coarse, were always awry and generally 
spotted. Cruets in stands of an ante- 
diluvian pattern sat perpetually upon 
them. — 

The lodgers from the neighboring 
houses—Marcia soon learned that there 
was no such a thing in the row as that 
magnificent dwelling called by New 
Yorkers in properly awestruck tones ‘a 
private house”—swarmed in three times 
a day. A young German warehouse 
clerk and his mother, tightly bodiced, 
diamond-earringed, slightly bald, and 
invariably armed with knitting, were 
the only “‘mealers” at the table to which 
Marcia and Adeline were assigned. 

In the course of two or three meals, 
Marcia grew to have rather an affec- 
tionate feeling for the pair. There was 
a mixture of simplicity and shrewdness 
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about them which kept her interest on 
the seesaw; but their kindness seemed 
to be of an unvarying quality. 

They gathered, from the unabashed 
questioning of Frau Vollter, whose 
motto seemed to be: “If you want to 
know anything, ask,” that Marcia and 
her little daughter were newcomers to 
the city, that the “connection”’—Frau 
Vollter christened him ‘‘uncle’—whom 
they had come to see had been found 
dying, and that they were now at a loss 
in regard to their next move. 

“He leave you some money, yes?” 
demanded Mrs. Vollter on the evening 
after the funeral and the reading of the 
Doctor Leary’s brief will. 

Marcia shook her head, her eyes fill- 
ing again with the irrepressible tears. 
The poor old man, the poor old man, 
giving, giving to the very end, to one 
so unworthy ! 

Mrs. Vollter misinterpreted the tears. 

“Too bad, too bad,” she remarked, 
“aber dat iss almost always dat way. I 
tell Adolph here he must never count 
on vat he gets from mans ven dey die. 
He can’t even tell if I meinself leave 
him anyt’ing.” She chuckled pleasantly, 
and cast a look of affectionate pride at 
her tall, burly son. ‘Did he leave any 
moneys at all?” 

“Yes,” faltered Marcia. ‘He had a 
few hundred dollars, and he left them 


to a friend, a young doctor, somewhere - 


in New England,” she finished vaguely. 

Again Mrs. Vollter murmured her 
sympathy. 

“And now you have to go to work, 
yes?” pursued the old lady. 

Marcia nodded and smiled mistily. 

“Adolph, he find you a chob,” said 
Adolph’s mother, producing her knit- 
ting as a slatternly waitress, whose 
pleasant custom it was to exchange 
persiflage with the boarders as she 
slopped through the dining room, re- 
moved small slabs of watery fish. 

Adolph blushed violently; he had a 
somewhat more subtle sense of, social 
distinctions than had his mother, and 
he felt sure that Marcia, whom Mrs. 
Vollter declared to be obviously poor 
because not one single diamond glit- 
tered anywhere upon her person, was 
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not of the class to be patronized by 
him. Still, there was no denial in his 
mild blue eyes of the fact that he could 
find her a ‘“‘chob.” 

Marcia looked toward him eagerly. 

“Oh, can you really? Do you really 
know of anything that I could do? I’m 
dreadfully ignorant, and without ac- 
complishment,” she ended brokenly. 

“T have a friend,” began Adolph, re- 
assured as to how Marcia would take 
his offer of assistance. 

“T have a friend. His wife died two 
months ago—he cannot get any one to 
take her place.” And then, realizing 
from Marcia’s amazed expression what 
he had said, he plunged wildly on: “I 
mean her place in his shop—he has a 
florist’s shop over by Second Avenue. 
But maybe that’s not the kind of a place 
you look for?” 

“What would I have to do?” 

“You would have to sell the flowers, 
and keep the books and make the place 
tidy, and make a show with the flow- 
ers every day. Somehow,” continued 
Adolph, blushing very much as he ut- 
tered his pretty, Teutonic compliment, 
“T thought you might know about flow- 
ers. My friend he has another job— 
he cannot be in the shop so very much.” 

“T do know something about flow- 
ers,” admitted Marcia. 

Her face was flushed with hope. Per- 
haps a path was opening before her. 
Perhaps the problem was to be solved 
by the chance suggestion of this kind, 
awkward young man. She had an in- 
stant’s vision of herself as the proprie- 
tor of a smart shop with a fancy name 
on the Avenue—such a shop as those 
where Loring had bought her flowers 
—or perhaps even the owner of a 
nursery outside of town. 

She had read wonderful ‘accounts of 
the tidy incomes realized by energetic 
women from carnation hothouses or 
violet cold frames. That would be the 
sort of work she really liked. 

And Adeline could be clothed, and 
educated, and made fit for any career 
that she might choose on the proceeds 
of this agreeable toil. Her mind had 
leaped forward twenty years from the 
basement dining room and the greasy 
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stew that had replaced the watery fish. 
Then her ardor had a moment’s chill 
of reflection. 

“Perhaps I wouldn't suit your 
friend,” she said. “And you don't 
know anything at all about me, though, 
to be sure, I could furnish you refer- 
ences.” 

Then she suddenly stopped short. 
How could “Mrs. Bostwick” furnish 
references? 

“He won't need any references,” de- 
clared Adolph, with calm assurance, as 
he dipped a lump of bread into the 
gravy surrounding his stew. 

The next morning Adolph took an 
hour off from his warehouse to con- 
duct Marcia to his friend. After a 
sharp scrutiny of her, the grizzled 
florist nodded. 

“Can you make wreaths?” he de- 
manded, indicating a colossal structure 
of glossy, evergreen leaves surround- 
ing the words “at rest’”’ worked out in 
white immiortelles. 

Marcia admitted that she had never 
made such a wreath, and she was 
forced to confess also that she had nev- 
er wrought a cross of white carnations 
or bound a sheaf of wheat in such a 
Way as to suggest to a mourning fam- 
ily the donor’s appreciation of the full 
and useful life of the dear departed. 

These lacks gave the owner of the 
shop some pause, for, he told her, his 
greatest demand was for funeral em- 
blems. 

“Funerals, they come the oftenest 
over here,” he said, and sighed. “‘Maybe 
you couldn’t learn quick enough.” 

But Marcia, so eager for work that 
she overcame constitutional timidity, 
offered to demonstrate to him by the 
next night her ability to master the fu- 
neral-token ait. 

“She’s niece of Doctor Leary,” 
Adolph took occasion to remark in 
the wavering shop proprietor’s ear. 
The wavering ceased. The man’s face 
glowed with sudden feeling. 

“You come to me, my dear,” he said, 
with paternal kindness. “He started 
me when I was down and out. You 
come to me. I pay you’—thrift and 


gratitude struggled in him—‘I pay you 
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—eight dollars a week now—maybe ten 
when you get to know the business and 
the times get better. Yes, ten then, 
when times are good again. We get 
along first rate, you and me. You come 
back this afternoon, and begin work. 
No credit, that’s my motto—unless 
sometimes it’s to a mother that’s lost 


her baby. But no credit—that’s the 
general rule. You come back this aft- 
ernoon.”’ 


Marcia said that she would, and tim- 
idly broached the subject of having 
Adeline in the store with her. The old 
man saw no objection. Indeed, he was 
able to imagine the little girl as an at- 
traction to trade. 

But Adolph had something to say 
about this also. Very red in the face 
he was as he said it. 

“My mother,” he remarked, address- 
ing Marcia, “she would like it if you 
would let her take the baby to the park 
each afternoon. She is so lonesome 
without her grandchildren—my brother 
Wilhelm and his family went back to 
Germany last fall, and my mother, she 
has always the eimweh for the babies. 
She told me to ask you.” 

Marcia’s eyes brimmed over 
tears of gratitude. 

“How kind you are to me, you and 
your mother!” 

“T think every one must be kind to 
you,” declared poor Adolph gravely. 

But whatever concern the avowal 
might have given her was stifled in 
Marcia by Mr. Verner’s declaration. 

‘‘Nobody can be too kind to any one 
that is Doctor Leary’s kin,” he declared. 

And Marcia could not bring herself 
to confess that her only connection with 
the kind old man was in being the wife 
of the most ungrateful of all his bene- 
ficiaries. 

Four days later, as she sat in the 
shop, which was three steps below the 
level of the street, practicing her new 
art of wreath making, the postman’s 
whistle sounded shrilly at the door, and 
the postman’s figure threw a shadow 
down into the little room. 

She looked up contentedly. It was 
his custom, as she had learned, to open 
the door a crack and to thrust the let- 


with 

















ters onto the counter, which he could 
just reach from the step. 

But to-day he opened the door wide- 
ly, and introduced not merely a blue- 
gray arm but an entire blue-gray fig- 
ure into the shop. He stared from the 
superscription on the letter in his hand 
to Marcia, looking up at him with an 
expression that blended the contentment 
of a moment before and the present in- 
stant’s inquiry. 

“Bristow ?”” he demanded. 
named Bristow here?” 

For an instant Marcia did not’ an- 
swer. All the color ebbed from her 
face until even her lips were white. 
The postman amplified the direction. 

“Mrs. Loring Bristow, care Verner, 
Florist,” he read, and again looked 
questioningly at Marcia. 

She recovered her voice. 

“It is all right,” she said, and had to 
moisten her dry lips at the end of the 
sentence. 

She stretched out her hand for the 
long, white envelope. 

“Sign here, and here,” said the post- 
man, presenting her two registry re- 
ceipts. ‘That is, if you’re the party 
this is addressed to.’ 

Marcia looked guiltily around the lit- 
tle room as if she feared that the coun- 
ter, or the cases, or the ice boxes in the 
rear might suddenly be endowed with 
speech for her undoing. 

“T am,” she said, and she wrote her 
name firmly on the receipts. 

The postman handed her the letter. 
In the upper left-hand corner she saw 
the names of Loring’s Boston lawyers. 

She waited until the door was closed, 
and the man had passed around the 
range of the windows before she tore it 
open with shaking fingers. When she 
did, she read the statement that her 
husband was about to institute pro- 
ceedings for a divorce, and that the 
eminently respectable gentlemen whose 
names appeared upon the letterhead 
would be obliged to her if she would 
designate the attorney empowered to 
receive service for her; through him 
they would like to communicate with 
her in the future, as occasion de- 


“Any one 


manded. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The question over which Marcia 
marveled during the rest of the dazed 
afternoon was how Loring had discov- 
ered her whereabouts. As a matter of 
fact, the process had been almost ridic- 
ulously simple, chance playing its usual 
important part. 

When he had discovered on the day 
after his assertion of his complete mas- 
tery of her, that she had fled and had 
taken Adeline with her, when her bold 
note to him announced nothing except 
that she would not return, he did not 
believe her farther away than Mrs. 
Lawrence’s. 

But a diplomatic inquiry over the 
telephone convinced him that she was 
not there. 

He had then been certain that she 
would return in a day. He satisfied 
himself that she had taken a very scan- 
ty wardrobe with her, and an examina- 
tion of her bank book and a moment’s 
talk’ with the bank cashier—Marcia de- 
posited her own infinitesimal income 
from her mother’s property along with 
the liberal allowance which Loring 
made for her for household expenses 
and dress—assured him that she had 
taken very little money with her. She 
would probably spend a day or so in a 
Boston hotel, and then come repent- 
antly home. 

At any rate, it was not in his reading 
of his part to make public her depar- 
ture or to cause any scandal to spring 
up because of it. However, as a mere 
matter of precaution, and because he, a 
physician, knew that actions of an hys- 
terical woman may not be safely pre- 
dicted, he wrote to Irene Tevis of her 
disappearance. He said: 


I do not think that the absence will be a 
long one. Nor do I imagine that she will be 
so ill-advised by her own obstinacy as to 
try to make her separation from me per- 
manent. And yet again, even if she should 
go to that length, I do not believe that she 
would be so absurd as to drag your name 
into the affair. 

But no one ever knows what an over- 
wrought, rebellious, hysterical woman will 
do, least of all the woman herself. She 
never displayed the least jealousy of my 
friendship with you, and, of course, since the 
courts wisely do not recognize a platonic re- 
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lationship between a man and a woman as 
ground: for the man’s wife divorcing him, 
it would be the height of folly for her to 
introduce you in any way into the situation. 
I don’t think that she has the least intention 
of doing it, but I’m writing to you to tell 
you that she has left me, taking Adeline 
with her. 

She will probably be at home again, a 
chastened being, before you receive this. If 
her absence should continue, of course I 
shall have to take steps to find her, and to 
recover my daughter. 
But I anticipate noth- 
ing of the sort. I am 
writing this only be- 
cause one never knows 


where a_ tempestuous 
lady will break out, 
and also because I 


seem to have acquired 
the habit of telling you 
everything. 

Irene called him 
up on the long-dis- 
tance telephone 
from the New York 
hotel the next morn- 
ing. She announced, 
in a soft, drawling 
voice that thrilled 
him even two hun- 
dred miles away, 
that she had no de- 
sire to take any 
chances on figuring 
in a divorce suit. 
She requested him 
to lose no time in. 
finding his wife and 
daughter and in get- 
ting them safe un- 
der lock and key. 

At the same time, 
she allowed herself 
to speculate, provo- * 
catively, as to why 
hedidnot himself be- 
come the aggressor in a separation suit. 

“I’m inclined to think,’ she said, 
“that you are rather attached to your 
charming Puritan. I don’t think there 
was much sincerity in some of the 
things you used to say to me, but then, 
you remember, I never thought so! 
Only, I’m very much in earnest now— 
don’t let her do anything nasty, and mix 
me up in it. I have the right to ask 
that much of you.” 








She was waiting for him in the drawing room. 
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“T shall be in New York in time to 
dine with you this evening,” Loring 
had answered. 

Her voice, her words, had gone to his 
head like wine. 

“T have an engagement,” she replied. 

“Break it,” commanded Doctor Bris- 
tow. “I shall be there before seven.” 

She had been obedient to his behest, 
and had broken her engagement. She 
was waiting for him 
in the drawing room 
of the suite she oc- 
cupied in a ho- 
tel overlooking the 
park. She had nev- 
er looked so lovely, 
so alluring. She had 
put off the black and 


white and mauve 
that she had been 
wearing since her 


widowhood, and was 
a radiant figure in 
yellow gold. 

The bald luxury 
of an expensive ho- 
tel she had convert- 
ed into something 
elegantly distinctive. 
All about her was 
the evidence of 
great wealth. 

He had always 
loved the appurte- 
nances of_ riches, 
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to be had, with a 
most attractive 
woman thrown in 
with them. What a 
complete idiot he 
had been, back there 
in the time of his 
cold rage against Marcia, to imagine 
that the satisfaction of breaking her 
will would be a permanent, a complete 
one! Why, in the name of all that was 
reasonable, had he not acceded to her 
prayer for a separation? 

Before he left that evening he had 
made up his mind that he would, in- 
deed, be the aggressor in seeking a di- 
vorce. And he went out, dizzy with 
exultation, becatise he had Irene Tevis’ 
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half promise that after he had been 
freed for “a respectable length of time” 
she would marry him. He thanked 
Marcia in his heart for her desertion 
of him. 

It only remained, now, to find her. 

That proved the easiest thing in the 
world. Irene, who was not without 
her small economies in spite of her 
wealth, patronized—and was reported 
to “beat down’—a little French 
seamstress on the East Side. 

Two days after Loring had left her, 
she was journeying in a taxicab to that 
part of the town inhabited by the 
seamstress. She saw Marcia at a street 
corner, saw her descend into a base- 
ment. florist’s shop at the corner, dis- 
missed her cab, and loitered in the 
neighborhood waiting for Marcia to 
come out. 

But Marcia did not. Irene ventured 
near enough to the shop to hazard a 
glance in the window. She saw Marcia, 
sitting with her back to the light, stick- 
ing leaves and lilies of the valley into a 
round wreath foundation. 

“Mrs. Sherlock Holmes, ! congratu- 
late you,” she said gravely to herself, 
and disappeared from the neighbor- 
hood. 

That night Loring had his wife’s ad- 
dress, and two days later she had his 
lawyer’s letter. 

After her momentary bewilderment, 
on reading the lawyer’s letter, passed, 
Marcia felt a rush of thankfulness. 
Loring had, after all, and in his own 
peculiar manner, responded to her ap- 
peal. It would have been kinder, per- 
haps, if he had allowed her to institute 
proceedings, or if he had contented 
himself with asking merely for a judi- 
cial separation. But she would not 
quarrel with the method when the re- 
sult was what she desired—she would 
have her freedom. She would be free 
to live her own life, to bring up her 
child according to her own principles. 

A divorce was probably better, after 
all—she could not expect that Loring, 
young, attractive, masculine, magnetic, 
would be content to live unwed the re- 
mainder of his life as she would. 

Her heart tightened a little with a 
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sudden pain. She saw the Merriam 
Woods, the rough cottage, the kind face 
of her friend, “her lover. If he had 
lived, she could not have been so sure 
of herself, but she felt now that what- 
ever part of her heart was not centred 
upon her little girl was buried in the 
bright waters of the Adriatic. If he 
had lived—but he had died, and she 
was not obliged to question the single- 
ness of her motive in accepting Loring 
Bristow’s desire for a divorce. 

She was glad because she wanted to 
live freely, honestly, high-mindedly, 
and because she wanted to bring up 
her daughter in the large air of free- 
dom and of nobility, not because there 
was any tincture of hope that she her- 
self might know again the joy of home 
and married love. 

She herself wrote to Messrs. Endi- 
cott, Standish & Alden to tell them that 
she would place no obstacle to her hus- 
band’s suit, and that she hoped it could 
be managed with dignity and without 
undue noise. She gave no other ad- 
dress than that of the florist’s shop, and 
she did not tell them the name under 
which she went. 

She was alone in the little place from 
half-past seven until half-past five, and 
she thought there was small risk of a 
letter’s arriving for her when she was 
not on duty. 

She went about her work for the next 
day or two with a sort of sober happi- 
ness and peace. By and by, she felt, 
she might have her moment’s realiza- 
tion of the failure of her early hopes, 
the dissolving of her early dreams. But 
for the present she thought of nothing 
but of the escape which her husband 
was offering her out of an intolerable 
position. 

On the third day came a letter from 
the eminent Boston lawyers. Marcia 
opened it without misgiving. And then 
she read that her husband and his solici- 
tors were grateful for the spirit in 
which she had received the announce- 
ment, and were glad to count upon he1 
coéperation in relieving a painful situ- 
ation which, probably without fault on 
either side and by reason of simple in- 
compatibility, had arisen. 
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3ut Mrs. Bristow must understand 
that Doctor Bristow would demand the 
custody of his daughter. Doubtless it 
could be amicably arranged that Mrs. 
Bristow would be allowed occasionally 
to see the child. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“It’s perfectly preposterous,” de- 
clared Iona Lawrence. “‘Preposterous! 
Of course, the mother is the natural 
guardian, the only possible guardian, 
for a child of tender years.” 

“The law is inclined to differ from 
you, my dear,” observed Mr. Lawrence 
mildly. 

“Oh, the law!” Mrs. Lawrence dis- 
missed that trifle with a slight, angry 
sniff. 

“Well, you see, this is a legal pro- 
ceeding,” he insisted, pertinacious, 
though mild. ‘Marcia alleges nothing 
against Doctor Bristow but her inability 
to get along with him. She doesn’t ac- 
cuse him of a single vice; she alleges 
nothing that makes him an_ unfit 
guardian for a child. She admits that 
she deserted him, and that she intended 
to stay deserting, so to speak. She has 
no means, no profession; Bristow has 
both.” 

“Why doesn’t the judge make him 
give Marcia an allowance for the main- 
tenance of the child?” Mrs. Lawrence 
made the demand fretfully, and her 
husband laughed. 

“Well, apart from the fact that 
there’s no reason why he should, Per- 
kins happens to be the most notorious 
woman hater on the bench. Girl played 
fast and loose with him when he was 
young, and he happens to be one of the 
kind that has never quite recovered 
from his early ailments.” 

“If I were Marcia, I should run 
away with the child, and hide where 
he could never find me.” 

“Marcia has better sense, I hope, and 
anyway you can’t run very far without 
money.” 

While Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence were 
discussing her affairs in the privacy of 
Mrs. Lawrence’s sitting room, Marcia 
was sitting upstairs in her room watch- 


ing over Adeline’s sleep. She had not 
left the child alone since she had re- 
ceived the letter from Loring’s lawyers. 

She would have been puzzled now to 
tell with what excuse she left Mr. Ver- 
ner’s employ, with what trumped-up 
tale she parted from her kind friends, 
the Vollters. She had a vague recollec- 
tion of consternation upon Adolph’s 
round face, of not unnatural exaspera- 
tion on Mr. Verner’s, and of placid ac- 
ceptance and sympathy on the part of 
old Frau Vollter. 

After her wild outbreak to the florist, 
in which she told him that she had news 
which would take her away from New 
York at once and indefinitely, she had 
rushed to the Vollters’ rooms. Adeline 
had been off with Frau Vollter for her 
daily airing, and Marcia, as had al- 
ready become her custom, stopped to 
take her home. 

Adolph was already in from his day’s 
work, and was playing with the child. 
Marcia snatched her up, kissed her pas- 
sionately, held her in a close embrace. 
Then she had made her incoherent an- 
nouncement. 

Adolph’s protests scarcely went be- 
yond “but—but———’” yet they were elo- 
quent, and his ingenuous face was more 
eloquent still. Frau Vollter looked up 
once with a keen glance. Then she re- 
sumed her knitting and watched her 
shining needles from behind her big 
spectacles. 

“Mrs. Bostwick, she know her own 
business best,” she told her son, with 
an emphasis meant to bring him to his 
senses. Then she turned kindly to Mar- 
cia. ‘Ven you come back,” she said 
kindly, “you come straight here. Here 
you find friends—is it not? Always 
friends.” 

Marcia had flung herself, grateful, 
regretful of the secrecy she felt she 
must observe, upon the stout, tightly 
basqued figure. It brought a strange 
comfort to the sore heart of Adolph to 
see his mother comforting the younger 
woman. He begged to be allowed to 
put her upon the train, to be her errand 
boy. But she shook her head through 
her tears, and insisted upon bidding him 
good-by there. The next morning she 
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was in Salesby, and was telling Iona 
Lawrence as much of her story as she 
could. 

Iona was sympathetic to a certain de- 
gree, but Marcia’s sensitive perceptions 
realized that her friend struggled 
against a native distaste for the topic 
of marital infelicity. However, she 
was a stalwart friend, and a woman 
who had a severe sense of justice. She 
insisted that Marcia should take up her 
abode with her until the affair was over. 

The Lawrence family lawyer—Sal- 
tonstall by his maternal grandmother, 
Van Rensselaer by his mother, and 
straight Winthrop from the colonies 
by his father—was impressed into serv- 
ice to represent Marcia. 

This magnificent personage—really a 
simple gentleman and a hard-working 
lawyer—held consultations with his 
eminent friends of the opposition, and 
explained to them that Mrs. Bristow 
offered no opposition, made no charges, 
was quite content to let her husband’s 
accusation of desertion stand, but that 
she insisted upon keeping her child. 

And the eminent gentlemen of the 
opposition replied suavely that it was a 
most unpleasant business; that it was 
a thousand pities young people would 
precipitate themselves into matrimony 
without knowing each other in the 
least; that they appreciated Mrs. Bris- 
tow’s feelings in the matter, but that 
their client was absolutely bent upon 
retaining the custody of his daughter. 

And they gently hinted that no rea- 
son seemed forthcoming why he should 
not have her. He had the money to 
provide generously for her education, 
and they understood that Mrs. Bristow 
was not so fortunately placed. 

So the wretched affair wore on, emi- 
bassy after embassy failing, consulta- 
tion after consultation leaving things 
exactly as they were before. 

Marcia never went out in Salesby ex- 
cept in the Lawrences’ carriage. Ade- 
line was always with her. The sus- 
pense and tension under which she lived 
told upon her frightfully. 

There was one thing which the 
wealth and the standing of the Law- 
rences, the influential position of Lor- 


ing Bristow, and the great eminence of 
the counsel succeeded in achieving. 
The public, in the-persons of newspaper 
reporters and of mere curious onlook- 
ers, was rigorously excluded from the 
hearing before Judge Perkins. 

It was an ordinary, businesslike place 
in which the case was heard—Marcia 
felt a dull sense of surprise at the lack 
of the appurtenances of justice. She 
had been once to a famous trial in a 
Boston court, and she had retained the 
impression, through the years, that jus- 
tice was always adrtinistered, in a 
churchlike room, by a solemnly robed 
man on a platform in front of a paint- 
ing of the blindfolded goddess of the 
balances, and that there wes always a 
railing dividing those who sought re- 
dress for wrong from those whose high 
prerogative it was to grant the redress. 

But here was an office, like any other, 
and a sour-looking man sat behind a 
big, flat desk, and nodded in response 
to salutations from the lawyers. There 
were a few chairs. 

The Lawrences and two or three 
others of her old-time intimates had ac- 
companied Marcia to the hearing. Mrs. 
Chisholm was there, avid for excite- 
ment at whosoever’s expense. An as- 
sociate or two from the hospital staff 
bore Loring company. 

Adeline was with her mother, who 
had been commanded to bring her. The 
child wore a wide, half-alarmed expres- 
sion in her strange surroundings. 

When she saw her father enter, she 
made one of those incidents which are 
the delight of the sentimental, and 
which afford the ground of reconcilia- 
tion between so many warring couples 
—in fiction. Her frightened little face 
brightened, and, in her high, shrill, 
childish voice, she cried: 

“Oh, mother, there’s daddy!” 

Marcia, already as white as paper, 
grew a bit grayer. Mrs. Lawrence 
drew the child to her, and murmured 
something in her ear. The judge stared 
grimly in the direction of the willful 
wife who desired to keep her daughter, 
in face of such an incident as this. Lor- 
ing—handsome, pale, self-contained, 
wearing a slight cast of dignified sor- 
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row—looked toward the little girl, and 
allowed a fond, parental smile to break 
upon his countenance before he turned 
away with a sigh. 

Informally Judge Perkins heard 
what was to be said. The lawyers on 
each side did all the talking. There 
were no witnesses—they were not need- 
ed; the suit was for divorce on the 
ground of desertion, and the defendant 
did not deny the charge. When she 
was gruffly asked by the judge if she 
wished to deny it, she shook her head, 
and said “No” in a barely audible voice. 

The case, according to the eminent 
arbiter of the law, was one of such sim- 
plicity that he could decide it without 
taking anything home for considera- 
tion. 

The plaintiff was granted his divorce, 
and the custody of his daughter, Ade- 
line. Doubtless some amicable arrange- 
ment could be made whereby Mrs. Bris- 
tow might occasionally see the child. 
Costs, in view of everything, Judge 
Perkins added vaguely and _ largely, 
would be assessed upon the plaintiff. 

Iona Lawrence leaned forward to 
take Marcia’s hand in a clasp of sympa- 
thy, but Marcia shook it off and arose. 
Her face had the ghastly pallor of mar- 
ble, and her eyes burned with a steady, 
terrifying brightness. She steadied her- 
self from swaying by clasping the back 
of an empty chair in front of her. 

“Your honor,” she began with a sin- 
gular, shrill clearness, “your honor, the 
child is not the plaintiff's.” 

There was a movement of excitement 
all around her. Her women friends, 
with protesting ejaculations, sought to 
draw her back into her seat, but she 
brushed them all aside, and stood star- 
ing at the cynical face of the man who 
had just pronounced the decree of sep- 
aration between her and Adeline. 

Her lawyer, the highly connected Mr. 
Winthrop, who traced his ancestry with 
such indubitable clearness for so many 
generations, came close to her, and be- 
gan saying things which she could not 
hear. 

On the other side of the room a brace 
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of his lawyers were trying to calm Lor- 
ing Bristow, and from the seat where 
Mrs. Chisholm sat there sounded one 
harsh laugh that was like a cackle. 

In the confusion the judge rapped for 


order. Order—a breathless silence— 
followed. The judge demanded that 
Mrs. Bristow repeat her statement. 


Marcia never faltered as she did so. 

“Not the plaintiff's?’ Judge Per- 
kins was quite ready to believe that, as 
he was ready to believe anything that 
reflected discredit upon women. “Then 
will you kindly tell the court who is the 
father of the child?” 

Again the tense moment of silence. 
Again all the horrified, questioning 
eyes turned upon the slight, swaying 
figure holding to the chair. Again a 
swift, half-surreptitious scrutiny of the 
child—was there indeed no trace of 
Loring Bristow in the round, fright- 
ened little face? 

They remembered, some of them, 
that they had always commented on 
Adeline’s babyish resemblance to her 
grandmother, Laura Bostwick. But if 
only this moment would show some fea- 
ture, some coloring, some trick of ex- 
pression like Loring Bristow’s, and so 
prove Marcia insane! 

Marcia’s free hand traveled upward 
toward her throat. She fingered some- 
thing beneath her blouse. She opened 
her lips, but no sound came for a sec- 
ond. Then, with a supreme effort, she 
spoke. Her voice was low, the voice of 
a woman shamed, some said. 

“Henry Chisholm was my daughter’s 
father,” she said. 

Her hand slipped from her bodice, 
her fingers slipped from the back of the 
chair, and the eminently descended Mr. 
Winthrop caught her in his arms as she 
fainted. 

When she recovered, she was lying 
on a bench in an anteroom, and she 
learned that, while her husband had 
gained his suit for divorce, she retained 
the custody of her child. 

And then she wept, with long-drawn, 
shuddering sobs, harsh and terrible to 
hear. 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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LL the problems of dress that we 
faced in October are now set- 
tled. We did not face them 

without irritation and anxiety, and every 
woman breathes a sigh of relief that 
the debating time is over. She has 
made her choice, for good or bad, and 
if she is anything of a philosopher, she 
has dismissed the subject. 

If her selection has been good she is 
care free about the clothes problem, at 
least ; if her selection was not good she 
is foolish to fret over it and allow minor 
defects in her clothes to cause her fur- 
ther anxiety or discomfort. Any one 
with a sense of humor cannot help be- 
ing amused at the way a goodly number 
of women have turned renegades from 
their convictions, or rathcr their ex- 
pressions of convictions, at the begin- 
ning of the season. 

They talked as though no force could 
move them from their position. They 
would not surrender to the outrageous 
slings and arrows of fashion. They 
would not wear narrow skirts, in other 
words, or adopt the Empire jacket, or 
allow their evening clothes to be scan- 
ty, or even look with one eye upon the 
seven veils of Salome. 

The crude and conspicuous colorings 
of the Magyar and Muscovite folk were 
not for them; the Cossack and Persian 
turbans were not for their heads; ca- 
bochons and stomachers of paste jewels 
were vulgar. .No matter what fashion 


demanded, they, the sartorial insur- 
gents, were going to wear decent clothes 
on conventional lines in daylight col- 
ors. Just how much they have surren- 
dered to the enemy is patent to the 
world at large. The designers and 
dressmakers know the inside facts, 
which are that the greater majority 
have yielded, with more or less grace, 
to the inevitable. 

No mere man can understand why 
fashion should ever be inevitable, but 
this article is for women, and the sex 
needs no explanation. It knows that it 
is more conspicuous to be out of style 
than in -it. It is not necessary that 
women should be slavish to fashion, but 
they cannot afford to follow it at too 
great a distance. The contrast between 
them and their fellow women is so 
great that they do not get credit for 
being brave, but only for being ill- 
dressed. 

Unless a woman lives in a large city, 
it is rather difficult, if not impossible, 
for her to know what a varied assort- 
ment of fashions are offered. In small 
communities it is too sadly true that 
only a very few fashions are intro- 
duced. This discourages women who 
do not want to follow the styles that 
are exploited. 

For instance, one heard nothing this 
autumn but of the hobble skirt and the 
peasant blouse, wherever fashion was 
mentioned in places not nearly allied to 
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Suit of ratine cloth trimmed with fur, on figure at left. 








Dressy costume consisting of velveteen skirt with fur coat, on figure at right. 
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Gown on right of white messaline and gold lace. 


Evening gown on left of organdie, lace and ribbon. 
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No compromises were 
introduced. There was nothing be- 
tween the old and the new. It was 
enough to discourage every woman ex- 
cept the slim, the youthful, the eccen- 
tric, and the conspicuous ones. 

The middle-aged, the stout, the none 
too jaunty types felt that it was useless 
for them to order a new gown or hat. 
They sat with their hands in their laps 
and moaned that it was not possible for 
them to look well. All this was far 
from the truth. It was a condition that 
arose from a lack of horizon. 

There was no possibility of compari- 
son, of seeing people in mass. In the 
great centres where women have much 
to choose from, there has come about 
an amazing variety in fashions. No 
two women wear the same kind of 
gown, or coat, or blouse. There is 
more uniformity in headgear than any- 
where else. 

I am taking it for granted that you 
who read this article are not among 
those who have the inclination or the 
opportunity to daily frequent the shops; 
you take a deal of information by the 
printed word, and it is to you I want 
to give practical advice. Don’t be wor- 
ried about the hobble skirt, the peasant 
blouse, and the Cossack turban. These 
are only three extreme expressions of 
a kaleidoscopic season. In truth, there 
are as many fashions as there are wom- 
en to wear them. 

The real hobble skirt was long ago laid 
in its coffin, but the new narrow style 
has come under that name for want of 
a better one. This skirt in its extreme 
sense is only worn by those who like to 
be in the limelight, and who would pre- 
fer risking their looks rather than be 
thought out of the fashion. The mod- 
erate width in skirts is more fashion- 
able than the extra narrow one. Even 
the plaited skirt, skillfully made, has 
its followers, and they look quite in the 
fashion. 

The plaits are not as they used to be. 
They do not flaunt their presence. One 
of the good models shows a panel down 
back and front which has three side 
plaits at each edge, and two plaits are 
let in at the side from hips to hem. 


great centres. 
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These are stitched down at their edges, 
but not to the foundation skirt, and 
they are kept well pressed. In addition 
to this stitching and pressing, each plait 
has a small weight in its hem. This 
keeps them in a plumb line. 

By the way, this use of disks of lead 
is not widely known, and it should be. 
You have probably had trouble with a 
skirt or a coat that persisted in flying 
when you walked. You were con- 
scious that the line of your figure, or 
what artists call the “silhouette,” dif- 
fered from that of the trig, straight- 
up-and-down woman, that you saw and 
admired. Ten to one, she had weights 
at every available place in her costume. 
Wherever the hem was likely to fly, it 
was held down by a bit of lead. 

It is not difficult to get these pieces. 
Even in an out-of-the-way town you 
can get them at a hardware shop. They 
come in circular cut with a hole in the 
centre through which you can attach 
them to the lower side of the cloth. 

The French dressmakers have begun 
a new scheme which they think is suc- 
cessful, but I doubt if American wom- 
en will care for it. It consists in plac- 
ing a thin fine chain in the hem of each 
gown. It is true this keeps the skirt 
down at every inch of its width, but 
the chain hits against the instep when 
one walks and rattles a bit whenever 
one moves. 

The skirt model which the majority 
have decided upon as a practical com- 
promise has only two seams, one down 
each side, and the width of the hem is 
two yards. This is made wider if one 
has large, heavy hips, although it 
should not be allowed to flare. Re- 
member that this point is important; no 
matter what the width, it must not rip- 
ple. In the achievement of this lies 
success. The trouble about this two- 
piece skirt is that it may look awkward 
on a woman of heavy build. It may be 
that she will be compelled to use a 
broad line of braid down middle of 
back and front to offset the severe 
plainness. 

The amount of braid used on coat 
suits often determines their dressiness. 
Everyday suits of rough-surfaced 
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Serge coat with fur collar, and plaid coat of blanket cloth. 
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those given over 
to outdoor recrea- 
tion. When a suit 
carries a good 
deal of braid, 
such as broad 
bands framed in 
with embroidery 
designs of round 
braid, the suit is 
delegated to 
luncheons, calls, 
church, and after- 
noon occasions. 
Coats, by the 
way, need not fol- 
low the extreme 
style. They 
should not be long 
because one does 
not wish to be 
distinctly out of 
the fashion, but 
their length 
should vary 
with the fig- 
ure of the 
wearer. If 
you are not 
slim and not 
youthful in 
your figure, it 
would be ab- 
surd to choose 
a_boyish-look- 
ing jacket with 
wide pocket 
flaps, and a 
Napoleonic 
collar. You 
may be equal- 
ly fashionable 
in a coat that 
is cut off half- 
way between 
hips and knees, 
that has flat, 
narrow revers 
and straight 
under-arm 
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The new coat gown of velvet, fur and cloth. 




















THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN 


sean.s. If you are choosing 
such a coat, again remember 
that you put it at once out of 
style if you allow it to flart be- 
dow the hips. * 

You can subscribe to this 
fashion without sacrifice to 
your figure or your taste. See 
to it that there is not the least 
indication of a ripple at the side 
seams, and that the fronts lie 
flat below the buttons. It is in 
these minor details that success 
often lies, and it is just here 
that so many women fail. 

They look at the fashions 
largely, and not minutely. They 
give up the whole in discour- 
agement because it does not suit 
their structure. Whereas they 
could use the fundamentals that 
suit them, and put all their at- 
tention on the small things that 
give the appearance of style. 

Absence of fullness, such as 
given by plaits and gathers, is 
one of the demands of the new 
fashion, and, if women: would 
guard against this with the eyes 
of a lynx, the result would be 
gratifying. The narrow silhou- 
ette is to be gained in a coat by 
this adherence to straight lines. 

It is not correct, for instance, 
to run the side seam at the back 
in a sweeping curve to the arm- 
hole, or to let the armhole ex- 
tend by any means beyond the 
armhole of the figure. Seams 
drop straight from shoulder to 
hem, and from armhole to hem, 
and the sleeve is fitted into its 
armhole without a ripple. It 
must not be allowed any full- 
ness at the back. The two 
edges must meet in a circle that 
is geometrically precise. 

The sleeve must not be cut a 
thread longer than the arm it- 
self, just as the back must not 
extend over the arm. You may 
cut a coat by the most approved 
way, making it as short as fash- 
ion demands, and as narrow in 
front as the season calls for, 
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Young woman’s indoor gown of blue marquisette. 
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yet if you make these mistakes in the 
armhole you have a bad coat. Some 
dressmakers hide the armhole seam by 
a round cord of satin or braid, but the 
flat braid is not fashionable there, al- 
though it may be everywhere else on 
the suit. 

Another detail about the sleeve that 
must be watched in one’s new coat is 
its tightness at the wrist. This fact does 
not argue that the sleeve must fit the 
whole arm closely, for while it is small 
it is not really snug until it approaches 
the hand. If you have not had this fact 
drawn to your attention, look at your 
coat sleeve and see if it is wrong in this 
respect. 

If it is loose at the wrist, you should 
alter it. This can be easily done by rip- 
ping it at the back for five inches, work- 
ing a double row of buttonholes, bind- 
ing them with satin, and using link but- 
tons to match the ones on the coat. 
These can be slipped out to let the hand 
through. 

As to the Empire trimming on the 
back of the jacket—a fashionable fea- 
ture-of this winter—each woman must 
decide for herself. If she is slim she 
can adopt that picturesque style which 
calls for a couple of satin revers be- 
ginning in a sharp point well above the 
waist line, and graded to two inches at 
the hem. If flat bands are more be- 
coming she can use a very wide one of 
silk braid followed by two narrow 
bands of round braid. 
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There is no question that the hat of 
the day is a stumbling block to the ma- 
jority of women. The Cossack turban 
is usually the most becoming of all the 
small hats, yet every woman cannot 
wear it. The vital truth is that she 
doesn’t have to wear it to be in style. 
She can also discard the Peter Pan, the 
Robin Hood, the Apache, and the Mex- 
ican sugar loaf. Between these famous- 
ly fashionable shapes there are many 
others which are admirable and give 
no hint.of styles that are outlandish. 

The sweeping picture hat is still with 
us, but its adherents are ultrapic- _ 
turesque, or only “near fashionable.” It 
has become a little too common to be in 
really good taste. It can be worn by 
smart women who are attending a so- 
cial occasion of enough dignity to de- 
mand it, but it is an absurd shape for 
the everyday hours. 

Among the moderate hats which are 
quite fashionable is a modified Colonial 
shape which is simply trimmed with a 
scarf of satin and some feathery fan- 
tasie. The crushable hat of French felt 
or beaver is also admirable, molded into 
a becoming contour above the head and 
trimmed with rosettes or wings. 

The sum of all this is that a woman 
should not be discouraged because she 
cannot wear the most heralded fash- 
ions. There are many others in equal 
standing and often in much better taste 
than those that are announced through 
a megaphone. 


FOUL AND FAIR 


: b- night that it rained, belovéd, 

I splashed through the town with you, 
The puddles were fairy oceans, 

Great pearls were the drops of dew. 
We were safe in our modern armor 

From the rain arrows’ dashing stress, 
And my cheeks, they were scarlet poppies 

With the gust—and the blissfulness. 


To-night it is fair, belovéd, 

With a moon riding high in state, 
Wide-casting as much fine metal 

As would furnish a king with plate. 
The town is a town of silver, 

The beeches—white guardsmen true; 
But sad and alone in splendor 

I dream of the rain—and you! 

JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY LAURA E, 


Y, ain’t it a beautiful sight!” 

Cynthia Acton stood at gaze 

on her own doorstep, caught in 

a very trance of rapture at the way the 
world was made. Before her lay the 
river, a sea of glass, like that in Para- 
dise, burning with every splendid color 
of the sunset. All about her the garden 
stirred its greenery in the frail wind, 
and shook out magic scents. Banks and 
clumps of bloom ringed the gray old 
house till it seemed like some dim signet 
stone set in a circlet of glowing jewels. 

The garden was in its shy and tender 
virginity still, no gypsy mood of flaunt- 
ing poppies and lusty hollyhocks im- 
passioned it, all its efflorescence was 
delicate, filmy iris, snowy _ bridal 
wreath, low-growing English daisies, 
and the first pale, sweet roses. 

Cynthia viewed the river, mysterious 
and dark in the pools beneath the trees, 
with awed love, but her eyes came home 
to her own parcel of ground with moth- 
erly tenderness; the garden was, in a 
fashion of speaking, the work of her 
own hands, each blossom created by 
patient affection. She had grubbed 
among its roots till her young joints 
cramped with the ache of eld, she had 
raked away its sloughed-off skins till 
her slim palms were calloused, she had 
schemed for its prosperity as a parent 
for a growing family. 

For it she ate sparingly and dressed 
dunly, grudging time for her own 
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dainty refreshment or gay raiment that 
might be spent to nourish her heart’s 
desire or rep, it forth in gorgeous 
hues. 

Her passion thrilled her guiltily as 
an evil habit of life, for the aunts and 
uncles, “those serried ranks of war,” 
disapproved of ‘th’ whole garden busi- 
ness,” with a cold reprobation that 
chilled her blood like an east wind. 
That a Pettipaug Ingham—they shut 
their eyes to the Acton in Cynthia— 
should waste the hours due to embel- 
lishing her wardrobe or pleasuring with 
her mates, upon transplanting “‘pinies,” 
or spraying rosebushes, was “ a shaller 
line o’ conduct” 5 that she should dart 
out “o’ meetin’” at the threat of a hail- 
storm to rescue a few lily stalks was to 
affront all “professin’ Christians.” 

From their judgment their niece knew 
no appeal. They were to her the Law 
and the Gospel, Society and the Press. 
And though it seemed a hard saying 
that to sit, prim as a dish crocheting 
edging: through the golden afternoons, 
was “conduct” for a young lady, and 
to thrust one’s fingers deep into the 
kindly earth companioned by bees, sun- 
shine, and summer scents, was “shal- 
ler,” she accepted it. The Law was 
cruel, but it was the Law. 

This soft evening she did not muse 
on such old, unhappy, far-off things. She 
rested, utterly content, amid a world 
of surpassing loveliness. She began to 
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sing, in a queer, blurred voice that held 
‘notes that searched the heart, and her 
small, gay face grew wistful and still, 
because she was so happy it pained her. 

“Feelin’ sort o’ pleased, Cynnie?” her 
mother called. 

The girl dropped the song on a low 
tone. 

“Tt’s a dreadful sightly world, moth- 
er, an’ Mis’ Judge Burritt liked her 
gound, an’ Lex’s sold th’ colt ” She 
strove to set forth in the poor formula 
of words the “fullness of life” that bub- 
bled with her. 

“Ain’t you best get your dishes done 
up? Th’ aunts may be ‘long soon.” 

“My king!” Cynthia sped into the 
house, lightly cautious as one used to 
treading among growing things. She 
swept the dishes from the table in a 
fury of haste. 

“Bring ’em right to th’ sink, an’ we’ll 
turn ’em off smart,” her mother urged, 
pushing herself along in the wheel chair 
in which she had been a captive for 
years. She turned her large, fair face, 
innocently benevolent, like a good 
baby’s, in troubled question to her 
daughter. “I hope th’ aunts won’t deem 
we made too much over Lizzie Burritt 
—fruit cake an’ th’ best preserves for 
tea.” 

“Maybe they won’t come,” hazarded 
Cynthia, for “hope springs eternal in 
the human breast.” 

“Here they be now, turnin’ in th’ lane. 
Clap grandma’s chiny in th’ fore-room 
cupboard, quick, Cyn.” 

Cynthia, snatching up the tray of old 
blue china, tripped herself in the snare 
of her own haste, and fell amid a spray 
of flying dishes. 

“Great Hector!” 
was dumb before the ruins. 

The girl from her knees raised a 
piteous face, down which two small 
tears splashed suddenly. 

“There, child, don’t take on so; we’ve 
got other chiny, full as handsome, an’ 
heired, too.” Cynthia’s grief stirred her 





mother to unusual resources of consola- 
tion. 

“Tt ain’t th’ hateful ol’ china; it’s th’ 
aunts,” wailed her daughter. 

Mrs. Acton’s frail sprig of cheer 


Then Mrs. Acton . 
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withered at once; she sighed dolefully 
as one who awaits the worst. 

“Do clear up th’ pieces, daughter, 
an’ don’t let ’em find you in tears.” 

Cynthia vanished through one door 
as the aunts entered at another. 

“How feelin’, Caddie?” 

Aunt Rushy, slow and sweet of voice, 
was a plump, pink-and-white little wom- 
an, who, even on such common occa- 
sions as a sisterly visit, wore black silk. 
Her ideas presented themselves always 
in the form of soft questions. 

“T don’t never look to see no differ 
in you this side o’ eternity.” Aunt 
Wealthy, the buxom twin of the pale 
Caddie, the finished bronze of which 
Caddie was the wax experiment, 
scorned any form of words less robust 
than downright statement; if she erred 
it was for other folks to challenge her. 

“T’m *bout as common, thank you. 
Set down, girls.” 

Caddie, who had gossiped joyously 
with her old schoolmate, Lizzie Burritt, 
was now all of the sick room. 

“Dreadful tedious for you, ain’t it, 
poor girl?’ This had been Aunt 
Rushy’s favorite query for the last ten 
years. 

“You’re born to trouble as th’ sparks 
fly upward, seems if.””’ Aunt Wealthy, 
likewise, had announced this for ten 
years. 

The sisters, swaying backward and 
forward in the Boston rockers, entered 
with pleasant solemnity upon a con- 
versation familiar as an old bruise to 
Cynthia, drying her tears in the cup- 
board. 

“Yes, misfortune’s been your portion 
from girlhood, an’ seems likely to be 
your children’s after you,” Aunt 
Wealthy’s large voice boomed out. 
“There was Rupert ’s always bein’ mis- 
chancy in his ventures, an’ complainin’ 
in health, an’-——” 

“Warn’t he took with one o’ his spells 
th’ week you wedded him?” thrust in 
Aunt Rushy. 

“A fortnight to a day,” 
Caddie. 

“My soul, an’ he had mor’n a hun- 
dred o’ ’em ’fore he was through with 
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it.” Aunt Wealthy’s chair swooped 
with a long roll of sympathy. 

“It won’t ever leave my mind th’ 
calamitous winter he passed away, Lex 
ravin’ with typhoid in th’ square cham- 
ber, Cynthia coughin’ like she was took 
with th’ pleurisy, poor Rupe propped up 
on th’ fore-room sofa, an’ you thinner’n 
a string an’ white’s a cloth tryin’ to do 
for ’em all.” 

“°Twas right after th’ fun’ral you 
had your shock, warn’t it, sister?” Aunt 
Rushy’s soft question came. “Do you 
cal’late Cynnie was ol’ ’nough to sense 
it, she’s acted so kind o’ numb ’bout it 
ever since?” 

Cynthia, whose sensitive brain held 
printed deep as on the film of a camera 
every scene of that black winter, thrust 
herself into the conversation brusquely. 
Anything to stop them scrapping at the 
old wound. 

“Evenin’, Aunt Rushy, Aunt Weathy, 
Mis’ Judge Burritt’s been to tea.” 

“T see you was belated with your 
dishes”—Aunt Wealthy allowed herself 
to be diverted—“but I says to your 
aunt, Cynthia’s at her ol’ tricks tewin’ 
round in that garden o’ hern.” 

“Didn’t I hear a kind o’ crash as I 
come up th’ lane?” Aunt Rushy insin- 
uated. 

Mother and daughter exchanged 
glances which said: “Each man’s fate 
have we hung around his neck.” 

“T fell down with Grandma Acton’s 
tea set,” trembled out Cynthia, standing 
before her aunts, a small, humble figure 
in a pink tyer, like a child caught at the 
am. 

“Th’ ol’ Farrago!” 

“My, my!” 

The rockers bumped with displeasure 
too deep for speech. 

Aunt Wealthy found voice first. “No 
sooner do I set th’ sole o’ my foot in 
this house than I hear o’ some new 
calam’ty. If it ain’t th’ chimney afire, 
it’s your foot that’s pretty nigh chopped 
off, or you’ve been dredged out o’ th’ 
river. If it ain’t one thing it’s an- 
other.” 

Aunt Wealthy blended feats of Cyn- 
thia’s childhood with present issues with 
10 


a masterly indifference to chronology 
worthy a stump speaker. 

“Don’t you kind o’ begin to see some- 
thin’ in it, what your folks is always 
contendin’ that delvin’ ’mong roots an’ 
yerbs so much o’ your days unfits your 
mind for home duties?” Aunt Rushy’s 
voice was pleading, for she truly loved 
this pretty niece in spite of her wanton 
ways. ? 

“My Lord!” breathed Cynthia, in a 
pale exasperation. Could her aunts 
never remember that her days were 
consumed away as a tale of successful 
dressmaking ? 

“I’ve a mind to turn Myron’s six 
yoke o’ steers into that garden some 
dark night, an’ plow the whole parcel 
o’ land under. It’s bewitched you, Cyn- 
thia Lane Acton, till you act as if you 
was love cracked.” Aunt Wealthy fixed 
her with a face of cold wrath. 

Cynthia clung to the table edge in 
appalled wonder that such fury could 
reach out to that most lovely of crea- 
tions, her garden. 

“Tf here ain’t Ann a-drivin’ up.” Her 
mother hailed joyfully the chance to 
veer off the unlucky topic. 

But to Cynthia another member of 
her mother’s household meant only re- 
enforcements to the enemy. She shrank 
into herself pitifully, longing to be one 
of the impeccable daughters of her 
aunts, instead of her queer, vagrom- 
fancied self. 

Aunt Ann’s voice heralded her 
shrilly: “No, I ain’t a-goin’ to set; colt 
he won’t stand, an’ he won’t hitch, an’ 
he won’t do nothin’ but go. How do, 
sisters ?” 

Aunt Ann, another sprig of the 
varied Ingham tree, was tall, spare, and 
brisk as the wind. 

“Here you be,” thumping a package 
with startling force upon the table. 

When she talked her whole body 
jerked with the vehemence of it, like a 
cricket’s. : 

“If you ain’t th’ beateree, Ann.” Cad- 
die beamed upon the most open-handed 
of her sisters. ‘What you got now?” 

“Cyn’s weddin’ gound,” she chuckled, 
unrolling before them a soft fabric of 
charming rose color. It was so like one 
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“Didn't I hear a kind o’ crash as I come up th’ lane?” Aunt Rushy insinuated. 


of the flowers of her own garden that 
the girl cried out in delight: 

“Oh, the sweetie!” 

“Ain’t it complete!’ Aunt Ann 
thrust it against her niece’s face, who, 
blushing and smiling, was lovely enough 
for any bride. 

“Says I to Henry: ‘Cyn’s goin’ to 
have th’ best-appearin’ gound to Mabel’s 
weddin’, ’cept, o’ course, th’ bride’s, 
an’ I’m a-goin’ to make her a present 
of it.” An’ Henry, he says: ‘So do, 
Ann, so do.’ It’s complete, down to th’ 
buttons. All you’ve got to do is to make 
it up real fancy.” 

While her mother poured out delight- 
ed thanks, Cynthia stared in dumb for- 
lornity at the procession of tucks and 


frills and bows that marched in dreary 
state before her inner vision, all hailing 
her away from her dear garden. Oh, 
to be left in the poor-relation meekness 
of her old muslin! 

“T rather guess I could put a name 
to th’ somebody’ll deem you look full as 
good as th’ bride.” Aunt Ann shook a 
hilarious finger at her niece. “I see 
him to th’ Centre, an’ he’s a-comin’; he 
give me his word.” 

“Everett Bayliss is a smart-’pearin’ 
young man.” Aunt Wealthy could tol- 
erate no subtleties. ‘“He’s prospered 
wonderful in his business to Boston, an’ 
he’s heired prop’ty, too.” 

“T spoke out flat-footed to him,” cut 
in the liveliest of the aunts; “I says: ‘I 
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don’t know how it’ll be between us, 
Rett, since Cyn mittened you’ e 

“Aunt Ann!” cried Cynthia wildly. 

“Lawsy-me, child, th’ whole town 
knows it! Can’t hide that light under 
no bushel! Well, he spoke up real man- 
ly an’ honest. ‘I’m a-goin’ to wed Cyn- 
thia, Miss Collins,’ says he, ‘if I have 
to seek her twenty times.’ Them’s just 
his words.” 

“He’s a worthy young man.” 





Aunt 


Wealthy’s manner had the weight she . 


gave it when she confessed her “cove- 
nant obligations” in meeting. “My 
prayer is you'll see reason afore it’s too 
late.” 

Cynthia, turning her head from side 
to side like some little animal in a trap, 
found an unlooked-for ally in the colt, 
whose patience, tried beyond all youth- 
ful limits, gave out in a series of snorts 
and bounds, amid which could be heard 
the irate voice of Uncle Henry calling 
upon Aunt Ann. 

“Israel in Egypt, I’ll be there!” 

She jerked herself out of the house, 
and the wind of her going swept her 
two sisters down the lane. 

As their prosperous backs lessened 
in the distance, Cynthia sought comfort 
from her brother at the barn. Lex was 
a tall lad, gentle-voiced and sad-eyed, 
whose dream oi playing the violin had 
been surrendered to his relatives’ will to 
make a farmer of him. 

“Sho, too bad to pester you with a 
new gound if you don’t feel to want 
it; but ’course you ought to ’pear well 
at your own cousin’s bridal; *twouldn’t 
be seemly not to.” 

“Fush on seemly!” cried Cynthia, the 
pent emotions of the evening boiling 
over. “I should think you was a 
mouse !” 

She tramped off haughtily to give her 
plants a good-night drink. The garden 
in the pale twilight had an unearthly 
loveliness, the great white lunar moth 
that flitted before her might have been 
the soul of some long-ago gardener re- 
visiting “these glimpses of the moon.” 

“They knew Everett Bayliss was to 
be at th’ weddin’, an’ they plotted for 
me to wear that gound just for him.” 
She switched her skirts angrily through 
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‘“Me wed Rett Bayliss! 
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narrowed paths that gave out scents of 
bruised herbs, balm, mint, and sage. 
Why, he don’t 
prize one flower that grows; he told me 
so himself.” 

Pity for this desert of the soul soft- 
ened her mood; she forgave all per- 
secutors in the peace of the loved task. 

At dawn the next day Cynthia was 
pattering around the old kitchen upon 
many capable errands before she could 
flit away to a morning of delight. 

“Now, mother,” she admonished her 
parent, the speedy breakfast eaten and 
its evidences set away, “Lex is goin’ 
to weed th’ onion bed under your win- 
dow, an’ I’m a-goin’ to row me up the 
river a piece to hunt whippoorwills’ 
shoes, for my sewin’s all ketched up.” 

“Law, child, go hunt for any posies 
you’ve set your heart on,” answered 
her mother comfortably, released from 
under the rigor of her sisters’ eyes. 

The river was all a-tumble of little 
blown waves where the wind smacked 
it, and Cynthia found rowing through 
them warm work. 

“My land!” she murmured, pushing 
back the damp hair from her forehead. 
“Tf I’d a-notioned it was this hot I’d 
never been so antic "bout settin’ forth.” 

Her eyes rested on a deserted house, 
set upon the road to nowhere, and sag- 
ging under years of neglect. 

“Tf it ain't Grandma Dowd’s ol’ place, 
an’ it’s just a mass o’ columbines. I’ve 
a good will to get ’em.” 

She ran her boat ashore, and leaped 
out. 

The ancient farm, fast lapsing back 
into the forest, yet showed here and 
there in the tangle of brier and fern 
perennials that struggled for life, and 
over a great boulder by the fence 
poured a stream of red columbines. 

“How I goin’ to get me up there?” 
she pondered, somewhat daunted by the 
height, then set a sturdy foot in a crack 
and began to climb. 

Her hand, cumbered by her trowel, 
had almost touched the wild bell-like 
blossoms above her when her foot fum- 
bled its hold, and she slid back in a 
knee-and-elbow scraping descent, till a 
friendly root steadied her. 
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“My soul! I can’t let go, an’ I can’t 
hold on,” she gasped. 

“Drop back kind o’ quiet, an’ I'll 
ketch you,” said a voice behind her; 
strange to her, but very calm and re- 
assuring. 

Cynthia shut her eyes tight and 
dropped. She felt a bump, smelled a 
rank pipe, and stood on her two feet, 
secure. Her eyes opened upon a tall, 
lean man, whose brown face had a hu- 
morous mouth and hard, keen eyes. 

“You hurt you?” asked the stranger, 
smiling in amused kindliness. 

“Yes.” In her dizziness, short words 
came soonest. 

The man worked her arms back and 
forth knowingly. 

‘Nothin’ fetched loose there,” he said, 
in a slow, pleasant drawl; ‘guess them 
long scratches th’ worst on it. Too 
bad.” 

He wiped away the blood with his 
handkerchief. He was so tall he had 
to stoop his lank body over her. 

“T see that rock was rather more’n 
you could navigate, an’ I come a-run- 
nin’,” he explained vaguely. “Want I 
should get them posies for you?” 

Cynthia nodded, and the stranger, 
without another glance, began to mount 
the wall. Had the girl ever heard the 
word beautiful used for any act of the 
body she would have named thus the 
lithe, sure grace that reached the colum- 
bines for her. 

“You set an’ rest a piece.” 

As he laid the roots in her arms he 
pressed her down gently till she found 
herself in the long, tangled grass. Then 
he was gone, whether sunk into the 
earth or caught up into the sky, Cyn- 
thia had no time to decide before he 
was back, holding out to her a weather- 
worn but still serviceable gourd dipper. 

“You give you a nice drink,” he said, 
as to a child. 

Like a child she drank, while he held 
the gourd, then said simply: 

“T want ’em for my gardeii.” 

“You got a pretty garden?” he asked, 
stretching himself beside her. 

Cynthia’s eyes, soft and bright, like 
some innocent wood creature’s, grew 
lambent as she cried: 
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“There ain’t another like it in th’ 
country. I heired it from Grandma 
Acton; she worked over it till she was 
*most a hundred, an’ I’ve done all I 
know for it ever since.” 

“What's it like?” asked the stranger. 

“T’ll make you a little plot o’ it.” 

Transported with the joy of talking 
about her treasure to any one who really 
cared, Cynthia traced slim paths 
through the grass with her trowel to 
mark the haunt of each bush or plant, 
the man asking a wise question now 
and then. 

“You know ’bout gardens?” 

She turned up to him her face, 
flushed with pleasure. Cynthia had a 
simple trust in sun, and wind, and hu- 
man goodness, as if she were some 
gently growing earth creature herself. 

The man watched her keenly, noting 
her sensitive mouth and delicate chin, 
and the strange clarity of her eyes, as 
if behind their gray curtain a light 
shone with a pure flame in a windless 
space. 

“Love ’em,” he smiled, in his quiz- 
zical, kind way. 

“But you’re a sailor?” 

“How guess?” 

Cynthia smiled back. 

“The way you climbed, an’ that.” 
She touched his wrist. 

He mused an instant on the A. B. 
blued deep into his skin. 

“Well, yes,” he admitted. “I cal’late 
I run off to sea ’bout th’ year you was 
learnin’ to walk.” 

“Did you like it?” 

“Pretty good; not so well as gar- 
denin’, though.” 

Cynthia bubbled with laughter, and 
began anew the old theme. 

“There’s some pinies and like that 
left here still,” the stranger said, after 
a while. “How’d it be for you to take 
’em to a Christian home?” 

Cynthia caught at the idea, and in a 
few minutes her boat’s bow was laden 
with trove from the ancient beds, a 
white rosebush nodding atop of the pile. 

“I’d row you down if it was so’s I 
could,” the man said, as he shoved off 
her craft handily; “but you won’t have 
to buck th’ tide goin’ down.” 

















He waved a farewell as she took the 
water, and Cynthia saw his tall figure 
watching on the bank till she rounded 
the point. 

“Wonder if I'll ever see him ’gain?” 
she mused, letting the tide carry her 
down. “He wore city clothes, but he’s 
terrible knowin’ ’bout growin’ things.” 

A flying week brought Cynthia to 
Sunday, a day irksome to her, in spite 
of its peace, because she might not pull 
from her garden even the most noxious 
weed. In the afternoon came Cousin 
Azubiah Goodenow from Meadow 
Woods to take her Aunt Caddie back 
home for a month’s visiting. Zuby was 
Cynthia’s favorite cousin, a pale, de- 
mure girl, akin to her in spirit and a 
lover of flowers. In the white and blue 
of the windy afternoon the two walked 
among the flowers and the simples, and 
recounted perils bravely encountered 
and triumphs nobly won in transactions 
with “all ye green things of the earth.” 

“Seems if I don’t call to mind that 
white rose.” 

Zuby halted at a patch of freshly 
molded earth, her splendidly starched 
skirt held back with care. Cynthia, her 
limp little frock clinging close to her 
like the sheath of some half-opened 
flower, fluttered out the tale of her 
spoils. 

Her cousin fixed her with dim horror. 

“Ain’t you heard th’ Grandma Dowd 
place’s been took by th’ Grannises?” 

“Who’s the Grannises ?” 

Cynthia nipped a beetle from a fa- 
vorite rose, in undismayed calm. 

“You mind ’em, Cynnie; they lived by 
th’ Pocket years ago; me an’ you used 
to go to school with Lindy Grannis. 
They’ve heired th’ Grandma Dowd 
place some sort o’ way, an’ moved back 
this week, an’ that was th’ growed son, 
Ansel, you ran afoul of, an’ you’ve 
gone an’ taken plants ’way from a livin’ 
stranger, Cynthia Lane Acton.” 

“T been an’ rooted their flowers right 
out o’ their garden!” cried Cynthia, the 
enormity of this act quite casting out 
of mind her commerce with a strange 
man. 

She found it hard to wait till Lex 
had lifted her mother into the carryall 
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and Zuby had driven off, to dig up with 
furious care each plant reft from the 
unsuspecting Grannises. She stowed 
them in her boat, and rowed upstream 
with long, swinging strokes that brought 
damp little curls out around her fore- 
head and pools of water beneath her 
eyes. 

Ansel Grannis, at her approach, got 
up in leisurely fashion from a rock by 
the shore, his pipe in his hand. 

“T didn’t know they was yours,” 
panted Cynthia, her flushed, moist face 
lifted to his. 

Ansel pulled up the boat in his deft 
way, smiling at her broken explana- 
tions. 

“T knowed they was mine. They’re 
a heap happier livin’ ’longside o’ you.” 

“But your mother an’—an’—Lindy, 
I used to go to school with her—they’ll 
prize ’em.” 

“They died three year ago.” His 
voice did not change, but his hawk eyes 
and the hard line of his jaw softened 
in a way that moved her terribly. 

Cynthia reached out her hand, earthy, 
from her haste, and put it on his. He 
took it in both his lean palms, and be- 
tween them went and came a look as 
from old friends who need no words. 

“Me an’ Zebby have set up our tent 
together for a spell. I plow an’ he 
bakes th’ pies.”” He spoke in his usual 
drawl, and, dropping her hands, waved 
his pipe to the house. On the stone 
step by the door sat a pale boy with 
a crutch. ‘“He’s my sister Net’s boy, 
an’ will grow better out here where 
there’s some air to breathe.” 

“Does he make good pies?” faltered 
Cynthia, at a loss. 

“I’d rather eat yours,” returned the 
man coolly. “You sit stern, an’ I'll pull 
you down ’fore it’s dark.” 

Cynthia sat down, dazed, the plants 
still in her boat. 

“T ain’t had an oar in my hand for 
three year, but comes natural as sneez- 
in’,’ the man went on, driving his way 
against the tide without effort. 

“You been to work some place be- 
sides th’ sea ?” 

“In a machine shop up to Boston.” 

“You left that shop for good?” 
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“T pray the Lord, yes.” He laughed. 
“T could a-gone back to th’ sea, but I’m 
farm born; th’ ol’ soil’s kind o’ in my 
blood, I guess.” ; 

“What made you run away to sea?” 
she ventured timidly. 

“How’d you know I did? Well, I 
had a stepdad, an’ him an’ me gibbed 
consid’ble.” His face changed again, 
this time to a gaunt hardness. “You 
goin’ to show me that garden o’ 
yourn?” smiling once more. 

“Why—yes.” 

To her surprise they had rounded the 
point, and blue of larkspur, pink of 
roses, and white of lilies blurred before 
them in pale masses of color in the 
quiet light. 

In the still Sunday dusk, with the 
far-away church bells calling mourn- 
fully to evening service, the two went 
through the old garden. The man made 
few expressions of pleasure, but his 
comments were so penetrating, his sug- 
gestions so to the point, that Cynthia’s 
heart leaped to the knowledge that here 
was a lover of gardens even such as she 
herself. She opened the secret, hidden 
home of her spirit to him in stories of 
her struggle to keep alive the white 
violets by the well, and of her sorrow 
over the dying moss rose under her bed- 
room window. 

“You know the hymn that pleases me 
most?” she asked him suddenly, halting 
at the very bottom of the garden, where 
the rue and lavender were growing 
“with healing in their wings.” 

He shook his head. ‘You tell me.” 

She clasped her hands loosely before 
her, like a little child “speakin’ a piece,” 
and in her strange, soft voice, that 
might have belonged to some pixy of 
the forest or mermaid of the sea, sang: 
“Th’ Lord into His garden comes, 

Th’ spices yield their rich perfumes, 

Th’ lilies grow an’ thrive, the lilies grow an’ 
thrive. 

Refreshing showers of grace divine 

From Jesus flow in every line 

Which make th’ dead revive, which make th’ 
dead revive.” 

“Can’t you see Him a-walkin’ among 
th’ flowers, an’ all th’ dead ol’ sticks 
o’ plants blossomin’ out to please Him?” 
she said, her clear eyes shining on him. 


The man turned the spray of lavender 
she had given him silently in his fin- 
gers, and again the look of long friend- 
ship spoke between them. 

Like a day in a dream or a task in 
the gardens of Paradise, went by that 
month for Cynthia. Her mother gone, 
the aunts lost to view in wedding prep- 
arations, Lex afield in the hay lots, she 
and Ansel Grannis had the garden for 
their own. 

Every day, in the hope of early morn- 
ing or in the peace of twilight’s achieve- 
ment, he came to help her in the varied 
pretty labors among her flowers. While 
they watered and weeded they talked 
in the leisurely, unstressful speech of 
those who use the same tongue. 

From the small, trim paths of that 
old Pettipaug garden their talk went 
a-gypsying out into the great, open 
fields of the world, and into the dark 
and secret places of life. All the 
thoughts that for twenty years Cynthia 
had housed up anxiously within her 
brain lest the aunts ridicule them as 
“shaller,’ or frown them down as “out- 
rageous,” flew wide into the free air 
of Ansel’s tolerance. 

Sometimes he argued with his cool 
impersonality, sometimes he disagreed 
flatly, but always he treated her views 
as worthy of great respect. Even the 
whimsicalities at which she herself 
blushed, ashamed, were to him as the 
humors of a dear child. The girl was 
like one of her own bulbs long cramped 
under the iron soil of winter, and now 
released by sun and spring into the 
light. 

She worked in the garden in a very 
passion of happiness; all its toils, even 
the hot and heavy ones, a delight. Her 
body felt of an exquisite lightness and 
freshness, as if she and weariness had 
parted company forever ; as if she were, 
indeed, ‘“‘inebriate of air and debauchee 
of dew.” 


~~ She knew that summer.the joy that 


comes only from work done with “the 
singing hand.” Under such lavishings 
of love the garden decked itself forth 
in an enchantment of color and per- 
fume. 

One cloud blurred the flawless blue of 
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her sky. This at last she confided to 
Ansel, sitting one late afternoon on the 
ridge of Clear Brook Hill, while Lex, 
just out of sight, hunted a stray sheep. 

“My aunts and uncles think Everett 
Bayliss’ an uncommon lik’ly young 


man,” she said suddenly out of a si- - 


lence. 

“He that sprig in city clothes I see 
down to th’ Centre?” It was one of 
the comforts about Ansel that he needed 
no prologue to a subject. 

“He’s got a business up to Boston.” 

“Why don’t he ’tend to it, then?” 

“He’s givin’ him a vacation.” 

“Um! Does she want you to wed 
him ?” 

Ansel always spoke of Cynthia’s rela- 
tives, of both sexes, as impersonated in 
one composite female. 

Cynthia turned on him her sincere 
eyes. 

“Yes,” she murmured. 

“An’ you don’t feel to?” * 

“Why, Ansel, he lives up to a city 
where he don’t have so much as one 
green plant a-growin’, an’ he don’t prize 
th’ lov’liest bloom there is.” 
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“T’'d row you down if it was so’s I could.” 


The man laughed, and brushed a 
whirling leaf from her hair. 

“Well,” he said indulgently, “I guess 
he ain’t th’ only one. What’s to it?” 

“He pesters me,” with tremulous sim- 
plicity. - 

“*Fraid to send him packin’?” His 
lazy voice sharpened oddly. 

“?’Fraid o’ Rett Bayliss!’ Her soft 
scorn brought a glint to his eyes. “It’s 
the aunts; they deem I ought to wed 
him.” 

“What if they do?” 

“Don’t you see how ’tis ?” She pressed 
an earnest hand on his knee. “As they 
view it, it’s suitable an’ right for me 
to do it, an’ I’m ungrateful an’ head- 
strong to go ‘gain’ ’em.” 

“What you got ’gain’ th’ feller, any- 
how?” His eyelids were half shut in 
a curious trick that Cynthia had learned 
meant many things. 

“He’s so smart, an’ so big feelin’, an’ 
—an’—he don’t prize my garden!” This 
companion had never failed to under- 
stand before. ‘Oh, Ansel, do you want 
me to wed him?” She fixed him with 
the innocency of her look. 
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“Lord!” cried the man, with a 
strength that made her start. Then 
he smiled queerly. “He ain’t th’ man 
for you, Cynnie, I’ll agree to that; an’ 
I cal’late he will, too, if you keep a-put- 
tin’ it to him long ’nough.” 

“The aunts say I ought to wed him,” 
the girl repeated helplessly. 

“You set a good deal by her?” he 
asked, with gentleness. 

Cynthia faced his question with the 
brave candor with which she met all 
issues. A slow color flowed into her 
cheeks, her eyes widened till their glow 
lighted her whole face. 

“They’re mother’s sisters; I do prize 
’em that way. They don’t belong to 
me; not in a real way, I don’t prize 
7em.” 

She searched his face for help in the 
whirl of her inarticulate strivings to 
mark the gulf between the call of the 
blood and the call of the spirit. And 
Ansel, whose high wonder for her was 
always that he saw not things them- 
selves, but “the souls of things,” un- 
derstood. 

“That’s all right, then,’ he assured 
her, with unwonted heartiness. ‘She 
pay your way?” 

“Why, Ansel Grannis, there ain’t a 
thread on my back nor a bite in my 


mouth I don’t earn with my needle! * 


An’ I paid the mortgage, too, all my- 
self.” 

She straightened herself, a small, 
staunch figure, that had fought for its 
foothold on the earth. 

“Well, I cal’late that clears your 
skirts o’ her! She’s a good piece older 
an’ some wiser ‘long o’ experience, an’ 
I counsel you to act pretty to her al- 
ways, an’ then I’d call it square.” 

“But, Ansel, there ain’t anythin’ I do 
pleases ’em. I can’t so much as bake 
a loaf o’ cake that they don’t pulley- 
haul me ’round th’ barn ’cause it ain’t 
some other kind.” She made a piteous 
gesture toward him, and her voice fal- 
tered, like a grieved child. 

Ansel took her hand in both his. 

“T guess if you was to try it for a 
spell, kind o’ forgettin’ to mention any 
o’ your doin’s, good or bad, to ’em, they 
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wouldn’t have so many handles to turn 
th’ screws onto you.” 

Slow astonishment held Cynthia’s 
quivering face in a blank stare; the 
foundations of family unity had been 
assaulted. 

“Why, you got to talk everythin’ 
over with your folks,” she said, with 
dreary finality. 

“You show me Moses an’ th’ prophets 
for it, an’ I’ll believe it!’ He stroked 
the hand, which, all. unconscious, lay 
in his. “This thrashin’ out every last 
head o’ wheat in a council o’ th’ whole 
tribe’s worse’n a spell o’ sickness to 
some folks, an’ you’re one o’ ’em. It’s 
all consarned foolishness; I learned 
that when I was a young one in short 
pants an’ run off to sea on th’ ol’ bark, 
Emly Starkey.” 

“But I’ve consulted ’em for th’ least 
thing I’ve done, always an’ forever.” 
Her trouble was very moving to him. 

“Once there was a man, an’ he was 
in prison fifteen year.” His easy ac- 
cents fell cool upon the fever of her 
spirit. “An’ then one day he said: 
‘Why, there’s a window; I dunno as 
anythin’ goin’ to prevent me openin’ it, 
an’ climbin’ out.’ So he climbed out, 
and was free.” 

Cynthia’s laughter bubbled forth, and 
two tears, fringing her eyelashes, 
danced away into the sunshine. 

“But what I goin’ to tell ’em th’ rea- 
son I won’t wed Rett?” with a sudden, 
feminine twist to the concrete issue. 

“Tell ’em you’re a-goin’ to wed an- 
other man,” he answered quietly. 

Their eyes met in a look that drew 
her soul slowly out to him from what- 
ever place it hid deep away, so that her 
body shook with the trail of its passing. 
His face softened till he seemed the 
boy he must have been before the hard 
years, and in his eyes was immeasurable 
tenderness. Cynthia sat quite still in a 
breathless wonder, and all she found to 
say was: 

“We ain’t been friends long.” 

“Tt ain’t the long; it’s the deep that 
counts.” He drew her to him till she 
was within the circle of his arms, and 
laid his cheek against her cheek. “Why, 
the second time I ever saw you, when 











you stood in that garden o’ yours an’ 
sang that—that—hymn to me, I knowed 
I wanted you for mine.” 

Something that was not laughter 
broke his voice, and suddenly he closed 
his arms about her in a clasp that trem- 
bled strangely; his voice from out her 
soft hair whispered: 

“T’ll make you happy, my little dearie. 
I'll never let her plague you, an’ we'll 
have great times workin’ in our garden 
together.” 

Cynthia dropped her head into the 
hollow of his shoulder, and was happier 
than in any dream. 


The wedding at Aunt Ann Collins’ 
passed off with the exquisite propriety 
attendant upon all the Ingham func- 
tions. Little Ann, pretty and prim in 
her bridal finery, carried herself with 
just the right amount of blushing re- 
serve, the aunts and cousins shone in 
lesser radiance, the presents were many 
and fine, and “the collation’ sumptu- 
ous. 

“Well, there! ‘Twas a grand occa- 
sion, if I do say it as shouldn't.” 

Aunt Ann came back into the fore 
room after speeding the last late-tarry- 
ing guest. She beamed upon the noble 
assembly of Inghams, both by blood and 
by marriage, and made ready to talk it 
all over, in good, orthodox Ingham 
fashion. 

“T shan’t set out no ordered meal,” 
she announced. “We'll jest pull up to 
th’ weddin’ table, an’ eat as we've a 
mind to, whatever’s left.” 

She shooed her brothers and sisters 
before her, like chickens, into the sitting 
room, where the table, still nobly fur- 
nished, was set out. 

Talking and munching with serious 
pleasure, the events of the afternoon 
were handed back and forth among the 
older Inghams, while here and there a 
son or daughter put in a less decorous 
word. 

“Now, then, girls an’ boys, who’s th’ 
next?” Aunt Ann shrilled jovially to the 
young people gathered at the foot of 
the table. 

“Tf there is such a one, now is a suit- 
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able time to announce it,” said Uncle 
Ephraim Ingham, from the head. 

Uncle Ephraim had never had an 
original idea in his life, but he set forth 
those of his sisters with such pomp and 
circumstance that he held the prestige in 
his family of a feudal chieftain. 

“Everett Bayliss said up to Boston 
th’ bride threw away her bouquet, an’ 
whoever caught it was to go next, an’ 
Cyn caught it,” cried young Lou Col- 
lins. 

Laughter and handclapping followed 
this, and then Cynthia spoke. For a 
week she had treasured her secret, 
growing bolder every day for its telling 
in the good cheer of Ansel’s courage. 

“You keep in mind that prison feller 
an’ his window,” was his parting word, 
as he kissed her good-by for the wed- 
ding. 

It had seemed so easy then, with his 
touch still on her cheek! But as her 
eyes swept her family, from solemn 
Uncle Ephraim to the smallest Ing- 
ham in pinafores, her blood flowed cold 
within her. 

“T am th’ next, I guess.” Her voice 
came between stiff lips. “An’—an’— 
it’s Ansel Grannis.” 

The family sat as if in enchanted 
dumbness, till Uncle Abijah Ingham, 
who was deaf, turned to Aunt Wealthy, 
the accredited ‘mayor of the palace.” 

“She said she tokened to Elder Bay- 
liss’ Everett, Wealthy ?” 

“T dunno what she said,” shrieked at 
him Aunt Ann. “I never hear tell o’ 
such works.” 

Babel filled the room, exclamations of 
“That sailor feller!” “Ol’ Sim Sedley’s 
stepson!” “Comes o’ a Tollux tribe!” 
“Reg’lar Doughan, he is!” till Aunt 
Wealthy’s large utterance bore it down. 

“T ain’t set eyes on th’ man myself, 
an’ I don’t want to, but, from all I hear, 
he’s th’ son o’ that poor, pindlin’ Flor- 
etty Chalker, from Rainbow Way, that 
took up with worthless James Sedley, 
him that drinked himself to death, for 
her second, an’ his own father was no- 
body knows what from beyond Syme.” 

“Yes, a Tollux tribe,” “Low as any 
Doughan,” broke out the voices again 
in the ancient Pettipaug symbols of 
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scorn as stinging as any “Croppy” or 
“Heather cat” flung by Whig hands at 
King James’ men. 

“You ain’t known him more’n a 
month, have you?” Aunt Rushy’s thin 
question cut a way through. 

“Got a dozen wives a’ready in furrin 
parts; sailors always has,” stormed 
Aunt Ann. 

“As I deem it, th’ young man comes 
from a poor stock, an’ has led a life in 
other countries that we don’t know 
nothin’ of,” Uncle Ephraim proclaimed 
weightily. 

“Ephraim’s right, reg’lar scrub lot, 
th’ Sedleys, know ’em root an’ branch, 
an’ this Ansel’s been hither an’ yon 
since he was no older’n my Sammie, 
there.” Uncle Abijah was frankly the 
echo of his older brother. 

“What you say, Caddie, you a party 
to this go round?” Aunt Rushy turned 
pityingly to her sister. 

Caddie, from her wheel chair at Un- 
cle Ephraim’s left, covered her face 
with her hands and wept. 

“T didn’t suspicion it no more’n th’ 
dead,” she wailed weakly. “I thought 
Cynnie was a-comin’ round to Everett. 
I dunno as I’d ever heard tell o’ this 
young man’s name, even.” 

“’Tain’t o’ no consequence when you 
do hear it.” This was Aunt Sophy, 
wedded into Inghamism. 

“You cal’late he’s got somethin’ to 
keep a wife on?” Aunt Rushy turned 
the tide into new channels. 

“Land, no! He goes ’round lookin’ 
like ol’ Hewdie, an’ took up th’ Grand- 
ma Dowd place, shamshakle as an ol’ 
bean pod.” Aunt Ann’s eyes snapped, 
her hands twitched, her feet pattered 
on the floor; she was dynamic energy 
cut loose from earth. 

“Poor Caddie; I’m called to feel for 
you.” Aunt Wealthy might have been 
overlooking Cynthia’s bier. “Your only 
daughter lost to you forever.” 

The sea of their reproaches dashed 
over Cynthia in plunging waves; she 
felt like a bit of seaweed beaten, buf- 
feted, and hurled upon the jagged rocks. 
Her courage was torn from her in 
shreds, her love was battered into in- 
sensibility, her only desire was to be 


washed into some quiet pool of acqui- 
escence. 

“T ain’t wicked an’ ungrateful, moth- 
er, Aunt Wealthy,” she panted, white 
and piteous. “I don’t want to disgrace 
my name, Uncle Ephraim. I ain’t 
pleased to be took up by anybody, Aunt 
Ann.” Her hands dropped to her sides 
in a very extremity of exhaustion. “I 
ain’t a-goin’ to wed Ansel Grannis. I 
give him up, an’ I’ll tell him so first 
moment I see him.” 

The next afternoon Cynthia sat me- 
chanically sewing by the grapevine, 
conning over, as she had done ever 
since the storm of yesterday, the words 
to tell Ansel. She had chosen the ar- 
bor because it was the place least dear 
to her and her lover, it thrilled to fewer 
remembered tasks together. She 
watched him moor his boat and lope up 
the sunken steps toward her in a trance 
of misery. 

He put his hand under her chin, and 
turned her face up to kiss her in a way 
he had, without noticing the dulled look 
it wore. 

“I’m up ’gain’ that ol’ beau o’ your’n, 
Cyn,” he chuckled. “Seems a piece o’ 
his land’s next to my mowin’, an’ his 
barn’s over onto my lot. He’s got to 
buy me out or move his buildin’.” 

Cynthia did not speak. 

“Bayliss got th’ law onto me. I’m 
summoned ’fore Judge Burritt to-mor- 
row. 

He stretched himself on the grass 
beside her, giving the details of the case. 
Still Cynthia was numb beside him. 

“T guess you kind o’ tuckered out 
from th’ doin’s yesterday.” He reached 
up his hand to hers, hanging limp at 
her side, and grasped it warmly. “I see 
by th’ signs that ’twas hard navigatin’ 
*mong her when you told it, little sweet- 
heart.” 

“Ansel,” in a voice of flat weariness, 
“T can’t wed you. It ain’t proper con- 
duct in me.” 

“T ain’t carin’, are you?” 

“They say you’re—you’re poor, an’ 
—your fam’ly’s humble ’longside o’ th’ 
Inghams, an’ you’ve lived—hard to 
China an’ India, an’ She shiv- 
ered as she thrust in each stab. 
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“You believe ’em?” 
His pleasant drawl 
snapped like a whip. 

“No! Oh, Ansel!” 
A flutter of piteous 
feeling moved her 
dead voice. 

“Then what in th’ 
name o’ th’ Lord Hec- 
tor es 

He subdued himself 
to gentleness. Stand- 
ing beside her, he laid 
a compelling hand on 
her shoulder. 

“See here, Cyn, 
dearie, she ain’t called 
on to wed me. [I ain’t 
asking any one but 
you. If you're satis- 
fied that I’m what I 
say I am, an’ you feel 
toward me like you do 
—you do prize me, 
Cynthia, you do?” 
He broke off stress- 
fully. 

“Yes, I do, Ansel.” 
Her voice had the so- 
lemnity of a credo. 

“Then don’t let 
what folks say, or 
think, or surmise, 
even if they’re your 
own folks, come 
athwart our hap pi- 
ness, child. I ain’t so 
well fixed as that Bay- 
liss, an’ I’ve lived rough when I was to 
sea. Lord knows I ain’t fit to untie that 
little shoe 0’ yours, but I got more’n 
enough for two, an’ I ain’t done nothin’ 
in my life that’ll ever come up again 
to hurt your pretty little nature. I want 
you, sweetheart, like a thirsty man 
wants water, an’ I love you.” 

He stopped, his voice lost in huski- 
ness, and, snatching her to her feet, he 
grasped her hard in his arms. 

Cynthia, sick and weary, lay against 
his breast, where his heart beat hotly, 
and repeated in a whimpering cry: 

“T can’t wed you. They say it ain’t 
proper conduct in me.” 

Still Ansel held her in his arms, ar- 





























The sea of their reproaches dashed over Cynthia in plunging waves. 


guing and beseeching in every tender 
ee of love; still she whispered drear- 
uy: 

“T can’t wed you.’ 

Slowly he sll .. back in her seat, 
stroked her pretty, wild hair back from 
her forehead, kissed her very gently, as 
if she were a little child, and walked 
away to his boat without a word. 

Cynthia leaned her head against the 
arbor, and shook with heart sickness. 
She wished some one would carry her 
to bed, and bathe her hot forehead in 
cool water. She did not care about the 
aunts, or Ansel, or her own cowardly 
treachery, only she longed to lie down 
and be cooled and refreshed with water. 
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The thirst that sucked dry the mois- 
ture of her mouth spoke to her of her 
once dear garden. This was the hour 
her flowers drank. 

She rose listlessly, filled her water- 
ing pot, and went among her rows of 
blossoms. The pure Annunciation lilies 
bowed their thanks, the Canterbury 
bells rang out their fairy chimes, the 
larkspurs held up their skyey cups for 
one more’ sip, the hollyhocks wrinkled 
their pink faces pleasantly. There is 
balm in Gilead, the heartsease groweth 
up in a night. Cynthia picked a spray 
of mint, and its homely tang pressed the 
nerve that thrilled to lonely, sweet de- 
lights in the old garden before ever An- 
sel came. 

That day was doomed to shocks. 
While Cynthia still stepped back and 
forth from well to bed, the gate opened, 
and Everett Bayliss walked in. He was 
an important-looking young man, with 
bright, shallow eyes. 

“Evenin’, Cyn,” he greeted her, in his 
“smart” voice. “Seems if I ain’t seen 
you for a month o’ Sundays.” 

Cynthia stroked her lips with a vel- 
vet pansy. : 

“Ain’t my garden sweet, Rett?” she 
answered irrelevantly. 

It was an appeal from her loneliness 
to an old friend to set a value upon the 
only possession left her, but Everett 
could not understand. 

“Well, now, Cyn,” he laughed, 
“there’s folks that can’t tell ‘Ol’ Hun- 
dred’ from ‘Money Musk,’ an’ there’s 
folks that can’t tell a sunflower from a 
violet, an’ I belong in that last set. Far’s 
I care you could mow down every bloom 
a-growin’ an’ sod ’em into herd grass, 
an’ I’d never miss one o’ ’em.” 

Cynthia’s soft face, whitened and 
pinched with suffering, reddened with 
the scorch of anger. Everett Bayliss 
might better have struck her body a 
blow than bruise her spirit thus. In 
fair play, she held out another chance. 

“Look, Rett, you do like these?” 

She stepped back among the thick 
ranks of lark: pur; their tall shafts, blue 
as heaven itself, made a screen against 
which the gold threads on her fluttered 
hair shone bravely. 
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“What are they, hollyhocks ?” he said, 
with his assured smile. “Pretty as a 
picture, they are, Cyn, long as you’re in 
7em; I'll look all evenin’.” 

Cynthia released a slender spike with 
a violence that broke it. 

“You heard ’bout my lawsuit?” he 
went on, too sure of the interest of his 
affairs to notice her expression. “That 
Grannis, up to th’ ol’ Dowd place, thinks 
he’s got me ’cause my barn’s on his land, 
but I’ve dug up an ol’ deed he don’t sus- 
picion that shows th’ land an’ a good 
strip more’s mine. He'll lose his case, 
an’ have to pay costs, too.” 

Cynthia stood in sullen quiet, a deep 
frown cut in between her eyes. Her si- 
lence reached him at last. 

“Why, Cynnie, you 
peaked. You sick?” 

She answered him with difficulty: 
“I’m tired, sewin’ and workin’ in the 
garden.” 

“You’re a-runnin’ yourself right into 
th’ ground with work,” he declared. 

Then his face lost its smug compla- 
cency, refined by his emotion. He drew 
close to her in unwonted timidity. 

“Look here, Cynnie, darlin’, you stop 
all this dressmakin’ business an’ this 
tewin’ ’round in th’ garden, an’ wed me. 
I'll give you an elegant home up to Bos- 
ton, eight rooms over my store; it’s 
somethin’ new they call a flat; an’ your 
mother, she can come, too, an’ sit in th’ 
window all day to look at th’ passin’.” 
He stopped, checked by her look. “Your 
family’s all for me, Cyn. Your aunts, 
each one o’ ’em, has said to me she fa- 
vored me.” 

Obedient, frightened, Cynthia had 
given up Ansel at the word of the Law, 
more she would not. For her the stake 
and the fagot, if need be, but never 
Everett Bayliss! 

“T don’t feel to set by you, Rett, like 
I ought to.” Pity had driven out anger 
now, and her great weariness made her 
gentle. “An’ I can’t give you my word 
unless I do. I know you’re good an’ 
lik’ly, an’—oh, I don’t want you! I don’t 
want you!” 

Her calm broke under her. With a‘ 
cry, she turned and fled into the house, 
hiding herself away in her own room. 
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The next day Mrs. Acton returned, 
escorted by all three of her sisters. 
Cynthia’s nerves twitched when she 
saw them climb ponderously from the 
carryall; a visit in the middle of the 
morning meant dire stress of some kind, 
and history taught it was doubtless con- 
nected with her own poor self. 

“T been hearin’ *bout you, Cynthia,” 
began Aunt Wealthy, pushing back her 
shaker, and taking her seat like Solo- 
mon in judgment. 

“You can’t see it yet, like folks that 
has wisdom an’ wish you well, can 
you?” sighed Aunt Rushy, dusting her 
cambric with her handkerchief. _ 

“If you’ve got anythin’ like a sound 
an’ sane reason ’gain’ weddin’ Everett 
Bayliss, I wish, for th’ mercy sakes, 
you’d give it. I’m sick to death o’ meet- 
in’ that poor boy, an’ havin’ to tell him 
I can’t for th’ life o’ me surmise why 
you’ve gone an’ said ‘no’ ’gain.” 

Aunt Ann snatched her knitting from 
her side box as if she were drawing her 
sword. 

Cynthia, flaccid of mind and body 
from a sleepless night, dropped her eyes 
wearily upon the floor. She was tired 
of reproaches, tired of excuses, tired of 
living. 

“He don’t prize my garden at all,” she 
said, with a kind of heavy patience. 

The aunts exchanged glances, almost 
of fright. 

“Caroline Ingham,” adjured her sis- 
ter Wealthy in awed tones, “I’ve said 
all ‘long your daughter was bewitched 
by that garden, an’ now I know it. It’s 
a clear case 0’ possession.” 

Aunt Wealthy was dumb thereafter. 

“S’pose he don’t value that garden of 
yours, ’tain’t any thin’ ’gain’ his im- 
mortal soul, I’d like to know, or, for 
th’ matter o’ that, his intellects? My 
Henry calls tansy an’ tea roses blows, 
an’ he’s first selectman over to Meadow 
Woods.” 

Uncle Henry, narrow face and little, 
ferret eyes, passed before Cynthia, and 
she repeated, strengthened by the vision: 

“He don’t prize my garden.” 

Aunt Wealthy rose, a portentous fig- 
ure. 

“‘Answer not a fool ’cordin’ to his 
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folly,’” she said, in dreadful admoni- 
tion to her sisters. “Ann, Rushy, you 
come ‘long o’ me.” 

Cynthia, from the door, watched 
them drive up the lane, their three heads 
in a knot, the old horse ambling, by his 
own wisdom, among the grassy ruts. 
She let her gaze come home to the color, 
and perfume, and happy sounds all 
about the house, to dwell for a moment 
upon “that wheel of iridescence,” a 
humming bird sucking the pride from a 
fiery trumpet; earth, for all it seemed 
“without form and void,” still held one 
corner of “sweetness and light.” 

She said only, with dull practicality : 

“T got to sew all day to-morrow, over 
to Mis’ Phileta Layton’s, down Bozrah 
way. I'll stop in on my way over an’ 
ask Aunt Wealthy to het up your dinner 
for you. I'll set it out all complete in 
th’ butt’ry.” 

The sun was going down in a passion 
of heat as the oldest Layton boy drove 
Cynthia home; she felt like a silkworm, 
spun out to the shell, for Mis’ Phileta 
was a driver, the road was thick with 
dust, and stinging gnats goaded her face 
and hands. There was no salt or savor 
in the day now, and work was a tread- 
mill beaten out for bread and raiment; 
but at least she could cool her hot eyes, 
and calm her fretted heart in the peace 
of her garden. 

She jumped lightly from the wagon 
by the lilac hedge, pushed open the 
sway-backed gate, and ran, tired but 
eager, to catch a glimpse of beauty from 
behind the kitchen. 

She stopped, fixed in her path, stared 
at the old gray house, rubbed her eyes, 
as if like the old market woman in the 
rhyme, “this can be none o’ I.” Then 
she screamed dreadfully. 

“Lord A’mighty, Cyn, what’s hap- 
pened?” Lex rushed out of the kitchen 
to her. 

Cynthia, her face crimson, her eyes 
frantic, pointed before her, stuttering 
and gasping futilely for words. 

All over the long, uneven piece of 
land, with its alluring dips of hollows 
once filled with roses, lilies, honey- 
suckle, “all things that pretty be,” ex- 
tended a blank level of brown plowed 











earth, through whose moist, fresh fur- 
rows peeped here and there a bright 
blossom. Around the ragged edges a 
few flowering shrubs still clung to the 
fence. 

Truly “her land was left desolate 
unto her’! 

“Cynnie, you come here.” The feeble 
misery of her mother’s voice thrilled 
the girl from her stupor of horror. 

Poor Caddie lay back in her chair, 
weak-and blear-eyed, a sodden ball of a 
handkerchief crushed in her hand. 

“Come to mother, poor lambie,” she 
mourned, tears beginning to run down 
her cheeks again. “I never dreamed, 
nor Lex didn’t. Wealthy, she took me 
down to her house to spend th’ day, 
an’ Lex was over to th’ Great Meadows 
all day, hayin’, an’ when she brought 
me home 

“Did Aunt Wealthy do it?” 

Cynthia’s pretty voice was savage. 
She pulled away from her mother. 

““An’ Ann an’ Rushy, they plotted it 
all out yesterday. They toled Myron up 
with his steers—he’s a poor tool in 
Wealthy’s hands when she sets her vim 
to anythin’, an’ Henry, he put in, too, 
an’ Rushy’s twins helped consid’ble. 
They ‘lowed th’ garden had bewitched 
you, an’ that was why. you was runnin’ 
us such a rig, takin’ up with that Gran- 
nis, an’ then bein’ so ha’sh with poor 
Everett, an 

“Where my flowers?” 

“Some on ’em’s plowed under, and 
some on ’em’s burned in. Don’t look 
so vengeful, child, don’t! They did it 
for your best good ; they got your hap- 
piness at heart, an’ 

But with a shriek of “Burned my 











flowers!” Cynthia darted from the 
house. She ran, plunging and stum- 
bling, through the new furrows, 


squeezed throuyh the gap in the fence, 
and out in the pastures. 

She must find Ansel Grannis, he alone 
could value her loss. It was not her ill- 
treated lover she sought, but the one 
human being in all Pettipaug who loved 
her garden. He would suffer with her, 
and she must have companionship or 
she would be crazed by her loss. 

Her run lagged down to a steady plod 
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through the brambles, and as she went 
she sobbed and cried frantically. 

Ansel was in his own pasture behind 
his house. 

“Ansel,” she screamed 
“they’ve ruined my garden!” 

He was by her in a leap, listening 
while she half shrieked the story at 
him. He did not say a word of anger, 
which was strange, for she had often 
heard him swear at a knotty root. He 
made her sit down by a little trickle of 
water out of a rock, and he bathed her 
head and hands, saying pitifully over 
and over: “Poor little girl,” “too bad, 
too bad,” like a mother with a hurt 
child. 

By and by she was quiet, and, with 
long, fluttering breaths, told him in a 
pathetic little voice the tale of the gar- 
den’s loveliness, “my sweet pease,” “and 
the primroses from th’ meadows.” And 
he listening always would say: “It was 
the: sightliest garden in th’ county.” 
“?*Twas a beautiful aspect o’ flowers.” 

When the moon was spreading a 
broad road for travelers on the river, he 
led her, so weak she was half carried, 
to his boat, and rowed her home. He 
helped her out of the boat quietly— 
deep in the night she remembered he 
had not once caressed her—and said 
in a voice that trembled queerly: 

“Good night, poor little child. It was 
th’ most beautiful garden.” 

Early in the morning Cynthia left 
for a week’s sewing at Rainbow, sixteen 
miles away. Her world had crumbled 
to pieces beneath her feet, and she 
floated, desolate and afraid, in a horror 
of great darkness, but Susannah Tread- 
way’s wedding set-out must be made, 
just the same. 

She sewed like a mechanism of steel 
and not a soft little creature of flesh 
and blood, for the tension of nerve and 
muscle kept memory at bay, and when 
the day was over she slept, drugged by 
overwork. Sometimes she woke in the 
still night in Mrs. Treadway’s best spare 
chamber to find herself crying misera- 
bly, and knew that, even in dreams, re- 
membrance had laid its heavy hand on 
her. 

Lex stood at the lilac hedge when, 
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her week over, she came home; a curi- 
ously eager and excited Lex, who put 
his hand on her shoulder restrainingly. 

“Cyn, we got a pretty nice kind o’ 
surprise for you, but you got be kind 
o’ ca’m "bout it.” 

Cynthia’s small figure seemed to have 
dwindled in the week, her face was 
sharpened into a dreary patience like a 
woman’s. She smiled at her brother 
rather sweetly, but to herself she said 
it was some. poor clutch at reparation 
by her aunts, a new gown, or money to 
go to visit the bride in Middletown. She 
had not seen them since their vandal- 
ism, but she no longer burned to avenge 
herself upon them. Her treasure was 
ruined, what matter now? 

“Hurry, daughter,” her mother called 
' from somewhere, and Cynthia went to- 
ward the voice. 

She walked steadily, her eyes on the 
ground, for never since that one Dlast- 
ing view had she seen her poor, devas- 
tated garden. 

“Look up, dear.” 

“Take a glance, Cyn.” 

Grimly, with a summons to the dour 
old Ingham courage, Cynthia looked. 

“Why,” she said, with the simplicity 
of one who greets a miracle, “they've 
growed again.” 

“Moving and dancing in the breeze,” 
there they were; rockets, poppies, nas- 
turtiums, hollyhocks, even the prim rib- 
bon beds each side of the door. There 
were dark gaps and ragged fringes here 
and there, but in effect it was her own 
“land of heart’s desire,” smiling and 
beckoning to ner. 

She ran to each bed, kissing the flow- 
ers, smothering her face in them,.draw- 
ing in deeply their scents. She came 
back to Lex and the wheel chair. 

“T guess God’s better’n I thought,” 
she sighed rapturously, her hands full 
of blossoms. 

“Ain’t you goin’ to make no inquiries 
how it come so?” laughed Caddie, then 
sighed dubiously. 

Cynthia laughed and shook her head. 
This was fairyland, why seek first 
causes? 

“Ansel Grannis come over here th’ 
mornin’ you left,’ Caddie took up the 
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tale determinedly. “He never so much 
as asked aye, yes, or no from me, just 
made his announcements he was a-goin’ 
to make you your garden ’gain, said 
*twas a wicked shame to ruin it, an’ 
didn’t hurt nobody for you to have it.” 

“He went up to Boston,” cut in Lex, 
“an’ brought down a reg’lar slew o’ 
gard’ners, an’ florists, an’ like that; 
must ’a’ cost him a year’s wages. They 
worked day and night like ol’ Hew- 
die.” 

“Did Ansel make me my garden?” 
murmured Cynthia dreamily. 

“I told him I didn’t give him my en- 
couragements,” said Caddie, dutiful to 
the family traditions, “an’ what think 
he said? ‘I’m a-doin’ this ’cause I ain’t 
willin’ th’ prettiest-’pearin’ garden in 
this county should be spoiled.’ ” 

“Oh, Ansel!” in a maze of delight 
still. 

“Ain’t he a queer man, Cynnie?” in- 
quired her mother anxiously. 

Before Cynthia could ponder the idea, 
and answer out of her wisdom, “yes, 
queer as me,” Lex said with gravity: 

“Seems kind o’ mean-spirited to tell 
this on him, when he’s give you such a 
smashin’ fine present, but you got to 
know it, some way. Folks says it’s 
him burned Rett Bayliss’ barn last 
night.” 

Cynthia focused her eyes upon him, 
cleared of all mists and glowing with 
light. 

“What barn?” 

“Why, you ought to know him an’ 
Rett lawed over th’ Long Pasture Rett 
heired from his grandfather, an’ Rett 
won on an ol’ deed, so he got his barn 
an’ th’ strip o’ extry land, too.” 

“T remember.” Everett’s words were 
coming back to her. 

“Well, Bayliss "lows Grannis was a’- 
mighty cut up over it, ’cause he—Bay- 
liss—twitted him with gettin’ his lan’ 
away from him, an’ his girl, too. So 
when th’ barn burned—it ain’t more’n 
three year ol’, an’ plumb full o’ th’ best 
hay—Rett he clapped th’ mark right 
onto Grannis, an’ so did other folks, 

too.” 
“Where you cal’late Ansel is to, 
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now?” was Cynthia’s irrelevant com- 
ment. 

“This minute? Well, he was just over 
ther’ on th’ ridge, half an hour back, 
cuttin’ timber.” 

Cynthia, leaning against the angle of 
the Virginia rail fence, waited for the 
tall figure silhouetted against the sky of 
evening to come down. She had a vision 
as clear as the white clouds voyaging 
home to the west and as shining as the 
gold that lined them. 

“Owe no man anything but love” was 
the translation Ansel’s words fashioned 
itself to her out of a long-ago sermon. 
She could love the aunts, they were in 
their own formula of praise “worthy 
women,” “suitable” in their lives to their 
own narrow, cold ideals; but her con- 
duct, and the deep, “eternal soul of 
things” upon which conduct waits, those 
were owed to “the inner light” alone. 
The touch of spirit upon, spirit, elusive 
as a breath, potent as life itself, the joy 
of labor done in love, “the singing 
hand” because within the hand of a 
companion, these, inarticulate, voice- 
less forever by this simple, sincere girl, 
but sunken in the deeps of her heart, 
she saw now with pellucid clarity. 

“Ansel, that you?” she called, in the 
softest voice, but Ansel heard, and 
strode over to her, axe on shoulder. 

“My garden!” 

She could not speak. Great tears 
brimmed‘ her eyes. She reached up her 
hand, and pressed it against his cheek. 
She felt him start, but he did not speak 
or raise his hand to hers. Thus in si- 
lence they stood till she began again: 

“Ansel, I don’t care for em any more. 
It’s just as you said, I don’t owe ’em 
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anythin’ but love. They don’t know 
what’s best for me, an’ I don’t ever look 
to mind ’em again.” 

She waited, her lips parted in a quick 
breath. 

Surely Ansel would understand. 

His reply was as much at a tangent as 
one of her own: 

“Folks say I burned Bayliss’ barn.” 

“Well, you didn’t.” She laughed a 
little. 

“How you know?” 

“Nobody that loves my garden like 
you do could burn barns.” 

He laughed out delightedly, and made 
a step nearer. 

“No, I didn’t, an’ I guess ’twill be so | 
proved. I ain’t rich, like Bayliss.” 

“T can sew.” 

“Lord! I got money ’nough without 
that! My folks warn’t never up to th’ 
Inghams.” 

“Did they tear up gardens that didn’t 
nowise belong to ’em?” 

“T killed a man out in th’ China Sea 
when I was mate o’ a vessel.” 

Cynthia’s gay face quivered 
troubled doubt. 

“Oh, Ansel,” she faltered out, “don’t 
you want me?” 

Ansel caught her in his arms. 

“Want you, you little, dear child!” 
He pressed his lips down on her soft 
hair, and then, as if he could not say 
the innermost things, he whispered, his 
drawl all tenderness: “We'll have 
a garden that'll be like—like—the 
Lord’s!” 

But Cynthia raised her face to his 
kiss, with her candid innocency. 

“T don’t seem to feel so took up with 
the garden, now I got you.” 
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“Just Like the Gaytons” 


A CHARACTER SKETCH 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


ILLUSTRATED 


ELL, all I know is that if my 
husband was such a scatter- 
brained fool I’d get a divorce, 

but Mrs. Gayton is the most placid 
woman I ever saw. She really seems 
proud of Mr. Gayton’s fool doings.” 

Mrs. Roberts spoke with some heat, 
but Mrs. Ware, who with her was re- 
turning from an afternoon call on Mrs. 
Gayton, said in reply: 

“Well, he generally comes out all 
right, and I suppose Mrs. Gayton re- 
gards him as her baby.” 

“Thank fortune I’ve always had 
enough babies, and Mr. Roberts has 
been a man I could respect. If he 
starts out to do a thing, I know per- 
fectly well he’ll carry it through in spite 
of the devil himself; and I’d as soon 
think of gainsaying anything he said as 
I would of os 

Mrs. Roberts stopped for a suitable 
simile, and none being immediately 
forthcoming, her friend went on: 

“Well, of course it is lucky that 
Willy Gayton married Blanche instead 
of you, or there would have been a di- 
vorce long ago. But I always enjoy 
calling on her just because she’s sure 
to be full of her last misadventure. 
Hello, isn’t that he getting out of the 
trolley? Yes, it is. What is he run- 
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ning for? Just look at him! Why, I 
didn’t know he could run so fast.” 

“Some fool thing he’s got her in for, 
you may be sure.” 

The two ladies turned the corner of 
Columbia Avenue at this point, and the 
farther progress of Mr. Gayton was 
lost to them ; but his wife, who had just 
stepped into the kitchen to say that din- 
ner would be delayed owing to Mr. 
Gayton’s detention in town, saw him 
coming, and said: 

“Why, there he is now. In a hurry. 
You can serve dinner as soon as it’s 
ready, then. I wonder why he’s run- 
ning so.” 

Across the open lot that lay between 
the Gaytons’ and the Pendletons’ Wil- 
liam Gayton sprinted, and when he 
came within calling distance of the 
house, he bawled to any one who might 
be there to hear: 

“Theatre, theatre! Dinner in town!” 

Cora, the negro cook, burst into a 
loud guffaw, and said: ‘‘Mist’ Gayton’s 
de funnies’ man Ah ever saw.” 

If Mrs. Gayton heard her, she did nat 
reply. She hurried to the front door, 
and opened it just as her husband ap- 
peared at the foot of the steps. 

“What is it, Willy? What has hap- 
pened ?” 








“Theatre, theatre! Dinner in town!” he bawled to any one who might be there to hear. 


“No time talk!” said he, panting. 
“Tickets play. Just sent in. I caught 
next boat. Dinner in town. Dress!” 

“But, dear, it’s after six. Better get 
dinner here, and then start. We won’t 
have time Pe 

“Don’t waste time in talk. Kiss me. 
Twenty minutes to get next trolley. 
Can you do it?” 

“Of course I can, but I do wish you’d 
telephoned.” 

“What, and lost boat? No chance 
then at all. Just made it as it was by 
sprinting. Have I got a clean dress 
shirt?” 

“TI guess so, but you'll really have to 
dress yourself to-night. Ill have all I 





-can do to make the change.” 
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Both had 
rushed up- 
stairs while 
talking, and 
both plunged 
into dress- 


ing like 
w hi rlwinds. 
Thanks to 
Mrs.Gay- 
ton’s manage- 
ment every- 
thing was 
where it 
should be, 


and, as her 
husband did- 
have the 


power of con- 
centrating on 
the thing he 
was doing, he 
made the 
change from 
business suit 
toevening 
clothes in an 
astonishingly 
short time. 
3ut, quick as 


he was, his 
wife was 
quicker, and 


was standing 
at the front 
door, opera 
glass in hand, 
when he came jumping down the stairs. 

He looked at his watch. 

“First car gone. We'll just make the 
express. Oh—say, you run on. I’ve 
left the theatre tickets in my other vest. 
I'll overtake you. You get on, any- 
way.” 

Across the lot Mrs. Gayton hurried, 
and furnished amusement for at least 
four different Villa Heights’ neighbors, 
their comment in each case being: 

“There go the Gaytons. What’s up 
now ?” 

For Gayton had got his tickets, and 
had rejoined his wife inside of half a 
minute, and, taking her arm, hurried 
her over the uneven ground. 

“We'd have had time for the side- 

















walk, William,” said she placidly, in 
spite of panting, as they arrived at the 
car corner and no car in sight. 

“Better be a quarter of a minute 
ahead of time,” said William, with com- 
muter’s sententiousness, “than a mo- 
ment too late.” 

“The conductor might wait.” 

“Not if we were a moment too late.” 

“T don’t see why not, if he was good- 
natured, and most of the conductors are 
on this line, I think.” 

“Yes, my dear, but where’s your 
logic? Jf he stopped we would not 
have been too late.” 

“We might easily be.” 

“Then he wouldn’t stop.” 

“He would if he was the stout one.” 

“Not in the case I’m imagining, 
dear.” 

“Well, I can’t keep up with your 
imaginings. But here it comes. What’s 
the play, dear?” 
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“*The Girl and the Pearl.’ ” 

“Oh, I’m awfully glad. Mrs. Ware 
called on me this afternoon, and they 
went to it last night.. She says it’s aw- 
fully pretty, and the music is just lovely. 
Who gave you the tickets ?” 

“Edgerly. Third row from the front, 
orchestra. His mother-in-law was taken . 
sick last minute, and his wife had to go 
to her. I offered to buy them, but he 
said no, he’d wait until my mother-in- 
law was. sick, and then maybe I’d feel 
like doing him a good turn.” 

“Silly !” 

They boarded the express trolley, and 
Mrs. Gayton at once took up her réle of 
good-humored mother. 

“Got your money, dear?” ° 

He put his hand in his pocket. 

“Lord, no! Forgot to change from 
other trousers.” 





He jumped off the car with his usual precipitancy. 
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“Infant! Lucky I brought some 
along. I suppose you have your latch- 
key.” 

“No, of course not. Nothing but the 
tickets. And I forgot my opera 
glasses!” 

“Well, I have mine; but, anyhow, we 
won’t need them so near the stage. Sure 
you’ve brought your head, dear?” 


“Well, you see I was hurrying. Can’t — 


expect a feller to do a lightning-change 
act like that and remember everything. 
But how’ll we get in?” 

“T have my latchkey.” 

The conductor came along, and Mrs. 
Gayton slipped a five-dollar bill into her 
husband’s hand, so that he might pay 
the fare. 

It struck him as being a very decent 
thing for her to do. 

“Say, Blanche, how do you know so 
well bows a feller feels? There are some 
wives who would have paid the fare 
and made some joke to the conductor.” 

“Tf you think I could joke with a con- 
ductor, and a new one at that.’’ She 
moved a little closer to him. “How nice 
this is, Willy. I was feeling kind of 
tired. An outing will do me good.” 

“T really ought to have stayed to- 
night, but it’s something I can attend to 
early to-morrow. We'll have a little 
Hungarian dinner, and then after the 
play we'll go to that German place for 
supper ; eh, dear ?” 

“That'll be spendid! And such a nice 
play! I didn’t know but maybe you had 
tickets for that Ibsen play.” 

“You didn’t, really! Catch me going 
to sleep at the theatre.” 

“Why, Mrs. Irving says she went to 
one of Ibsen’s plays and was fasci- 
nated.” 

“Yes, and Mrs. Irving reads papers 
on ‘How to Tell Shakespeare from the 
Wild Flowers’; doesn’t she? She’s a 
highbrow. When I go to a show I 
want it to be a show, and I’ll get my 
preaching in church.” 

“When ?” 

“In church, I said.” 

“But when?” 

“Oh! Well, neither have you; not 
since Christmas Day. Hello! What’s 
the trouble? We've stopped.” 


“Switch burned out,” said a man in 
front of them. ‘That’s good for twenty 
minutes.” 

Gayton uttered an oath under his 
breath. 

“Naughty!” said his wife, who hap- 
pened to be looking at his lips. 

“Well, it means that we’ll miss this 
boat Hello! here comes Jennings’ 
car. Isn’t that my luck?” 

“You're not going to stop it?” 

“T surely am. He’s going down to 
pick Jennings up at the ferry. Isn’t that 
luck?” | 

A touring car was speeding toward 
them, and Will had recognized the 
chauffeur, a negro, one of the few black 
chauffeurs in Bergen County. 

He jumped off the car with his usual 
precipitancy, and just escaped falling 
in the road. He held up his hand, and 
the chauffeur, recognizing him, stopped. 

“Good evening, Joe. Switch burned 
out—lose boat—take us down?” 

“Yessir,” said Joe, beaming on the 
irresponsible Will. 

The transfer was quickly made, 
and, as Mrs. Gayton leaned back on the 
cushioned seat, she said: 

“Oh, Will, when will we really be 
doing this—in our own?” 

“If things keep a-coming, dear, in 
about a year.” The car sped along. 
“Say, we'll make the boat ahead at 
this rate. Talk about my luck! Aren’t 
you glad you came?” 

“Yes, we do have the greatest lot of 
adventures when we go out together. 
Nothing ever happens when I travel 
alone.” 

“Nor to me, either; but together 
we're good to tie up any system that 
was ever systematized—and get.out of 
it, somehow. What’ll I tip Joe?” 

“Should you?” 

“T don’t know. Let’s have a quar- 
ter.” 

“I gave you the money.” 

“What ?” 

“Yes, when the conductor was com- 
ing round. ’Member?” 

Will felt in his trousers’ pocket, but 
there was nothing there. 

“Oh, hang these trousers! The 
pockets are so short that the money 
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drops out if I lean back ever so little. 
It’s probably on the car seat.” 

“Will, what'll you do?” 

“Borrow of Jennings.” 

“But suppose he hasn’t any ?” 

“Then I'll borrow of the ferryman 
or—Joe! Il borrow of him now. 
Hello! What’s the matter?” 

For there had been an explosion, and 
the machine had been suddenly stopped 
by Joe. 

He turned his black face around and 
grinned amiably. 

“Punctured tire, sir.” : 

“Can’t you put on a new one? 

“Put on the extra one this morning 
—punctured another.” 

“That is too bad. I wish I could 
help you. But it does us out of the 
boat, doesn’t it?” 

“T guess it does, sir.” 

“Joe, can you let me have five dol- 
lars? I’ve just lost my money.” 

Joe took out several bills. 

“Yes, sir. Five be enough, sir?” 

“Yes, Joe; thanks. I'll send you this 
to-morrow.” 

Blanche laid her gloved hand on her 
husband’s arm. ~ 
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_ “Good Lord! I thought to-day was Thursday!” 
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“What are you going to do, dear? 
All we need is ten cents to get home 
with.” 

“T’m not going home. Are you very 
sorry, dear?” 

“Why, I’m disappointed, but it wasn’t 
your fault.” 

“You're a duck. I'll bet Mrs. Rob- 
erts would have stormed.” 

“Tmagine anything like this ever hap- 
pening to that stern old autocrat of a 
Mr. Roberts. I’m glad I’m not married 
to him. But why aren’t you going 
home? What can we do?” 

“TI came out for a good time, and I’m 
goingto have it. You see that car com- 
ing on the Yellow Line?” 

“Yes, but i 

“Well, we’ll take that to the end of 
the line, and then we’ll walk a quarter 
of a mile to the banks of the Hudson, 
and have dinner at the Frenchman’s? 
French instead of Hungarian. Frogs’ 
legs instead of goulasch.” 

“But the tickets?” 

“Well, I didn’t have to pay for them? 
We'll accept that loss philosophically. 
You know Alphonse’s dinners are cele- 
brated.” 
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“Oh, Will, it’ll almost be better than 
going to the play. And we'll get home 
earlier.” 

The car had now come up, and they 
were soon aboard, and after Will had 
handed up his five-dollar bill, and had 
taken all the change the conductor had 
with him, Mrs. Gayton took charge of 
it, and they went to the end of the line 
without further incident. 

The walk to the Frenchman’s in the 
moonlight was very pleasant, and they 
did not do anything to hurry it. 

“We'll have a delightful course din- 
ner, with wine, and then we'll sit on the 
palisades and watch the Hudson, dear,” 
said Will blithely, as they followed a 
winding path near the edge of the cliff. 

“Tt’ll be splendid, Will. I’m awfully 
glad I came.” 

But one more disappointnfent was to 
be theirs. When they came to the place 
where Alphonse had dispensed French 
dishes they found nothing but black- 
ened timbers. A lean-looking man with 
a gray goatee told them that the place 
had been burned the week before. 

Both of them burst out laughing, at 
which the man said: “But for me it 
was not a laughing matter; no!” 

“We were laughing at something 
else,” said Will apologetically. “I’m 
sure I’m very sorry. Were you the 
proprietor ?” 


The man nodded his head and walked 
away. 

“Too bad! What shall we do now, 
Blanche? I’m stumped. There is a 
restaurant at Coytesville, but I don’t 
know 

“Tl tell you what we'll do,” said 
Blanche, with animation. ‘Let’s go to 
a pay station and tell Cora to get up a 
Southern dinner, and serve it out under 
the grape arbor. We'll get there just in 
time to eat it by moonlight. And the 
smell of the grape blossoms! We'll 
have a good time, after all.” 

A little over a half hour later the 
Gaytons were seated, as they had 
planned, under their own grape arbor; 
he in evening dress, she in her pretty 
evening gown. He put his fingers in 
his vest pockets in burlesque com- 
placency, and his thumb encountered 
the tickets. 

“Think of losing these tickets!’ said 
he, looking at them with a wry face. 

“Yes. Let’s see them. Couldn’t we 
change them?” 

“Oh, surely. So likely!” 

“Why, Will Gayton!” 

“What's the matter ?” 

“These tickets aren’t for to-night; 
they’re for to-morrow, Thursday, 
night.” 

“Good Lord! I thought to-day was 
Thursday!” 








Music 


WHEN things go wrong 
I find it helps along 
To pause and sing some pleasant bit of song. 


When things go right 
It adds to my delight 
Again to give those tuneful measures flight. 


Sunshine, or rain, 
‘Tis music’s mission plain 
To add to joy, and take away from pain. 


Joun Kenprick Banas. 
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Vatally Frivolous Carpenter Dan 
By Wallace Irwin 





ILLUSTRATED BY HY. MAYER 


AYS Carpenter Dan, the handy man, ““Oh, what have ye did? Oh, what have ye done?’ 
To James, the handy boy: Cried Capting O’Toole to me. 
“Me humorous sense is so intense ‘Don’t ye ever dare croak another darn joke 
It’s caused me much annoy. In this here part of the sea; ; 
To quips and cranks and madcap pranks For it’s evident, Dan, me handy man, 
Me mind is so adjusted, It’s a turrible power ye’ve got; 
It harrows me soul to be so droll—” And your humor and wit it makes such a hit 
Says James: “Well, I’ll be busted !” That it kills ’em dead on the spot.’ 
“Twas on the deck of the Sally Speck. “So, the rest o’ that cruise, whenever I’d choose 
’Way back in eighty-three, To joke in me joking way, 
That I let slip of a frolicksome quip All lonesome and bleak on the for’ard peak 
At sorrowful Bill McGee, Me jokes to meself I’d say. 
Who straightway fell with a mirthful yell, And if ever a tar came near to whar 
A splutter, a howl, and a squeal; I was, he would hold his breath. 
Then he skipped a hop, after flipping a flop Then loudly he’d yell it: ‘Oh, Danny, don’t tell it, 
And fell stun dead at the wheel. ‘Or I'll giggle meself to death? 
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“Though they acted polite, I was quarantined quite 
By the crew of the Sally Speck. 

I was dying of grief, when we bumped on a reef 
And our ship was a totalized wreck. 

All the sailors but me they was drowned in the sea; 
But I, being fat, sort o’ floated, 

Till I struck on a strand where a cannibal band 
Jest gloated, and gloated, and gloated. 


“Some clustered around, some sot on the ground. 
They sure wasn’t going to starve, 

For their daughters and wives was a-whettin’ long 

knives 

Which plain was intended to carve. 

‘Aha!’ murmurs I, as I chuckles quite fly. 
‘Here’s the humorous sense to me resky!’ 

So distinctly I spoke me most side-splittin’ joke— 
Whereat them there cannibals pesky 


“Continued to stare without turning a hair, 
For me joke didn’t enter their pates; 

Then to me it occurred that they knowed not a word 
Of the talk of the United States. 

For a joke, though it’s good, may be misunderstood 
By the natives of Chickory Choo, 

If you, being plain, speak the language of Maine 


And they speak the language of Boo. 


“Well, you see that me plight was embarrassing quite, 
And I taought of the Heavenly Gates. 

No succor in reach! So I set out to teach 
Them the language we speak in the States. 

Now, natives, though kind, ain’. wo knowledge inclined, 
And though patient I was with me flock, 

To teach ’em me lingo it took me, by jingo, 
Jest seventeen months by the clock. 


“At last when the lot quite knowledgeful got 
Of the language of Chauncey Depew, 
I prepared for to poke that there man-killin’ joke 
At the natives of Chicory Choo. 
So I sot in me place, and I puckered me face, 
And I shot off me humor red hot, 
And behold! All them blacks simply fell in their 
tracks, 
Kicked twice, and expired on the spot.” 


Thus Carpentef Dan, the handy man, 
Addressed the cabin boy. 

The laddie spoke: “Pray tell your joke, 
For that I would enjoy.” 

But the carpenter gray replied: “Nay, nay! 
From murder I will cease. 

There’s crimes enough on me conscience tough— 
Rash youngster, go in peace!” 
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Miss Anthony 


By Kathryn Jarboe 


ILLUSTRATED BY SIGURD SCHOU 


PART II.* 


CHAPTER XI. 


T so happened that Hilary Anthony 
arrived at home in obedience to 
Miss Anthony’s summons late in the 

afternoon of the very day on which 
Amabelle was to meet Carter Neer- 
gaard. This young man had called with 
his aunt, Mrs. Antzell, but the ladies 
had not been at home. This was much 
to Mrs. Antzell’s surprise, for she was 
quite certain that the day and the hour 
for the diplomatic visit had been care- 
fully arranged with Mrs. Anthony. 
However, her outraged pride had been 
soothed a few hours later by an apolo- 
getic note from Miss Anthony, and a 
cordial invitation to the nephew for a 
most informal little dinner. In Hilary’s 
impetuous rush to Miss Anthony’s own 
sitting room upstairs, he encountered 
neither of the ladies who were visiting 
in the house; and Miss Anthony, re- 
joicing in the opportunity to have her 
boy all to herself for a little while, de- 
tained him until he barely had time to 
dress for dinner. His mind was full 
of the days he had been spending at 
Idlewylde, and his interest in the new- 
comers was slight, but Miss Anthony 
told him a few of Mrs. Anthony’s plans, 
and they agreed that Carter Neergaard 
was a nice fellow—a dear boy, Miss 
Anthony called him—and that Amabelle 


*The first installment of this splendid two-part story appeared in the January SmItH’s. 


would not be in any way sacrificed if 
the matchmaking mother succeeded in 
winning him for a son-in-law. 

“And you will try to be nice to Mrs. 
Anthony, won’t you?” appealed Cath- 
erine Anthony for the fifth or sixth 
time, just as Hilary was leaving the 
room. “She really is doing what it 
seems best to her to do, and lots of 
people have her point of view, you 
know.” 

“Oh, I'll be nice,” Hilary agreed, “as 
nice as I can be, if for no other reason 
than to be a credit to you. Carter said, 
one night at dinner down there, that 
there never was a boy in all the world 
who had had the chance that I’d had. 
He meant my being with you so much 
and having you always with me. What 
is the girl like? Amabelle, I mean. Is 
she just as quéer as she used to be?” 

“Oh, Amabelle’s a dear,’’ Miss An- 
thony answered carelessly. “You'll 
have to hurry now, and so will I. I’m 
so glad you came. The house seems 
different already.” 

Amabelle was alone in the library 
when Miss Anthony, after a somewhat 
hasty toilet, went downstairs. She was 
standing in the centre of the room, and 
as her aunt entered she turned slowly 
around. 

“Do you like me?” she asked. “I’ve 
been waiting for you and your verdict.” 
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“You're altogether perfect, my dear,” 
she said at last, “entirely correct in 
every way, and properly ticketed jeune 
fille a marier. But I thought you told 
me you were going to wear a white 
gown. Why did you change to blue?” 

“Ah, please don’t laugh at me, Aunt 
Trina,” begged the girl. “You said 
you’d help, and now you just call me 
names! Mamma told me to wear’ this 
gown. She said that Mr. Neergaard 
was young, and that something a little 
more sophisticated than simple white 
would appeal to him. Do I look sophis- 
ticated, Aunt Trina?” Her movements, 
impeded by the clinging skirts, were 
slow and softly languorous. 

“You look altogether charming, my 
dear.”” Miss Anthony spoke more seri- 
ously this time. “And if Carter Neer- 
gaard were not a dear, dear boy, I 
wouldn’t for all the world let him see 
you as you look to-night!” 

She heard Hilary’s footsteps on the 
stairs, and, at the same instant, she 
heard Mrs. Anthony calling her from 
the music room: 

“Oh, Trina, Trina, do come here, 
quickly !” 

Amabelle, left alone, turned to see 
Hilary advancing toward her, tall and 
broad-shouldered, grown almost out of 
her recollection, but with the same 
tawny gleams in hair and eyes, the 
same deeply cleft chin and curving lips. 

“So you are Hilary!” She advanced 
only one step toward him, but she held 
both hands out in cordial welcome to 
her old playfellow. 

“And I suppose you are Amabelle,” 
he returned, holding the hands in his, 
“but that’s Trina’s color, and you look 
so like her that I may be mistaken!” 

“Aunt Trina,” she corrected, with a 
laughing shake of her dark head, that 
was lifted high that she might look 
fairly at him. 

“She may be your Aunt Trina,” he 
replied in quick quotation, “but she’s 
just my Trina!” . 

“T don’t see how I ever dared to bite 
you,” she laughed. ‘Were you always 
so big and—and strong?” 

Her lips, red as a pomegranate’s 
heart, were drawn back over her small 


white teeth, and Hilary’s gaze feasted 
on them for a second. 

“They look awfully sharp,” he an- 
swered, laughing with her. “And they 
did hurt, but I was a beast to strike 
you, and I quite remember that I did. 
Trina and I were speaking of that fight 
just the other day.” 

“Aunt Trina,” she laughed again, and 
only then did she draw her hands away. 

Miss Anthony, entering the room at 
the moment, said lightly: “It’s so easy 
to laugh with Hilary, isn’t it?” 

Hilary, bearing in mind the fact that 
he must prove himself an honor to 
Trina, was bowing low over Mrs. An- 
thony’s hand with a charming grace and 
courtesy. Before he could turn again 
to Amabelle, Neergaard and Dick Car- 
ter came in. After the formal intro- 
ductions and the renewal of old ac- 
quaintanceships had been accomplished, 
Hilary found himself still standing by 
Mrs. Anthony’s side, and he knew that 
she must be waiting for some word of 
appreciation of Amabelle’s loveliness ; 
but, before he had found just the right 
terms in which to express it, she said 
to him: 

“Isn't Trina lovely to-night? When 
I was there before, it always seemed to 
me that there was something almost 
wonderful in her beauty when she was 
talking to Dick Carter.” 

“Trina is always beautiful!” The 
boy’s answer was impetuous, and his 
tone carried the words across the room 
to Trina. She turned and smiled at 
him. “I. have never seen Trina,” .he 
added more quietly, “when she wasn’t 
perfectly beautiful.” 

“Amabelle looks like her, don’t you 
think ?” 

But before he could answer the ques- 
tion, spoken with such apparent care- 
lessness, Trina and Mr. Carter were be- 
side them. 

“May I congratulate you?” Mr. Car- 
ter began, with the slow drawl that Mrs. 
Anthony had always detested because 
she could not quite understand’ its 
meaning. ‘Your daughter is a perfect 
product of the Old World and the New, 
with all the loveliness of the one and the 
charm and finish of the other.” 
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“T never know whether you are 
laughing at me or not,’ Mrs. Anthony 
pouted. ‘Don’t you really find Ama- 
belle charming?” 

“Why, of course. Isn’t that what I 
said?” he returned, laughing down at 
her. 

“Of course, Amabelle’s a dear,” sup- 
plemented Catherine Anthony, laying 
her hand lightly on Hilary’s arm. 

“She’s quite the prettiest thing I’ve 
ever seen!” Hilary spoke enthusias- 
tically, and added, laying protective fin- 
gers on Miss Anthony’s hand: “AI- 
ways excepting Trina. You mustn't 
mind if Mr. Carter and I always ex- 
cept Trina, will you?” 

To Trina’s eyes the grouping in the 
little comedy to be performed seemed 
quite perfect. Amabelle and Neergaard 
were standing in front of the hearth, 
obvious admiration in the man’s eyes 
and an almost obvious effort, or so it 
seemed to Miss Anthony, on the girl’s 
part to elicit it. The other characters 
were well away from the principals— 
quite at the other end of the room, in 
fact. To her surprise it was Mrs. An- 
thony who disturbed the setting. 

“Won’t you give this fan to Ama- 
belle?” she said, handing the blue 
gauze thing to Hilary. “She forgot it 
when she came downstairs.” 

And from that moment until dinner 
was announced, Hilary stood by Ama- 
belle, talking to his friend and laughing 
with the girl, and, while Neergaard’s 
admiration was no less obvious, Miss 
Anthony was quite certain that, for the 
moment, Amabelle had forgotten the 
part that had been given to her to play. 
3ut the distraction did not endure long, 
for, throughout the dinner and _ the 
evening that followed it, Mrs. Anthony 
occupied Hilary and his every atten- 
tion, leaving the field free for Neer- 
gaard and Amabelle, as well as for 
Trina and Dick Carter. She main- 
tained her position as Hilary’s especial 
charge, even when he said, as they were 
retiring to their own apartments: 

“Amabelle has wagered that I don’t 
dare to run my new car up to its limit. 
You don’t care if I take her out in it 
for a little while in the morning, do 
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you—just to show her? It won't inter- 
fere with Neergaard in the least,” he 
added, with a little laughing malice. 

“Amabelle has wagered Mrs. 
Anthony’s babyish eyes expressed un- 
limited surprise, and she answered only 
the first words Hilary had spoken. 

“Well, I suppose I rather dared her 
to make the wager,” he returned, “but 
you see it’s just a continuation of one 
of our old fights, and I'd really like to 
show her—if you don’t mind.” 

“Of course, I don’t mind, my dear 
boy.” Mrs. Anthony’s smile was quite 
innocent of any meaning. “But to- 
morrow Amabelle has an engagement— 
at least in the morning. Couldn’t you 
show me just as well? Wouldn’t you 
like to show me?” 

“Why, surely, yes. Amabelle can go 
some: other time.” 

And even to Mrs. Anthony’s listen- 
ing ears there was no slightest trace of 
disappointment in the boy’s acquiescent 
voice. 





CHAPTER XII. 


The October morning had not lifted 
her misty veil when Hilary threaded 
a careful course through the crowded 
streets on his way to the park and out- 
running boulevard. Mrs. Anthony, 
wearing the newest thing in automobile 
coat and bonnet, sat beside him in a 
silence which he saw no reason for 
breaking. He had breakfasted alone 
with Trina, and, together, they had dis- 
cussed the redecoration of one of the 
rooms at Idlewylde. Now, the part of 
his mind that was not required for the 
guidance of his car was absorbed in 
the wholly original scheme of colors he 
had suggested. But, when they turned 
into the open driveway, he turned to 
his companion, and said: 

“Now I can let her out a bit, but I 
can’t show you what she’s really like 
until we reach the new boulevard.” 

“Would you mind very much stop- 
ping here?” Mrs. Anthony asked. “I’d 
so love to walk just a little bit. It’s 
such ages since I’ve set foot in the 
park, and I do love it so, especially 
now when the foliage is so wonderful.” 

The careless indifference of his ac- 
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“Do I look sophisticated, Aunt Trina?” 


quiescence might have piqued her at 
some other time, but now she saw in it 
only a field fertile for the seed she was 
about to sow. Opposite to the reser- 
voir he stopped, and they climbed the 
little hill that led to the artificial lake. 
For a moment they stood looking down 
into the brilliant autumn colors reflect- 
ed in its depths. 

“You've no idea how happy I am to 
be at home again—and with Trina!” 
Here the most ephemeral of sighs in- 
terrupted her words. “But it does 
seem so sad to me that she has never 
married!” 

To her amazement, she was answered 
by Hilary’s merry young laughter. 

“Trina married!’ he exclaimed. 
“Why, never in all my life have I 
thought of Trina’s marrying! Isn't 
that curious?” 


If Hilary had 
known Mrs. Anthony 
more intimately, if 
even he had recalled 
the boyhood days that 
he had spent in her 
company, he would 
have noticed that her 
voice had lost the pet- 
ulance that was its 
usual characteristic, 
that, under the softly 
sympathetic upper 
tones, lay a note that 
was hard and direct. 

“My dear boy,” she 
murmured. “Is curi- 
ous just the right 
word? : Isn’t it—why, 
hasn’t it been just a 
little—why, just a lit- 
tle selfish of you not 
to think of it?” 

“Selfish?” He re- 
peated the word, and 
turned to look down 
on the little woman by 
his side. But in her 
upturned face he 
could read no hint of 
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=" anything other than 
was expressed by her 
words. 


“Why, yes, surely 
you know that Trina—that Trina and 
Dick Carter were engaged i 

“Trina and old Carter!” he ejacu- 
lated. ‘But, Mrs. Anthony, that’s im- 
possible! Why, he’s been almost like a 
father to both of us! He surely never 
thought of marrying Trina. You must 
be mistaken.” 

“No, I’m not mistaken,’ she an- 
swered, unable for the instant to keep 
the asperity out of her voice. The boy 
was proving denser even than she had 
thought him. “There is no question at 
all about it. We all knew that they 
were engaged, although they had said 
nothing about it. Then, of course, it 
was broken off by i 








“By what?” he asked when she hesi- 
tated for a moment. 

“Why, it’s a little hard for me to tell 
you,” she answered, and only sympa- 
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thy rang in her voice. “But I supposed 
you knew. The engagement was 
broken when Trina adopted you.” 

A little dewy moisture crept across 
the wide, childish eyes. It was hard. 
She knew that she was hurting him 
cruelly, and he was so good-looking 
even now when his face was so white 
and the little lines were creeping out 
about his mouth and eyes, but she had 
made up her mind. She had decided 
just what she was going to do, and she 
was not going to draw back now. 

“You poor boy!” she murmured, and 
laid a sympathetic hand on the rough 
sleeve of his cogt. 

But he drew away from her. 

“T—I don’t understand.” It was al- 
most a whisper that slipped through his 
lips. “Can you—won’t you explain?” 

“Why, it isn’t anything to explain,” 
she answered more easily now. “But, 
of course, you know, Trina, quite de- 
liberately, and you'll forgive me if what 
I am going to say sounds hard to you, 
but in direct opposition to all of our 
wishes, put her adoption of you _ be- 
tween herself and—and any man who 
wanted to marry her.” 

“Oh!” he gasped. “I thought perhaps 
you knew, perhaps you were going to 
tell me——” He broke off abruptly. 

“No,” Mrs. Anthony answered, ‘only 
Trina knows that.” Her delicate em- 
phasis told Hilary that she had under- 
stood his broken words. “There is 
nothing in any of that”—again the deli- 
cate emphasis—‘“to hurt you in any 
way. Trina assured me of that fact 
only a few nights ago. But I thought 
—TI hoped that even now—before it is 
in any way too late——”’ Now she 
stopped deliberately. 

“Yes, you hoped?” he asked a little 
dully. 

“Why, don’t you see? Dear Trina 
adopted you, and, of course, those of 
us who knew her well knew that that 





meant that she intended to give all her 


time and attention to you, and she has 
done it. Then she made this will, leav- 
ing everything to you, and you can see 
—you do see, don’t you?—that both of 
those things must be barriers between 
her and the man who loves her.” 
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“But Trina knows that I don’t care 
for her money,” the boy objected. “And 
I can tell her, anyway, that I don’t. If 
she cares for Carter—if she wants to 
marry Carter x 

“Oh, you absurd boy!” Mrs. An- 
thony’s sigh slipped into a musical lit- 
tle laugh. “Of course, you couldn’t tell 
Trina anything of the kind—it wouldn’t. 
do at all, after all she has done for 
you. Nothing of that sort would influ- 
ence her, anyway. I was only think- 
in ” 

at seems to me so funny that Trina 
should care for Carter!’ Hilary was 
not listening to her, was not paying any 
attention to her. “I’ve always thought 
of Trina—why, quite as mine, you 
know. I’ve never thought of her in 
any other way, or that she could have 
any connection with any one else—or 
that I could.” 

“And that’s just why I am talking 
to you in this way, my dear boy,” the 
woman urged. ‘When she told me the 
other day about this—this artistic am- 
bition of yours, I wondered if perhaps 
—-why, if perhaps you made a great 
success in that—Trina might not be 
satisfied to—why, to make something of 
her own life—after all these years.” 

“You mean if I were to take myself 
out of her life,” the boy suggested bit- 
terly. 

“Oh, dear, no!” Mrs. Anthony hur- 
ried to answer this idea. “Not in any 
way that would hurt her.. Whatever 
you do, you mustn’t hurt Trina. But 
don’t you see that a great artistic suc- 
cess would be as much of a joy to her 
as it would be to you, and yet it would 
leavé her, in a sense, free? And, then, 
too, I was thinking that, perhaps, if 
you married some girl who was rich 
and all that, it might have the same 
effect.” A little careless laugh floated 
from her lips. ‘You see, there are ever 
so many ways of doing the thing with- 
out letting Trina know that you are 
doing it, without running any risk of 
hurting her in any way.” 

The harshness of Hilary’s laughter 
did not chime with the merriment in 
the woman’s voice. 

“I’m afraid both your ways are im- 
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possible,” he answered bitterly, “and it 
may seem queer to you, but I can’t 
realize yet that Trina would—would 
like to have me marry any one.” 

“Well, maybe she wouldn't,” agreed 
Mrs. Anthony, “but if she liked the 
girl ” She shrugged her shoulders 
in a carefully prepared shiver. ‘Shall 
we go home now? I'd forgotten how 
cold October was over here. And, of 
course, you mustn’t ever let Trina have 
the slightest idea that we have had this 
little talk.” 

No other word was spoken by either 
of them as they motored slowly back 
to the house, but as Hilary offered her 
his hand to help her from the car, he 
said: 

“Will you tell Trina that I’ve an en- 
gagement for luncheon?” 

And an hour later, from the speed at 
which he was driving his car, it might 
have been supposed that his engage- 
ment for luncheon was at Albany or in 
some region still farther to the north. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Hilary entered the house a few mo- 
ments only before the hour at which 
he knew the household dined. 

“Is any one here, Page?” he asked 
the man who opened the door. 

“Mr. Carter, sir,” the man answered, 
wondering behind his impassive face 
why Mr. Hilary spoke so savagely. 
“He’s in the library, but the ladies are 
not down yet.” 

“Well, let Miss Anthony know that 
I’m in and that I'll be down as soon as 
I can.” 

Again Hilary spoke in a tone wholly 
foreign to his ordinary voice. But on 
the way to his room, he stopped. and 
knocked on Miss Anthony’s door. 

“Oh, boy, dear,” she cried. “I was 
afraid that you wouldn’t be here for 
dinner, either, and I was trying to re- 
member if ever you’d treated me so be- 
fore.” She was sitting at her desk, fin- 
ishing a note, and she did- not look up 
at him at all. “Won’t you hurry and 
dress, dear?” 

A hundred questions had coursed 
through his mind, some hotly impetu- 


ous, some guilefully diplomatic, but the 
only thing that he said was: ‘Why are 
you wearing that gown, Trina?” 

“T thought you told me that Dick par- 
ticularly liked this dress.” She was 
lighting a bit of wax at a tiny taper, 
and the act required, apparently, all of 
her attention. 

“T don’t see why you dress to please 
him instead of me!” The words were 
spoken moodily; but, for the first time 
in his life, Miss Anthony’s mind was 
not on her boy. 

“How funny you are!” she laughed. 
“T am sealing this note to Carter Neer- 
gaard with that littla cupid you gave 
me. I really did just happen to pick 
it up, and it seems rather auspicious, 
don’t you think? He sent Amabelle 
such lovely orchids to-day, and I’m 
asking him to dinner on Friday. Now, 
do hurry and dress, won’t you? I don’t 
want Mabel to think that I’ve brought 
you up to keep people waiting, you 
know. Dick’s downstairs already, but 
I won't go down until you’ve had a 
chance to dress.” 

The load upon his heart was heavier 
even than it had been when he entered 
her room, but he closed the door softly, 
and went on upstairs. In spite of the 
haste he made, however, he found 
when he went down to the library that 
the others had grown tired of waiting, 
and dinner was already being served. 
Stopping for a moment behind Miss 
Anthony’s chair, he said: 

“I’m awfully sorry, Trina. I really 
did hurry as fast as I could.” 

“That’s all very fine,” she said, laugh- 
ing up at him. “But, to punish you, 
I’ve put Dick in your place at the head 
of the table, and you'll have to sit 
there at the side.” 

Behind the young, hot lips were pas- 
sionate words demanding that the 
usurper should give up his place, but 
Hilary realized their absurdity before 
they were spoken, and sat down in the 
place indicated. 

“No oysters and no soup, Filkins,” 
he said. “I’ll begin wherever they are.” 

Opposite to him sat Amabelle. She 
saw the misery in his eyes, and, wholly 
unconscious of its cause, sprang into 
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the little breach of silence that had been 
created by his appearance. 

“Do you remember”—her voice was 
round and full like the notes of a flute, 
and drew the eyes of its hearers to the 
lips through which it came—“how they 
used to punish us by making us sit in 
the corner at a little table? You said 
once that if we were both bad at the 
same time, they’d give us a table to- 
gether, and we tried it, but we had two 
tables in opposite corners. I can re- 
member, even now, that we were much 
more amused by the appearance of the 
room than ashamed of our bad con- 
duct. Mamma and Aunt Trina were 
here at the big table, and you and I 
each at our own little table.” 

She carried their laughter with hers. 
Hilary looked his gratitude into the 
deep-blue eyes, and, looking, looked 
again and read the message that her 
heart had written there: “To help you, 
to serve you, that is all I ask.” 

Neither glances nor messages were 
lost on Mrs. Anthony, and a little tri- 
umphant smile widened her pouting 
lips. But she drew Miss Anthony’s at- 
tention to herself. 

“Ts it quite the thing,” she asked, “for 
young men over here to send orchids 
to young girls? We use them so dif- 
ferently.” Already she felt that she 
was established on the other side of the 
ocean. 

“Why, I don’t know that our men 
express much in thefr selection of flow- 
ers—except the state of their pocket- 
books.” Miss Anthony laughed. “Do 
orchids express more love and devotion 
than violets or roses?” 

She was gayly questioning Carter, 
and he answered: 

“T should say that orchids in the 
quantity sent to-day to Amabelle ex- 
pressed a mad adoration. I never 
heard of such a reckless gift.” 

Hilary was looking at the purple 
flowers that rested inthe lace on Ama- 
belle’s breast. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, “that no 
flowers in all the world can be so un- 
suited to a young girl as orchids. They 
seem to me to be the emblem of arti- 
ficiality and worldliness.” 
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Amabelle’s fingers were slowly draw- 
ing out the pin that held the flowers. 

“Won’t you wear them yourself, 
then?” 

She held them out across the table, 
but she had divided them into two 
parts, and was offering one to Hilary 
and one to Carter. ' 

“Because we are worldly and artifi- 
cial?’ Carter asked, accepting her gift. 

“Oh, no,’ she laughed, “Hilary 
hadn’t said that when I began to un- 
fasten them.” 

“T am afraid that Mr. Neergaard will 
not care for your disposition of his 
gift,” the mother said, “if he happens 
to be at the theatre to-night.” 

“He won't be,” Catherine answered 
lightly. The episode had had no es- 
pecial meaning in her eyes. “When I 
telephoned, and asked him to come with 
us to-night, he said that he was dining 
out of town. But I did tell him, 
Hilary, that you were going to take 
Amabelle out in your car to-morrow 
morning, and asked him if he didn’t 
want to risk his neck, too. He said 
dona delighted, so you may expect 
um.” 

“I’m awfully sorry, Trina,” he an- 
swered, looking directly at her. “I 
meant to tell you before that I broke the 
car this afternoon, broke something in 
the steering gear.” 

Miss Anthony, looking as directly at 
him as he had looked at her, did not 
know that for the first time in his life 
her boy had deliberately lied to her. 

“But you can take one of the other 
cars,” she answered. 

“No, it’s not in one of the other cars 
that I am going.” 

Again Amabelle came to his assist- 
ance. 

“T told Hilary that I would go with 
him in his sixty-horse-power, and I'll 
not go in anything else.” 

Hilary was quite sure that the girl 
knew that he had lied, and, for the sec- 
ond time that night, their eyes met in 
mutual understanding. Then, while 
Carter indulged himself and the others 
in a lengthy and humorous disquisition 
on the folly of intrusting high-power 
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machines to the hands of infants, there 
flashed into Hilary’s mind a sentence 
from Mrs. Anthony’s letter, “I am quite 
certain that no man will be able ta see 
Amabelle twice without falling in love 
with her,’ and he wondered whether 
this curious sensation that was racing 
through his veins was love. 

He looked at her with a curiosity 
that was wholly new to him. It seemed 
to him that up to that very moment he 
had given her no especial thought save 
to know that she looked like Trina, 
who, throughout all his life, had been 
his ideal of loveliness. Amiabelle’s face 
was the counterpart of Trina’s, too, in 
each individual detail; and yet in each 
detail now he saw some subtle differ- 
ence. The lips were redder, the eyes 
deeper and more wonderfully blue. 
Under the clear skin of the delicate oval 


cheeks there seemed a flame of fire ~ 


that gave forth no color, but only a 
sentient, throbbing light. Suddenly all 
the subtlety of the difference vanished, 
and he knew wherein it lay, he read the 
message that was written large for him 
and him alone to read. Questioningly 
he looked at her, and, in the instant 
glance of her eyes before they were 
veiled with the heavy, blue-veined lids, 
he read his answer: Ask and it shall 
be given. 

But it was only a few moments after 
this that Mrs. Anthony discovered that 
she had really a most violent headache, 
and that; if they’d be so kind, she would 
ask them to excuse her from going 
with them to the theatre. She was not 
absolutely sure yet that she had won 
her victory; but, as she wrote to Sir 
Hugh: 

“Tf two and two make four, it is 
quite safe to say that four may be di- 
vided into two and two.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Possibly Miss Anthony’s blindness to. 
the peril of her boy was absolutely 
without excuse. When she opened her 
eyes to it she made no possible excuse, 
and yet if she had looked for one 
she would have known that the 
same shrewdly selfish mind that had 


planned the disaster had closed her 
eyes to it by dragging out pictures 
that had long been hidden in the 
inmost recesses of her brain, by 
striking chords of music that had long 
been silent in her heart. For Catherine 
Anthony, led on by Mrs. Anthony, had 
indeed lent herself for a few days to 
the memory of that old love of hers 
that had, as she thought, been dead for 
many years. 

It was only a few nights after that 
dinner, and the same five people were 
again together. Catherine and Dick 
Carter were engaged in the discussion 
of a book that he had brought her, that 
she approved, that he disapproved. The 
other three sat in front of the fire, dis- 
cussing nothing, speaking only occa- 
sional words. 

“Don’t you feel like playing some- 
thing, Amabelle?” It was Mrs. An- 
thony who asked the question, and a 
quick surprise flashed into the girl’s 
eyes. 

“Why, maminita!” she exclaimed. “I 
never heard you ask me to play be- 
fore! I thought you hated my music.” 

“Hated it? Why, dearie, how ab- 
surd!” The carefully guarded voice 
suggested nothing to either of her hear- 
ers. And yet in her own ears it rang 
with triumph. She knew that her vic- 
tory was almost won, and she knew, 
too, the value of strategic points and 
positions. “I love it—in moderation. 
It is only when you absorb yourself in 
it that it annoys me.” 

Amabelle went alone into the dimly 
lighted music room that might have 
been built solely as a shrine for her 
beauty. For a few moments she 
played, and then Hilary followed her. 
For half an hour the music ran on 
steadily, the girl’s fingers slipping eas- 
ily from one thing to another. Mrs. 
Anthony lay back in the low fireside 
chair, and wondered if the boy were 
really dull, or if, perhaps, she had made 
her move too soon. Suddenly Cather- 
ine Anthony stopped abruptly in the 
middle of a sentence, and looked about 
her with a great terror in her eyes. 

“Where is Hilary?” she asked. 

“In the music room with Amabelle,” 
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Mrs. Anthony answered. “The child is 
playing to him.” 

“Yes, I hear,’ Miss Anthony mur- 
mured. 

The hideous apprehension that had 
only touched her nerves while she was 
waiting for Mrs. Anthony and Ama- 
belle now held her in its grasp. She 
knew now what it had meant then, 
what it meant now, and, for a few mo- 
ments, the knowledge held her rigid, 
as though paralysis had stopped her 
every muscle. 

Rising weakly, as though she had 
been ill for many days, she moved 
slowly toward the music room. She 
paid no heed to Mrs. Anthony’s queru- 
lous demand that she should come and 
look at a picture she held in her hand. 
She did not hear Carter’s laughing sug- 
gestion that she would better not make 
a “crowd” of herself. In the doorway 
there were two sets of heavy curtains, 
and between these she paused for a 
moment, and clung to them. Amabelle 
was playing her “Love Song” to 
Hilary, and the boy stood above her, 
answering its every call. 


Now in the sea’s red vintage melts the sun. 
’Tis done, 
Love, lay thine hand in mine. 


The boy’s arms closed about her, 
drew her to him, his lips were on hers. 
For one frightened moment she rested 
there. 

“Oh, Hilary, my love, my lover,” she 
breathed, and then she drew away from 
him. “Oh, let me go now, please!” 

He let her go, and she fled from him, 
but not before Miss Anthony from her 
hiding place had read the story of her 
love, of love eternal, love unutterable 
upon her face. 

“Oh, my boy, my boy!” 

The words were crushed into the vel- 
vet curtains, and then, with a courage 
that she had won in those long past 
years, she went forward, and _ said 
simply : 

“Hilary, dear, will you come to my 
room?” 

He was sitting on the bench where 
Amabelle had sat, his head was bowed 
upon the keys her fingers had touched. 
12 
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He did not know at all what Miss An- 
thony had seen or heard; but, after a 
moment more of silent adoration of the 
love that had been given to him, he 
followed her up the stairs. She was 
facing the door, standing with her back 
to the fireplace, and only the lights on 
the mantel shelf were lit, so he could 
not see the shadowed wells in which 
her eyes were set, could not see her 
twitching lips. 

“Oh, Trina, Trina, if you only 
knew!” he cried. He caught and held 
her in his arms even as he had just 
held the girl he loved. “Trina, I 
thought I wanted to keep it all to my- 
self for just a little while, but I know 
now that I want you to know it, to 
know how I love her, oh, love her and 
worship her, Trina! And she loves 
me! Trina, you’ve done everything 
in the world for me, you’ve been every- 
thing in the world to me until now, and 
now I am bringing her to you as the 
greatest, most perfect crown of the 
life you’ve made. For never can I 
think of myself in any other way than 
as a thing you have made, that is your 
very own, and, now, Trina, all your 
love and all your care have made me— 
just for this great thing that has come 
to me.” 

She let him finish, let him talk until 
the words broke in a sob of joy. Per- 
haps she could not have stopped him 
even if she would, but she let it all go 
on until the very end. Then she said 
so simply, so quietly that the tone rather 
than the words reached the boy’s brain: 

“But, boy, dear, it cannot be.” 

“Cannot be! Why, what do you 
mean, Trina? Don’t you understand? 
I love Amabelle. She loves me. I " 

“Yes, but that is what I mean. You 
cannot love Amabelle. She cannot 
love you.” 

Slowly she watched the color die 
from his lips, from his cheeks. Slowly 
she watched the lips lose their boyish 
curves, watched the eyes fill with an 
unspoken terror. 

“You mean 
the words. 

“Yes, I mean that,” she answered. 

“But, Trina, it must be. I cannot, 








’ He only whispered 
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will not, give her up. I will give up 
everything else, I will sacrifice every- 
thing else, but I will not % 

“You can, and you must, dear.” 
Again the frozen quality of her voice 
touched him even as her words could 
not. “And you will,” she added softly, 
“for you will not sacrifice Amabelle.” 

He stared at her. ‘“Amabelle!” he 
questioned. 

“Yes, dear,” she said, and she was 
still speaking without any emotion 
whatsoever in her voice. “Will you sit 
down here?” With the least touch of 
her hand, she forced him backward into 
the low chair that stood always in front 
of her fire, and then she knelt by his 
side. “Will you listen now, and I will 
tell you—tell you the thing you have 
always wanted to know.” 

“Trina, I don’t hear you,” he cried. 
“TI don’t know what you are saying.” 

And yet it was only because her voice 
was so curiously unreal that her words 
conveyed no meaning to his brain. 

“T will speak very plainly, dear,’ 


’ 


she 


said in the same quiet, controlled voice. 
“And, see, I have some papers here 
that I will give you when I have fin- 
ished. You know that I adopted you 
within a week of the day when you 


were born at the hospital. Well, it was 
because that I knew that you were my 
brother’s son—born of a legitimate 
marriage.” 

“Your brother’s son!” Hilary pushed 
her hand from his sleeve. “But you 
are crazy, Trina. That is impossible. 
Your brother was Amabelle’s father.” 

“Yes,” the cold voice continued, “and 
Amabelle is not born of a legitimate 
marriage.” 

The full horror of the situation had 
not entered the boy’s brain, for he ex- 
claimed, a new triumph in his voice and 
eyes: “But that makes no difference, 
Trina. I can make that all right. She 
need never know.” 

“No, she need never know,” Cather- 
ine Anthony answered. “She will never 
know, because neither of us will tell 
her, and we are the only people who 
ever will know.” 

Hilary was not listening now. He 
had crumpled forward in his chair as 
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though he had been struck. “Trina’— 
he breathed the word so that even the 
air itself might not hear—“you mean 
that we are both—you mean that she is 
my. ” 

“Yes, dear.” She was waiting, 
watching him, letting the horror of it 
work its will with him. 

After a long’ time he whispered 
again: “And I can only go away and 
leave her.” 

“Yes, dear,” she answered in the 
same tone. 

“T can’t even see her again!” 

“That would be better, wouldn’t it?” 

“Oh, Trina, Trina, why did you y 

“No, dear, nothing that I have done 
has altered the fact. I did the only 
possible thing. You have your own 
name. You will have everything that 
would have been yours, and Amabelle 
is not hurt in any way. I did it, dear, 
at first, for Jim’s sake. You were 
nothing to me then. Afterward when 
I knew that Amabelle was coming, I 
was, if anything, even more thankful 
than I had been before that I had taken 
the step I had.” 

“If only you had let me die, though, 
with no one knowing who or what I 
was!” 

“No one will know now, dear—that is 
—if you are brave enough and strong 
enough td 

“Brave enough and strong enough 
to live with the knowledge of a thing 
like this!’ His tone denied the pos- 
sibility.” 

“But that is what you must be, 
Hilary.” 

There was not a shade of emotion 
of any kind in her voice, but the ten- 
sion in which she held herself turned 
the blood in her veins to ice. The fin- 
gers that rested on his were numb and 
stiff. Every feature was set and rigid, 
but Hilary had no thought for her, no 
sense of her tender, caressing nearness. 

“Don’t you see, dear, that you must 
do nothing that would give rise to the 
slightest suspicion in any one’s mind, 
in Amabelle’s, in Mrs. Anthony’s ?” 

“But what will they think now,” he 
demanded, “if I just go away and leave 
her? What will Amabelle think now?” 
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Swe, 


“You mean that we are both—you mean that she is my 


“Well, whatever she thinks, will it 
not be easier than if she were to know 
the truth? And, unless you, unless we 
—you and I together, dear, are very 
careful, may she not have to know the 
truth? And, dear, it is very hard to 
lose a lover, but it is so infinitely harder 
to lose honor, one’s own—or that of 
some one who is infinitely dearer to 
one than oneself. I think we want to 
save that, don’t we, dear?” 

The low, insistent voice was slowly 
stilling the agony in the boy’s brain, 
lulling it into a temporary apathy in 
which his thoughts could move more 
consecutively. 

“No one but you, Trina?” 

“No one, not even Dick,” she an- 
swered. 


The change that she made in the 
name arrested Hilary’s attention. 
“And you did all that,” he said slow- 


”9 


ly; “you gave up 

“To safeguard Jimmy’s honor,” she 
answered steadily, “to safeguard Ama- 
belle’s name.” 

“And now J have to give her up!” 

She did not answer these words, and, 
after a moment, he added: 

“Well, I will go now. And you will 
—you will tell her whatever you can?” 

“IT will do all that I can, dear,” she 
answered. “And you will know—you 
will let me know that wherever you 
are, wherever I am—we are both work- 
ing for Amabelle, for Amabelle’s hap- 
piness ?” 

Although the words were spoken in 
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the same dead voice that she had used 
throughout the entire interview, he un- 
derstood the import of the question, 
and said: 

“T will do nothing to risk the thing 
that you have saved for all these years. 
I—I will let you know where I am— 
but—but that is all.” 

He drew himself up out of the chair. 
Her pulseless fingers made no effort to 
hold him, and, without any further 
word, he left her kneeling there on the 
floor. 

And there life slowly returned to her, 
thrilling her every vein, filling her heart 
and brain with an agony greater even 
than any she had known in those ear- 
lier, anguished years; for now, added 
to all that she had then endured, was 
the yearning of her mother love over 
her boy’s broken heart. And still 
kneeling there on the rug before the 
empty chair, Hilary found her an hour 
later. 

He had gone up to his room with 
only one thought in his mind, and that 
was a determination to withdraw him- 
self, not only from the life of the home 
that had always been his, from the life 
of the girl he loved, from the life of 
the woman who, up to that time, had 
been all the world to him, but from life 
itself, from an existence that had be- 
come intolerable to him. The promise 
that he had given to Miss Anthony 
bound him to nothing. 

“She thinks I could live and endure 
this,” he muttered, with scornful eyes 
and lips. 

But in quick revulsion from the scorn 
came the realization of all that Cather- 
ine had done for him, of all that she 
had been to him, and, curiously enough, 
in that first half hour alone with his 
agony, it was Catherine Anthony who 
filled his thoughts to the utter ex- 
clusion of Amabelle, to the exclusion 
even of himself. In surging waves 
there passed through his brain suc- 
cessive memories of the love she had 
lavished upon him throughout his boy- 
hood, of the devotion with which she 
had companioned his every pain and 
pleasure, of all the days of his life to 
which she had given her days and her 


life. And he saw clearly not only what 
she had been to him, but also the life 
and the love which she had laid down 
—if not for him yet on his account. 
He knew, too, that never once had she 
let him see or feel any atom of the 
great renunciation she had made. 

And what was she asking of him? 
Only what she had given to him and 
for him. She had given up her love, 
her lover, and had accepted life with- 
out them. Could he do it, he asked 
himself. Couldn’t he? Wouldn’t he— 
for her sake? For the sake of all that 
she had been to him? 

“Oh, Trina,” he groaned, “if only 
you knew!” 

But the answer caught the words 
irom his lips. She did know. She had 
endured it all. She had lived it all, and 
he, the boy that he was, the boy that 
she had made through her wonderful 
sacrifice, knew that he must answer to 
her for it now. 

But it was not a boyish tread that 
crossed her room, it was no longer a 
boyish face that was pressed to hers 
when he raised her and held her close 
in his arms. 

“You must make her forget me, 
Trina, and I—I am going to try to 
think only of all that you have done for 
me, all that you have been to me, and 
then—when she—after she is gone— 
why, I will come back to you. I—TI 
would like to kiss—you—for good-by, 
Trina.” 

And, although on the lips that 
touched hers, she read the lesson that 
the man’s heart had learned, he left her 
with a faint gleam of hope in her heart, 
and before she slept she knelt again by 
the chair in which Hilary had sat; but, 
this time, it was in prayer, not in de- 


spair. 
“They are younger than we were,” 
she whispered. “Dear Father in 


heaven, let them, oh, let them forget!” 


CHAPTER XV. 


The hours of that same night were 
watched by Amabelle through eyes now 
misty with tears, now radiant with un- 
utterable joy. In their passing, they 
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seemed filled to overflowing with 
crowding, hurrying thoughts that swept 
from extremest joy to extremest agony, 
but when she looked back upon their 
moments she knew that each had been 
but part of one rapt ecstasy—for joys 
and agonies had been only love’s com- 
ponent atoms. 

“He loves me, he loves me, and I 
love him!” With the spoken words, 
she had locked the world away from 
her joy when she had first fled to the 
sanctuary of her own room. “He loves 
me, he loves me, and I love him,” she 
had sobbed to the pillows that cuddled 
her cheek. ‘“‘He loves me, he loves me, 
and I love him!” The words were 
whispered to her in the pattering of her 
bare white feet as she paced the mid- 
night hour up and down the rose-hung 
room. And the small gold clock upon 
the mantel published her secret to the 
listening air in every swing of its glit- 
tering pendulum. 

Still unwearied of the repetition 
when she went downstairs to breakfast, 
she spoke the words almost aloud. Her 
hand on the door of the dining room, 
she whispered: “Oh, he loves me, and 
his eyes will tell me now, even if his 
lips cannot speak the words.” And she 
warned her heart to hold back the tat- 
tling blood that might reveal her joy 
to the outside world. But the dining 
room was empty. 

“Am I so very late, Filkins?” she 
asked. 

“Why, no, miss,” Filkins answered. 
“Tt’s early, if anything, but Miss An- 
thony and Mrs. Anthony are breakfast- 
ing upstairs, and’’—he was at the side- 
board with a fat and considerate back 
turned toward the girl—*Mr. Hilary 
went away last night.” 

Now her secret was written large 
upon her face for any eyes to read, but 
Filkins was still looking at the silver 
on the sideboard. A dozen questions 
were upon her lips, but she would ask 
no one of them. Turning toward the 


door, she murmured in a voice that, in 
spite of all her effort, would not be 
controlled: 

“T will have my breakfast, then, with 
my aunt.” 


In her tempestuous rush up the 
stairs, the dozen questions were multi- 
plied by a dozen more, but no one of 
them was spoken. Miss Anthony had 
heard the girl go downstairs and was 
waiting for her in the upper hall, both 
hands outstretched to her, and the an- 
swer to all and every question was 
plainly revealed on her haggard face. 
Amabelle’s lips and cheeks grew whiter 
than the soft-embroidered gown she 
wore, but not until Miss Anthony’s 
door was safely closed, not until she 
felt Miss Anthony’s arms about her did 
any sound express her anguish. Then 
it was half a sigh, half a sob that the 
aunt heard. For an instant she thought 
the girl had fainted, so wholly relaxed 
was the slender body that she held, but 
she heard the whispered words: 

“And he left no word for me?” 

“He asked me to say good-by for 
him,” the older woman answered, and 
so long, so lingering was the kiss that 
she pressed on the quivering lips that 
were upraised to hers that Amabelle 
knew, even as Hilary had meant that 
she should know, that he left her to 
Miss Anthony’s tender love and care. 

“He had to go?” she whispered. “It 
vas quite, quite necessary ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

The words were the same that she 
had spoken so often to Hilary in that 
very room the night before, but the 
voice was no longer cold and tense. It 
was all warmth and tender caress. 

“But—but he loved me!” The pa- 
thetic words were spoken softly as 
though in some pitiful argument with 
an arbiter of destiny. 
moment, she added: “And I—I loved 
him.” 

“T know, little girl,” Miss Anthony 
answered. “He told me, but ** She 
hesitated. 

“But, even so, it was right for him to 
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“Wholly right, dear. It was the only 
thing for him to do.” 

Amabelle had drawn herself away 
from Miss Anthony’s encircling arms, 
and stood quite still, upheld by a pride 
that in Miss Anthony’s eyes was infi- 
nitely more pathetic than any passionate 
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outcry, than any faltering lapse of self- 
control. There was even a faint ghost 
of a smile on her white lips. 

“But I needn’t have asked that,” she 
said, “for I knew that he would not 
have gone if he could have stayed. Of 
course, it is the thing—that he never 
knew about his birth.” In spite of 
every determined effort, her self-control 
left her for a moment. “Oh, Aunt 
Trina, it hurts, it hurts!” 

Her eyes were blinded by the tears 
that filled them, and her hands groped 
helplessly, as though she were, in very 
truth, all in darkness. 

The childish words, the little outcry 
of pain, the empty hands drew Miss 
Anthony’s arms again about the girl. 

“Oh, my dearie, my dearie!” she 
cried. “I know just how it hurts, how 
it hurts you, how it hurts Hilary, and 
how it hurts me, too. It hurt my boy 
even more than it is hurting you, dear, 
because he had to go, leaving you. He 


could not say even one word to right 
himself, and he was very brave.” 


“No word is needed,” the girl whis- 
pered softly, “and I—I can be brave, 
too, in just one little moment.” 

For the little moment that she asked 
the soft arms cuddled her, the soft 
breast cradled her, and then she drew 
away again. 

“You will see that I am brave now, 
Aunt Trina, for his sake and for the 
sake of our love, his and mine. Be- 
cause even though we may have to be 
apart, our love will go right on forever.” 
A strangled note that was half sob and 
half hysterical laughter slipped from 
her lips. “You see he—the poet— 
didn’t say it just right. ‘For sun and 
sky and lips and hands may be apart, 
but never our hearts, oh, never our 
hearts.’ Her lips were stiffly set upon 
the last words, her hands close clasped 
upon her eyes. But again she repeat- 
ed: “You will see that I am very 
.brave, Aunt Trina. And now will you 
tell mamma? I am afraid that I 
couldn’t tell her just yet.” 

And withdrawing herself even from 
the sympathetic eyes that were upon 
her, she drew back among the soft 
cushions of the low hearth-side chair 
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where Hilary had sat the night before. 
In front of her, on the mantelshelf, 
was a photograph of Hilary, gay, eager, 
and boyish, side by side with the face of 
Dick Carter, shrined so many years be- 
fore in a heavy silver heart. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Miss Anthony found, somewhat to 
her surprise, that her sister-in-law had 
already been informed of Hilary’s de- 
sarture, and, also to her surprise, she 
saw that Mrs. Anthony was taking a 
purely personal view of the incident. 

“Oh, Trina,” the petulant voice cried 
before Miss Anthony had closed the 
door, “whatever has happened?” The 
lady was sitting in front of her mirror, 
looking at her own elaborate coiffure 
in a small hand glass. “I was just 
waiting until Rosalie had made me pre- 
sentable to send for you. You may 
leave the room, Rosalie. The servants 
say that Hilary left the house last night 
at midnight, and when I sent down to 
ask when he would be back, nobody 
seemed to know anything about it. 
What on earth does he mean by going 
away just now of all times?” 

“He’—Miss Anthony hesitated—‘he 
won't be back for some time, I think.” 

Mrs. Anthony looked curiously at the 
impassive face before her. ‘There! I 
just knew that you’d spoil everything 
if you went into the music room last 
night. Why did you interfere when I'd 
managed everything so_ perfectly? 
Where is he, and how can I get him to 
come back?” 

“You had managed?” Miss Anthony 
questioned. “I don’t understand.” 

“Why, of course, I’d_ managed, 
Trina,” Mrs. Anthony returned, ‘and 
you don’t need to look at me in that 
shocked manner, either. I did it partly 
for your sake, anyway, so that you 
could marry Dick Carter. The way 
you’ve treated him is simply shameful. 
I wouldn’t have Sir Hugh know about 
it for anything in the world. Oh, dear, 
and it’s only yesterday that I wrote him 
how beautifully everything was coming 
on, and that he might be expecting me 
over almost at once.” 
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“But I don’t understand, Mabel.” 
Miss Anthony was repeating her own 
words. ‘“Won’t you explain?” 

“Oh, don’t be silly, Trina, and don’t 
put on that ridiculously sanctimonious 
air, either. And do look at the matter 
from my point of view if you can. You 
know that I wanted Amabelle to mar- 
ry some one as quickly as possible, and, 
that very first night, I realized that 
Hilary would make the most ideal hus- 
band for her imaginable.” 

“You—you thought that Hilary: 

Mrs. Anthony gave the interruption 
no heed. 

“And that was where you came in, 
too. I thought if Hilary was married 


99 


to Amabelle that you wouldn’t feel it 
necessary to give him so much money, 
and that, then, you would marry Dick 
That’s practically what I told 


Carter. 
Hilary.” 

“You told Hilary 

3ut the interruption 
aside. 

“Oh, of course, I didn’t put it into 
words. But I suggested it so that he 
couldn’t help but see it. I’ve thrown 
them together in every possible way, 
and only yesterday I saw that every- 
thing was coming out as I had planned. 
I knew that, being all in the family as 
it were, we could hurry the wedding, 
and I could go right back. Now, look 
at the muddle you’ve got everything 
into!” 

“The muddle J’ve got everything 
into!” 

But the repetition of the words, even 
with the emphasis, seemed so tragically 
inadequate to Miss Anthony that she 
cried out sharply: 

“Oh, Mabel, Mabel, why didn’t you 
tell me when the idea first came into 
your head, and then I could have told 
you how impossible it all was!” 

“Tmpossible!’’ echoed Mrs. Anthony. 
“But it’s not impossible. I’ve intended 
from the very first evening that I was 
here that Hilary should marry Ama- 
belle, and still intend to have my own 
way about it.” 

For an instant Miss Anthony stood 
looking down upon the petulant little 
woman. Realizing the futility of any 
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argument on the subject, she retreated 
and merely took up her first stand. 

“T assure you, my dear Mabel, that 
it is impossible, absolutely impossible. 
It is not even worth any words of dis- 
cussion.” 

“But why should it be impossible?” 
demanded Mrs. Anthony. The petu- 
lance in her voice had broadened into 
an illy concealed anger. ‘Who says 
that it is impossible ?” 

“IT do.” The words were crisp and 
short, but carried their own conviction. 

“But I never heard of anything so 
ridiculous,” fumed Mrs. Anthony. “I 
—I shall send for Mr. Harrison. He is 
still your lawyer, isn’t he?” 

“Mr. Harrison is dead. He knew 
nothing on the subject, anyway.” 

“But do you suppose,” demanded 
Mrs. Anthony, “that everybody is going 
to sit down and accept a thing as im- 
possible merely on your say so? Do 
you suppose that Hilary and Ama- 
belle, to say nothing of Sir Hugh and 
me, will stand that sort of thing for a 
second ?” 

“Hilary and Amabelle have already 
accepted my verdict,” declared Miss 
Anthony wearily. “You and Sir Hugh 
will have to, although I do not see that 
you need be especially affected by it.” 

“Affected by it!” By this time, Mrs. 
Anthony was dissolved in tears, and, 
regardless of the consequences to her 
carefully prepared coiffure, had thrown 
herself down upon the couch. “You— 
you make me simply wild, Trina! 
Haven’t I all my work to do over 
again? Didn’t I destroy all her chances 
with young Neergaard by planning to 
be out whenever I knew he was com- 
ing and letting her wear Hilary’s 
favorite color on the very night when 
she was going to meet Neergaard and— 
oh, by all the thousand things I’ve done 
to accomplish this other, and now it’s 
all to be done over again with somebody 
else.” 

“T am afraid that you will find that 
Amabelle is very much in love with 
Hilary !” 

Miss Anthony spoke softly, and yet 
she was dully resentful of the fact that 
not once throughout the interview had 
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the mother considered the daughter or 
the daughter’s possible despair. 

“Well, if she is, she will have to get 
over it,” returned Mrs. Anthony. ‘And 
it’s all your fault, anyway. Your fault 
for sitting up there and saying that 
she can’t marry Hilary. I know that 
there is some way of making you say 
why it is impossible—if it really is.’ 

She sat up abruptly, and patted the 
crumpled hair above her temples. 

“T know that there isn’t any way,” 
answered Miss Anthony. 

“Oh, Trina,” quavered Mrs. An- 
thony, “your voice makes me feel ex- 
actly as if I were all tied up with ropes 
and things.” Again her head flopped 
down upon the pillows. “And it’s so 
terrible of you to make me cry in this 
way. It’s so awfully bad for my eyes, 
and Sir Hugh warned me, almost the 
last thing he said to me, not to cry and 
take on over Amabelle’s wedding the 
way most mothers do, because it would 
be sure to spoil my eyes. Oh, if only he 
could see how you’ve made me feel 
now! It doesn’t seem to me that I can 
ever stop crying.” 

To this selfishness, Miss Anthony 
was unable to find an answer, but even 
if she had desired to speak, the words 
would have been taken from her lips, 
for Amabelle had quietly entered the 
room. Her cheeks may have been a 
shade whiter than was their wont, but 
her lips wore her heart’s color, and her 
eyes shone with a radiance Miss An- 
thony had never before seen in them. 

“Oh, yes, you can, maminita,” she 
whispered softly, kneeling down beside 
the couch. “See, you are going to stop 
crying right away, and stop making all 
those funny little wrinkles around your 
eyes. Your eyes are so pretty, and Sir 
Hugh is so fond of them. That’s the 
only thing you ought ever to think of, 
you know, just how fond Sir Hugh is 
of you. And if you'll sit up now, I’m 
going to put your hair back the way 
Rosalie had it. You’ve quite spoiled it.” 

She was cajoling and petting the 
woman, as though their positions had 
been reversed and she were the mother. 

“Now, I’ve made you all comfy. 
Doesn’t that cream make your eyes feel 


cool and nice? I remember once when 
I was crying about something’—only 
Miss Anthony heard the quickly caught 
breath, and saw the sharp little teeth 
that bit the under lip—‘why, Sister 
Elise put that cream on my eyes, and I 
just loved it! And now, see. I’ve made 
a most adorable little plan. Aunt 
Trina and I are going to take you over 
to Paris and buy you a lovely trousseau. 
Then we'll send for Sir Hugh and have 
a gay little wedding. And then Aunt 
Trina and I are going about to—why, 
to hear just all the music that we want 
to hear, aren’t we, Aunt Trina?” 

Mrs. Anthony shoved the girl away 
with protesting fingers. 

“Don’t be nonsensical, Amabelle. 
You know perfectly well that I brought 
you over here to marry you to some 
one, so that I could feel that I had done 
my complete duty by ‘you, and I intend 
to carry out my plan, no matter how 
long it takes, no matter who opposes 
me. Your Aunt Trina seems to 
think 

“Pardon me, maminita,’” Amabelle 
broke in so softly that the words were 
barely audible, and yet with an insist- 
ence that could not be denied. “Aunt 
Trina must not be brought in. I—I 
love Hilary, love him with all my heart 
and all my life. He loves me, and he 
has gone away. He wouldn’t have gone 
if he could have stayed. Now, when I 
came over here—oh, it was an awfully 
long time ago—you know I was a very 
docile little girl, wanting to do whatever 
you wanted me to do, willing to give all 
that I was in return for all that you 
had given me. I’m all grown up now. 
I’m no longer docile, and I’ve given 
my all—all that I can give, all that I 
ever can give—to Hilary. If he cannot 
take it—why—that will have to be as it 
is. But I will marry no other man. [ 
will listen to no other man. I—I think 
that is all, maminita. I am quite sure 
that that is all; so, if you will think 
about it, you will see that you would 
better let Aunt Trina and me take you 
over to Sir Hugh.” 

She waited for no answer, but slipped 
quickly out of the room, and Miss An- 
thony followed her in silence. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


When Hilary Anthony arrived m 
Paris in pursuance of a plan outlined 
in a letter he had written to Miss An- 
thony, he found awaiting him at the 
address he had given to her a note 
telling him that they were following fast 
on his footsteps, in the accomplishment 
of the idea which Amabelle had sug- 
gested to her mother. The note was 
short, for Miss Anthony could not yet 
trust herself to write words of any es- 
pecial import to her boy, but she as- 
sured him that she would keep hitn in- 
formed of their movements, so that 
there might be no possibility of any 
chance encounter. 

Now, he had been wandering for six 
weary months from one place to an- 
other, choosing only localities that 
could hold no possible attraction for 
Miss Anthony and the girl he loved. 
But neither at St. Petersburg nor at 
The Hague, neither in Greece nor in 
Italy had he found a moment’s solace 
from the misery of his existence. Life 
was now as it had been when he fled 
from his home—only a thing to be en- 
dured, Looking ahead into all the years 
that were to come, he asked only that, 
for her sake, he might be able still to 
endure. - He had crossed into Egypt 
for no worthier reason than that he had 
seen an advertisement of a boat’s sailing 
on a certain date. He had spent a 
week at Shepheard’s Hotel, wondering 
why Egypt had called to him, why he 
had answered the call. 

Late one afternoon—it was toward 
five o’clock—he came out onto the ter- 
race. Ata table, apart from the others, 
he saw a face that was only a little more 
familiar to him than those of the great, 
motley crowd about him. It was that 
of an old man to whom he had spoken 
in front of one of the bazaars a day 
or two before. Now, as he glanced at 
it, he saw the quick recognition in the 
eyes, and he knew that the smile on the 
lips was that of invitation. Yielding to 
the intense loneliness that always pos- 
sessed him when he found himself in a 
crowd of pleasure makers, he threaded 
his way between the tables. 
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“This is indeed good of you,” the 
man exclaimed quickly. “You will have 
tea with me?” 

Hilary saw now that the man was 
old, not with years, but with the rav- 
ages of the disease that send so many 
to that soft, caressing air; and as he sat 
down he was dully conscious only of a 
feeling of envy. Why, he wondered, 
was there not a quick death waiting for 
him? But his host was speaking, and 
he forced himself to listen. 

“T was afraid that I should not see 
you again,” the husky voice said, ‘“‘and, 
since our chance meeting yesterday, I 
have had but the one desire, to see you, 
to speak to you, to find out if perhaps 
I might not relieve myself of a burden 
of remorse that has rested on me ever 
since I have been living here, and that 
is a matter of twenty years and more.” 

“I think I spoke to you the other 
day,” Hilary answered, “because you 
were looking at me so intently.” 

“Yes,” the older man said, ‘but my 
memory moved slowly, and it was not 
until after you were gone that I re- 
membered of whom you reminded me. 
Pardon my remissness. My name is 
Grieg.” 

The name had some vague associa- 
tion in Hilary’s mind, but he did not 
stop to place it. 

“And mine,” he returned, “is Hilary 
Anthony.” 

He spoke the words with the re- 
pugnance that had framed them for six 
long months. 

“Hilary. Anthony.” ‘The stranger 
spoke them not as one name, but as 
two, definitely disjointed. “Yes, I was 
very sure that I could not be mistaken.” 

His eyes rested on Hilary for a mo- 
ment, thoughtfully, curiously. In each 
individual detail of the young man’s 
figure and bearing was the mark of the 
world of culture and wealth and refine- 
ment in which he had been brought up. 

“As I said before, I hope that you are 
going to be able to lift a weight from 
my mind. I hope that I am going to 
find that a great wrong for which I 
have feared that I was responsible was 

not committed. It was just before an 
illness which resulted in  this’—he 
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touched his chest lightly—‘that I mar- 
ried your father and mother. Agatha 
Hilary was her name, and James Bishop 
Anthony was his.” 

By a master effort, Hilary controlled 
every muscle, every heartbeat that 
might drive the color to or from his 
face. Here was a thing on which Trina 
had not counted. Here was the weak 
link in her chain, a third person to 
whom the secret was known. 

“T am sorry,” he said slowly, “but I 
must tell you that I have no right to 
the name I bear—that is to say, the 
name of Anthony was given to me by 
the woman who adopted me. She took 
me from the hospital in which my 
mother had died in giving me birth. 
She has never told me, but I think that 
Hilary was merely a fancy of her own.” 

‘But surely chance could not play 
such a trick as that!” The old eyes 
were looking intently into the young. 
“Your every feature is the exact image 
of that girl, Agatha Hilary, and your 
height, your breadth of shoulder, your 
very carriage is the counterpart of the 
man who married her.” 

Into Hilary’s mind, there flashed the 
portraits of Jimmy Anthony that he 
had seen, slender and narrow-chested, 
and he knew that Jimmy Anthony had 
been but little taller than Trina, while 
he overtopped her by a foot. He per- 
mitted his lips to curl in a faint scorn 
of the sick man’s memory. 

“T wonder, after all,” continued Mr. 
Grieg, “if, perhaps, the wrong was 
committed. As I said, at the time of 
the marriage I was ill. They came to 
me at the rectory. The man explained 
to me the position that his father held 
in Chicago.” 

This time, Hilary could not control 
the quick emotion that flashed over him. 
Was there a chance? Was there a 
hope? Or had the man who had fa- 
thered him been only a common liar? 
The husky voice was slowly continuing: 

“His father was immensely rich. He 
was an only child. He wanted to mar- 
ry the girl. But he was not ready to 
take her home—he wanted to make ex- 
planations, and all that. He asked me 
to keep the marriage as secret as pos- 


sible. He was very sincere, very 
straightforward, and seemed, in every 
way, honorable and honest. The girl 
was very sweet and charming, his equal, 
apparently, but perhaps not just the 
wife that a rich man would choose for 
his only son. 

“After an hour or so, I yielded, and 
married them. When they went away, 
he said that he would write, and let me 
know when he had succeeded in win- 
ning over his father. So I held the 
matter mentally in abeyance until I 
should hear from him. 

“Then my illness came, and for 
months there seemed to be little chance 
that I would recover even to this ex- 
tent. But I did, and was sent over 
here. For another long period I was 
too ill to have any outside interest or 
thought. When, at last, I did begin to 
gather up the threads that connected me 
with my old life, I got out the letters 
that had been accumulating. 

“Among the first that I read was one 
from a nurse in some Western hos- 
pital dictated by young Anthony on his 
deathbed, and he wanted me to look up 
the girl and, myself, take her to his 
father. It was barely a month after 
the marriage had taken place. I wrote 
at once to the address he sent me, but 
the letter was returned. I also wrote 
to his father, but he said that he had 
heard nothing of the matter from his 
son, that he had not heard from the girl, 
and that—well, he virtually refused to 
take any interest in the affair. You 
see, it had been over a year since the 
marriage. 

“Then I wroté to my successor at 
the church. He replied that a young 
woman in deep mourning had been 
there and visited the grave of some 
Hilarys who were buried in the church- 
yard, and asked to see the church regis- 
ter in which the marriage was recorded. 
He suggested that this might have been 
the girl herself. 

“T tried to comfort myself with the 
hope that the young man had made 
some provision for her, and I knew, of 
course, that she could establish the 
legality of her marriage at any time. 
Tied here, as I was by my ill health 
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and all that, possibly on account of the 
lethargy induced by the disease, I have 
done nothing in all these years. When 
I saw you ‘ 

His voice broke off, and Hilary saw 
that his eyes, although they were fixed 
on him, were not seeing him. 

“You say,” he questioned, “that this 
young Anthony was supposed to be on 
his deathbed when he wrote the letter 
to you?” 

-“Oh, he died,” the older man re- 
turned quickly, “of typhoid fever. The 
nurse inclosed the death certificate, and 
said that the patient had been most in- 
sistent that everything should be made 
as clear as possible.” 

“And it was in—in July?” 

If it had been to save his life, Hilary 
could not have kept the eagerness out 
of his voice, and the eyes he was ques- 
tioning looked at him with renewed in- 
terest. 

“In July, yes.” 

For an instant longer Hilary hesi- 
tated. There was a chance. There was 
a hope, and he could not lose his hold 
of them. In hurried confusion, he told 
the story as Trina had told it to him. 

“But she asked no advice?” demand- 
ed Mr. Grieg. 

To the severity of the voice, Hilary 
flung out his defense of Trina. 

“To ask advice would have been to 
bring down the exposure that she 
dreaded. Can’t you see that it would?” 

For a moment, Mr. Grieg hesitated. 
Then he said: 

“Yes, I see the problem that was set 
before her. Possibly she—possibly her 
solution was the only one. But think 
of the long, wrong years that might 
have been saved!” 

Again Hilary’s loyalty to Trina was 
aroused. She was the only thought in 
his mind. 

“But the long years of wrong have 
hurt no one but Miss Anthony,” he said. 
“She has given her whole life to the 
shielding of a crime that never was 
committed.” 

A letter was handed to him by one 
of the hotel servants. He took it care- 
lessly. 
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“T suppose that proofs will have to 
be looked for and found.” 

“None that I haven't here with me,” 
the older man said. “I brought them 
with me because I was so sure after 
you had left me there at the bazaar, 
that if only I could find you again ie 

Taking a packet of letters from his 
pocket, he laid them in Hilary’s out- 
stretched hand. 

“You have your mother’s wedding 
ring and the certificate of the marriage. 
There is the record of your father’s 
death, and the acknowledgment from 
his father that he was his only child; 
for, twice in the letter, is the matter so 
stated. Therefore, it takes you quite 
out of the family of this Miss Anthony, 
who has been your benefactress.” 

From his own pocket Hilary drew 
the square white envelope that had been 
given so many years before into the 
keeping of Catherine Anthony, and laid 
it on the table with the papers that Mr. 
Grieg had handed him. In so doing, 
his eyes fell upon the note that had been 
brought to him a few moments before. 
It was from Trina, and had been for- 
warded from his Paris address. 

“This is from Miss Anthony now,” 
he exclaimed, breaking the seal. 

There were only a few lines. 





Just another of these miserable notes, dear 
boy, to tell you where we will be, where you 
must not be. But this is the last, for we are 
going home. Amabelle is tired of this rest- 
less life, and so am I. But before we sail we 
are going for a few days to Cairo. I sup- 
pose there is no chance that you will be there, 
but I cannot risk it. Always your 

TRINA. 

Hila-y, looking up from the letter, 
saw a carriage stop at the terrace, saw 
the women who were in it. 

“Wait here,” he cried to Mr. Grieg, 
“and I will bring her to you. You will 
tell her all that you have told to me.” 

On the steps he met them, and it was 
only Miss Anthony who could speak. 

“Oh, Hilary!” she eried. 

“Come!” he said, and, apparently ig- 
noring the white face, the appealing 
lips, the beseeching eyes of the girl at 
her side, he led Miss Anthony over to 
the table where the old minister sat. 
“He will tell you,” he exclaimed. “He 
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will explain all to you, and then you 
will come to us, Trina.” 

With no other words, he left them, 
and went back to the edge of the rail- 
ing where Amabelle stood. She tried 
to raise her eyes to his, but only up to 
the deep cleft in the firm, white chin 
_would they go. 

“Oh, Hilary,” she breathed, and the 
blue-veined lids fell even lower. “I’ve 
wanted so to see you—for just one little 
instant—to tell you that I knew—that I 
understood 5 

“If you’ve wanted to see me, Ama- 
belle,” he said, “‘won’t you look at me 
now that I am here?” 

The triumphant note in his voice rang 
in her ears as a pean of hope. The 
blue eyes were raised, and met the 
tawny gleam in his. 

“You—you know something! You 
have heard something!” 

The words were breathed so low that 
he hardly heard them, and he answered: 

“T know that you are mine, and I am 
yours, for all the time that is to come!” 

And in that sudden meeting of their 
eyes, in the close clasp of their hands, 
no one of all that motley crowd about 
them could know that there was being 
plighted a love that, like unto the sun 
and sky, could never be divorced. 





Miss Anthony sat at her window un- 
til late into the night looking out into 





the darkness that was all blue and gold, 
burnished and tarnished by the desert 
waste that, for countless ages, had 
pulsed and throbbed beneath it. 

She had listened to Mr. Grieg’s story. 
She had gone with unreserved joy and 
gladness to the boy and girl who were 
waiting for her. She had entered into 
their ecstasy, approaching, even as they 
had asked her to do, up to the very door 
of their holy of holies. 

But now, looking out at the stars, she 
saw them through the filmy essence of 
an oncoming shadow, a shadow all un- 
defined and indefinite as yet, but al- 
ready she knew its name, knew that it 
was the shadow of coming desolation. 
She knew, too, that even as unnum- 
bered as the sands of the desert would 
be the regrets that the desolation would 
hold. 

“May I come in, Aunt Trina?” 

Out from under the shadow, Miss 
Anthony groped for the girl’s hands and 
voice. Amabelle was on her knees by 
the chair. 

“Oh, Aunt Trina, Aunt Trina, Hilary 
has told me all, told me everything. 
And we see no way, no way in all the 
world that we can make up to you for 
all that you have done for us!” 

Miss Anthony’s own radiant smile 
answered the union in the girl’s 
thoughts and words. 

“Make up to me, dearie?” And then 
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she spoke aloud the words that had been 
made ready for the shadow: “But I 
have had Hilary all these years. I will 
always have Hilary—and you.” 

“Oh, you will always have us, yes,” 
Amabelle returned, “but——” 

Miss Anthony answered with a 
bravado that was meant for the shadow 
and not for the girl: 

“And I have always had Dick, too, 
and he has had me; not as we thought 
once to have each other, but it has been 
a very close having and holding.” 

“But that is what I came to say, Aunt 
Trina,” the girl’s soft voice broke in. 
“Hilary has sent for Mr. Carter. I 
told him that we had left him in Rome. 
Of course he would have come, any- 
way, as soon as he knew, but it was 
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Hilary who came between you, and 
Hilary wants to be the one to give him 
to you again. And you will let us give 
you to him, Aunt Trina, before is 

The blue-veined lids drooped over 
Amabelle’s starry eyes, but Miss An- 
thony was looking not into their azure 
depths, but out over the girl’s head into 
the blue-and-gold night. And now she 
saw that the shadow was gone, and she 
knew that never in the years that had 
been, that never in the years to come, 
had there been or could there be deso- 
lation. For as she had given, so had 
she received; her years had been and 
would be full to repletion of the thing 
given and received, for it had been the 
great gift of love that, in the giving, 
creates and recreates itself. 








Winter Comes 
(RONDEAU. ) 
THE frost begins with ice-dipped quill 
To trace his arabesques. The hill 
Grows gray and old; among the trees 
The dead leaves tinkle, and the breeze 
Pipes through the hollows, sharp and shrill. 


When branches shiver in the chill, 
Thin air, and silently the rill 
In dread through blackened copses flees— 
The frost begins. 


Within the firelight the thrill 
Of youth I know once more, I fill 
The room with phantom guests; with glees 
And dances, ancient revelries 
And songs, I pass the hours until 
The frost begins. 


JoHn Epwarp RUSSELL. 














HE complete novel which opens 
the next number of SMiruH’s is 
by Grace Margaret Gallaher, 

who wrote “The Understanding 
Heart,” “The Prisoner,” and the story 
in the present number, “The Singing 
Hand.” The new novel is called “The 
Farmer,” and, like most of Miss Galla- 
her’s work, is a story of New England 
country life. It has in it a great deal 


of realism and fidelity to the truth, 
genuine human living characters, and a 


strong heart interest. 
Qa 


O you care for stories about chil- 
dren? Most of us do, but stories 
which truthfully show the mind 

and heart of the child are few and far 
between. The man or woman who 
writes them must have a rare and ex- 
ceptional kind of memory. We were 
all children once, but almost all of us 
forget how we actually felt and 
thought. We fail to understand our 
own children for that reason, and be- 
cause we have lost the child’s point of 
view. Parker H. Fillmore, who has 
written a good many stories about chil- 
dren for other magazines, does remem- 
ber, and is still able to see things with 
the eyes of a child, and to tell about 
them from the youthful point of view 
that so many of us have irretrievably 
lost. Read his story, “The Orphling,” 
in next month’s issue of Smiri’s, and 
you'll understand better what we mean. 
What is more, your own years will slip 
away from you as you read, and you 
will see things as they used to be in 
that younger day. 


ECAUSE the Other Fellow Does,” 
by Charles Battell Loomis, in the 
March number of Smirun’s, is 

something that everybody ought to 
read. No matter who or what you are, 
you need it—a little, anyway. Just stop 
to think how little originality or real 
initiative you show in your own life. 
Do you go away in the summer because 
you really want to, or because the wom- 
an next door does? Do you really want 
an automobile or do you just think you 
do because other people have one? 
And how about clothes, and furniture, 
and a hundred other things? You'll 
think a little about it perhaps when you 
read this little talk by Loomis. 


@aA. 
ULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS has 


a good story in the next number of 

Smitu’s. It is called “Sir Thomas 
Smith.”” The scene is laid on an ocean 
steamship, and the story is funny and 
fascinating. There’s an atmosphere of 
reality and truth to “The Life Story 
of Cronin,” by Virginia Middleton, that 
will make it unusually interesting to 
you; and there’s a lot of fun in Holman 
I, Day’s story, “The Zum-Zum Spook,” 
in the same issue. Then, too, there is 
the final big installment of Anne 
O’Hagan’s great serial “Marcia,” which 
gets bigger and better and stronger as 
it goes on. Besides these, there are a 
dramatic circus story, a funny story of 
college life, and a good love story; also 
the fashion department by Anne Rit- 
tenhouse, and the talk on health and 
beauty are better and more helpful than 
ever. 
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Liquid medicines should be taken through a glass tube. 


The Beauty and Importance of 
Healthy Teeth 


By Dr. Lillian Whitney 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 


HE mouth is regarded by some as 
the most beautiful and significant 
feature we possess; certainly it 

is the most human, for nowhere in the 
animal world can we find anything com- 
parable to it. Most essential to its for- 
mation is a properly developed bony 
framework—an upper and a lower jaw 

a fitting foundation for the super- 
structure, the teeth, healthy gums, and 
exquisitely curved lips. 

The perfectly molded oval of the 
female human face is the highest devel- 
opment of form in nature; the chin, for 
instance, is a comparatively recent fea- 
ture in evolution. No animal has a 
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chin proper, and savages, idiots, and the 
like possess it only in rudiment. In- 
fants exhibit very little indication of a 
chin, and where the teeth are uncared 
for and the jaws not exercised suffi- 
ciently to induce growth, an infantile 
development of the chin and mouth is 
often seen. In old age, too, when the 
teeth are lost, and bony absorption takes 
place, this backward step to the in- 
fantile is often noticed. 

Emerson observed: ‘‘What power and 
limitations the teeth betray.” It seems 
strange that the enormous importance 
of good-looking, healthy teeth is not 
more generally appreciated; this is so 
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obvious from every possible viewpoint. 
fEsthetically; for what can be more 
beautiful than the human smile, reveal- 
ing a set of perfect teeth? Physically ; 
as the entire growth of the body is de- 
pendent upon mastication, which is 
never fully performed if the teeth are 
not in good condition. Hygienically ; 
since the health of the mouth and teeth 
betray the status, as it were, of the in- 
dividual. And cosmetically; because 
the beauty of the face lies in the tout 
ensemble, and not in the eyes, or the 
complexion, or any one part alone. 
While we cannot elect what shaped 
face we prefer, we can contribute large- 
ly toward its symmetrical development 
by giving every attention to the teeth 
which they require; thus deviations 
from the normal type of jaws are in- 
numerable. Just as each face differs 


from another, so no two mouths will 
be found alike; the facial muscles of 
the cheeks, the lips, tongue, and those 
of mastication are continually exerting 
certain, if unnoticed, pressure to mold 


the teeth and jaws into shape. 

Many chew only with one set of mus- 
cles, and so overdevelop one side of the 
face; in many instances this is merely 
a habit, and can readily be overcome; 
frequently, however, it is caused by the 
loss of teeth, or to the presence of de- 
cayed teeth; but, in any and all events, 
it should be corrected. 

Our teeth were given to us to use. 
They are not purely ornamental; yet, 
so far have we strayed from nature’s 
intentions in this respect that dentists 
declare we will eventually become tooth- 
less if the present decline in dentiture 
continues. 

The real meaning of this statement 
becomes more startling when we stop 
to consider the structure of a tooth; 
the enamel, for instance, which covers 
the crown somewhat like a thimble, is 
the hardest tissue of the human and ani- 
mal body. 

According to one investigator, there 
are only two things in all nature that 
exceed it in hardness, and these are lit- 
tle calculi found in some ruminants, 
and perhaps the siliceous sheaths of cer- 
tain bacilli. 
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Nature provides this wonderfully hard 
and enduring covering for the teeth 
because they are intended to last for 
a lifetime. As the second or permanent 
teeth begin to appear at the age of six, 
when we reach our twelfth year we 
have twenty-eight permanent teeth—the 
remaining four come in later. 

It seems to me that if it were gener- 
ally known that the growth of the sec- 
ond teeth depends largely on the health 
of the baby, or so-called milk teeth, per- 
haps greater attention might be given 
this matter in early life; the second 
teeth literally feed upon, absorb, the 
baby teeth, as they make their way out- 
ward from the jaw bones through the 
gums; and for this reason, if for no 
other, the first teeth should be guarded 
and preserved in every way, and as long 
as possible. 

The question is often asked, why the 
teeth of to-day are more liable to de- 
terioration than those of barbarous 
races, or of former ages; and various 
reasons are given, such as advanced 
civilization with its accompaniments of 
overcrowding in our cities; the contin- 
uous nervous strain, with the ever-in- 
creasing struggle for life; the alteration 
of food with the methods of prepara- 
tion that gives’ less work to the jaws; 
the dreadful habit, especially among 
Americans, of bolting food; and the 
general deterioration of tissues. 

I think we can safely add our na- 
tional disease—nervous indigestion; 
there is not the least particle of doubt 
but that this is a great factor in the 
fragility of American teeth. 

No one will contradict so well estab- 
lished a truth, that digestion begins in 
the mouth, and that imperfect salivation, 
partial mastication, and decayed teeth 
interfere tremendously with this process 
and hinder it to such an extent that 
gastric troubles are bound to follow. 
The reverse is just as true. Indigestion 
induced by nervous hurry and the like, 
resulting in gaseous and acid eructa- 
tions, delayed digestion with fermenta- 
tive changes in the food, react upon the 
tecth, and give rise to no end of dental 
troubles. 

I spoke a moment ago of the fragi!- 














ity of American teeth; authorities on 
this subject are directing attention to 
the necessity of giving children harder 


food. We all know that when any part 
of the body is systematically exercised, 
it develops greater strength, more sta- 
bility ; and where little if no exercise is 
indulged in the parts weaken and di- 
minish in strength and endurance. 

The food we eat is too soft and not 
sufficiently coarse. Unbolted grain and 


cereals of all kinds are invaluable when 
they are taken in their natural state and 
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chewed to a 
creamy  consisten- 
cy. It is said that 
the enamel of teeth 
contains fluorine, 
an element that is 
present in the outer 
covering of grain, 
and those advo- 
cates of a raw-food 
diet, who have 
“gone back to na- 
ture,’ may be 
wiser than they 
seem. 

It isn’t often 
that we hear of a 
person whose teeth 
have endured in 
perfect condition 
throughout life, 
and who have nev- 
er visited a dentist. 
Such hard and 
strong teeth occur 
as a family herit- 
age now and then; 
but, as we all know only too vividly, 
dental caries or decay is the rule. 

What causes the decay of teeth? 

It occurs more frequently in the dou- 
le teeth in which the formation of the 
cnamel cup is imperfect, and in these 
little fissures food collects, ferments, 
and erodes the outer covering, eating 
down to the pulp and constituting a 
cavity. This is admittedly the most 
frequent manner in which decay is 
brought about; it isn’t the food, but 
the putrefactive changes wrought in 
the food by the presence of countless 
bacteria that are constantly swarming 
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Silk floss must be used. 





in the-mouth. I shouldn’t care to state 
how many hundreds of distinct germs 
have been isolated from one specimen 
of food taken from the mouth. 

Another cause is the acid secretions 
of the mouth, especially in women and 
children, and the acidity of saliva in 
cases of indigestion. 

There is a curious theory that elec- 
tric currents are set up in the mouth be- 
tween the metallic fillings of various 
metals, and that these currents decom- 
pose liquids and produce injurious ef- 
fect upon the teeth 
by setting acid free 
on the surface of 
the. metal which 
may attack the 
tooth at the margin 
of the filling—this 
theory has been ex- 
ploded by experi- 
ments proving that 
the currents are 
too feeble to do 
any mischief; but 
by the action of 
sugars and other 
acid fermentations, 
experimental cavi- 
ties have been pro- 
duced, on dental 
tissues, identical in 
every way with 
those formed by 
decay. 
$j There is no 
4 question that the 

process is a chem- 

ical one, because 
the chemical reaction of saliva, which 
nature intended should bathe the teeth 
constantly, is alkaline. That is why the 
use of bicarbonate of soda is so per- 
sistently preached by dentists; it is al- 
kaline, and a warm solution of it over- 
comes the sour taste in the mouth and 
allays acid eructations caused by. de- 
layed digestion. Indeed, dentists assert 
that were bicarbonate of soda to be 
freely used on the teeth and gums every 
night upon retiring, they should be 
forced to retire from the profession. 
But while the simplest advice is gen- 
erally the best, it is seldom followed. 
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Apply astringents with cotton-tipped orange stick. 


Speaking of mouth washes makes one 


wonder which to use. The dental pro- 
fession has an official antiseptic wash, 
the formula for which is quite exten- 
sive, and need not be given; it is suff- 
cient to know that it contains boric 
acid, benzoic acid, thymol, aromatics, 
etc., and can be gotten by asking for: 
Liquor Antiseptic—4, 6, or 8 ounces. 
When used it should be diluted half 
with warm water. 

To prevent the decay of teeth and to 
preserve their beauty, it is necessary 
to study one’s individual teeth. The 
structure of some teeth is far more del- 
icate than others; extremes of heat and 
cold crack the enamel of a fragile tooth, 
and may leave no effect upon a strong 
one. 

Even so apparently slight a matter as 
the bristles of a toothbrush is of su- 
preme importance in certain cases; in- 
deed, some teeth and gums are of so 
delicate a texture that even a camel’s- 
hair brush cannot be used. I admit this 
is extreme and savors of affectation, 
and that some means should be found 
to overcome such exceeding tenderness. 


A proper brush is made of relatively 
soft bristles of varying lengths, the 
handle of the brush curved, thus facili- 
tating its manipulation on the backs of 
the teeth. A cheap brush made of equal 
length, stiff, so-called bristles is very in- 
jurious to delicate enamel. 

The manner in which the teeth are 
brushed is also important. Dentists 
formerly laid great stress on the up- 
and-down movement of the brush—they 
no longer do so, as this has a tendency 
to train the gums away from the crown, 
exposing the neck of the tooth which 
is not covered with enamel. A gentle 
circular movement, going well into the 
spaces between, has been found most 
sensible, supplemented always with the 
use of dental floss to free the spaces of 
every particle of food that has been 
wedged well up around the roots and 
gums during mastication. 

Just as the simple advice and the 
simplest remedies are always the best, 
so very simple means are at our com- 
mand for preserving and_ beautifying 
the teeth. Common salt is excellent as 
a cleanser, acting at the same time as a 
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tonic, hardening the gums and _ stimu- 
lating the parts generally. Prepared 
chalk is also very good as a simple tooth 
powder. A nice tooth powder consists 
Ore 

ounces 
ounces 
ounces 
ounce 
ounces 


Precipitated chalk ........ 
Powdered borax ...... 
Powdered myrrh ... 

Powdered orris root 

Carbonate of magnesia.....11% 


Tooth pastes are delightful to use, es- 
pecially when they contain fragrant 
aromatics. Here is one: 

4 ounces 

/, ounce 
dram 
minims 
grains 


Calcium carbonate .... 
Powdered Castile soap. 
Sodium benzoate ...... 
Eucalyptus... .... . 
OB ahi 1 a0) mea ree ea are tac 
SACCH ANIME: 2%) ein vic a3 grains 
Oil of peppermint..... minims 
GHyCGFEE, oo 608 Foe ee von 2s 


By gently brushing the gums with a 
soft brush, we get the effect of mas- 
sage; this is especially valuable in pale, 
anzmic instances, where the circulation 
is feeble and the teeth extremely sen- 
sitive. An astringent spray is also 
good, especially where the gums are 
soft, spongy, and bleed easily. As- 
tringerit mouth spray: 
drams 
drams 
ounces 
ounces 
ounces 


lodid of potassium........4 
Crystallized iodine 

Zinc phenal sulfonate...... 
Water... 

Glycerine. . . 

The general use of astringent mouth 
washes is condemned, because certain 
tissues require them, and others require 
stimulation. Some experiments made 
on dogs showed that the constant use of 
astringents interfered for hours with 
the action of saliva upon starchy foods. 
An antiseptic mouth wash, with proper 
brush, powder, or paste, and the use of 
dental floss, is all one requires, except 
in those unhealthy cases I’ve just re- 
ferred to. 

The teeth should be cleaned every 
six months by a dentist, as tartar is 
bound to collect around their bases, 
loosening them; it also makes the gums 
spongy and affects the saliva, thus mak- 


ing the food harder to digest. A good 
deal of mischief tan be set up in the 
teeth in six months, and it is a capital 
plan to examine one’s own teeth very 
carefully between times with a dental 
mirror for tiny cavities that can neither 
be seen nor felt. Many teeth can be 
saved for years with this slight precau- 
tion, for when a tooth begins to ache 
it is already pretty far gone. 

Warm oil of cloves on a bit of cotton 
inserted into an aching, decayed tooth 











Examine back of teeth with dental mirror. 


will relieve the pain, temporarily at 
least. Oil of cloves possesses the fur- 
ther advantage of arresting decay; so, 
if one happens to be away from the 
beaten track and dentists, it is a good 
and simple remedy to have on hand. 

Another wise precaution is the use 
of a glass tube in taking liquid medicine 
containing iron, and other things that 
are likely to discolor or to affect the 
teeth in any way. 

The health and beauty of the teeth 
are, of course, influenced by the general 
health, especially of the throat, mouth, 
and gums. The appearance of an other- 
wise attractive set of teeth is frequently 
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marred by pale or unhealthy or dis- 
eased surroundings. 

An excellent mouth and throat gargle 
that can be used with much satisfac- 
tion under these conditions is one made 
of: 


Chlorate of potash........114 drams 
Tincture of myrrh........2 drams 
rs 

Cinnamon water .........6 ounces 


Little canker sores frequently appear 
on the gums, especially in women; they 
are usually caused by some gastro-in- 
testinal derangement. Touch the spots 
with a bit of cotton on the tip of an 
orange stick saturated with an astrin- 
gent; tincture of iodine is good, or a 
ten-per-cent. solution of silver nitrate. 

Fever blisters appearing on the lips, 
or at the fissure of the mouth, are ex- 
tremely unpleasant as well as very un- 
sightly. They are sometimes induced 
by dental treatments, and cause consid- 
erable uneasiness for fear that unclean 
instruments were used. Touch them, 


x 


as advised above, with pure peroxide of 
hydrogen to thoroughly cleanse them; 
then apply spirits of camphor liberally. 
The appearance of the mouth can be 
improved if the blister is covered with 
liquid collodion. 

No woman, however charming and 
delightful she may -be, can impress 
others with these qualities if her mouth 
and breath are not only unirviting, but 
possessed at the same time with an un- 
pleasant odor. In some cases this con- 
dition is distinctly local, and does not 
arise from any constitutional disturb- 
ance. I am giving an excellent wash, 
the assiduous use of which will over- 
come an offensive breath: 


SSCs ar 15 drams 
POTICEAGIG: §)ivieia vies Jesse 6  drams 
onal oe ree 15 grains 
Essence of menthol...... 30 ~=— drops 
ainctufe -Of anise... 3.35. 2% drams 
DUIStINEd Water .a6%)s.0:8 45 « 3.«sC~pints 


Dilute in accordance with individual 
needs. 


Dr. Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and 


health. 


Private replies will be sent to those enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Address: 


Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. r 





Verses 


BEHOLD, within me lives a discontent 

That will not give me rest by night or day, 
That mourns each moment ere the moment’s spent, 

That hates the present ere ’tis flown away, 
That fears the future—for its dearest dreams 

Are visions stranger than an Eastern tale, 
Set with wild beauty such as only gleams 

On sleeping eyes kissed by the moonbeam pale. 
No fondest kiss, no closest, dear embrace 

Can half express the smallest part of love. 
To tell it—life were all too short a space, 

All the long centuries too short to prove. 
And yet, sometimes, some respite I can take 
When my heart loves till it forgets to ache. 


LAWRENCE HADLEY. 
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Do you want to get on—SUCCEED—earn your money? Is there 
a certain line of work you think you could do better in—if you 


only had the training? Ora certain kind of position you would 
like to hold—only you fear your “‘hands are tied?’’ 


Don’t Jet your ambition die! Don’t 
think your hands are tied! Don’t think 
that you can’t strike out for advance- 
ment and success—that you do not dare, 
because you must eke out your daily 
bread—that you must go on in the 
same old rut as long as you live. 

Get out of the ruck of ordinary un- 
trained men—whose each day’s work 
puts them no further ahead—for whom 
the future has no promise. 

Start your advancement NOW— 
mark the coupon with a cross opposite 
the occupation you prefer, mail it to-day, 
and let the International Correspond- 
ence Schools give you full information 
on how they can help you to succeed as 
they have thousands of others—costs 
but postage—you incur no obligation. 

Simply let the I. C. S. tell you how 
they can assist you to become an 
EXPERT in your chosen work—in 
your spare time—at home—no matter 
where you live’ or how little vou now 
earn. 


BOL4 


Your hands are not tied. Victory is 
within your reach—you can succeed. 
It’s a winning game for you—if you 
wili only enter. 

More than 300 I. C. S. students monthly 
VOLUNTARILY report increases in pay 
due to I. C. S. help—363 in November. 

The world owes you success if you demand 
it—the world owes younothing if you donot. 

Mark the coupon—make your beginning 
NOW! 


This Coupon is for YOU 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 899, SCRANTON, PA. 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Uneeda Biscuit are the perfect 

soda crackers. The flour used 

must meet a perfect test. The very 

purity of the water is made doubly 

sure. Even the air in the mixing and 
bake-rooms is filtered. The temperature and 
humidity of the atmosphere is accurately regu- 
lated to a uniform degree. The sponge is kneaded 


by polished paddles. The baking is done in 
the cleanest of modern ovens. Then Uneeda 
Biscuit are packed fresh in the purple 

and white package that keeps them 

crisp and good from oven to table. 

Is it any wonder that 


Uneeda Biscuit 


are recognized as 
the National Soda 
Cracker ? 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Piccocing atypical American Girl in all the natural 
freshness and beauty of vigorous youth, the Pabst 
Extract Calendar for 1911 is without question the 
most exquisite portrayal of an ideal we have ever 
seen—it is simply fascinating in its artistic beauty 
and subtle charm. 

In panel shape, 7 inches in width and 36 inches in length, 
it lends itself perfectly to the filling of those corners that are 
so hard to decorate—and, being printed in 12 delicately 
blended colors and gold, it harmonizes pleasantly with the 
color scheme of any room. 


You Surely Want One for Your 
Home, Den or Office 


It is absolutely free of all advertising on the front—even the 
calendar pads being printed on the back. We have tried to make 
this beautiful panel a suitable decoration for any home, hoping 
that it will act as an occasional reminder to those receiving a copy 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


“brings the roses to your cheeks”—that it is a perfect blend- 
ing of richest malt and choicest hops into a natural reconstructive 
agent and builder of health, strength, vigor and vitality—a 
malt tonic that enriches the blood and tones up the entire system. 


The United States Government sfecifically classifies Pabst 
Extract as an article of medi not an lic beverage. 


For Sale At All Druggists—But Always Insist Upon ‘‘Pabst’’ 


The Calendar is Free 


All you have to do is to send us your name and address 
and ten cents in stamps or silver to cover cost of packing and 
"AMER ICRN ‘GIRL CALENDAR mailing. Write for one today. 





L\Y YX \ PABST EXTRACT CO. Dept. 29 Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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THREE NOVELETTES 











The Making of Terry 
By Frederick Bechdolt 





The End of Karl Hendricks 
By John Life 





Johnny Aylwin,R.N.W.M.P. 
By A. M. Chisholm 


Sandy Sawyer, — 
By Ralph D. Paine 









YORKE NORROY 






Comes back in his 
most thrilling 














By 

GEORGE 
BRONSON- 
HOWARD 
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ON SALE JANUARY 10 


adventure » 
COMPLETE 
NOVEL 
de Book 












SHORT STORIES 
BY 





James D. Connolly 
Charles E. Van Loan 


‘Charles Battell 
Loomis 


Frank L. Packard 
Gilbert Patten 
Charles N. Buck 
C. R. Barnes 
























PRICE, 15 CENTS 
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Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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1911 Yale Motorcycles 


1911 4 H. P. YALE, $200. 
With Bosch Magneto, $235. 
1911 7H. P. YALE TWIN, $300. 


Note the straight line frame and low, easy 
| saddle position. All the splendid character- 







istics of the 1910 models are retained, and in- 
creased power gained by offsetting the cylinder 
and increasing the length of the stroke. 

We could build more motorcycles if we were 
more easily satisfied—if we didn’t build them 
so well. YALE means QUALITY —the 
proof is in the records of every big endur- 
ance and reliability contest. 

Write for the 1911 literature today. 


THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 
_— Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 









Ga» Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
Lowest Prices *)'"* 
tieties esa 2 Chickens, Ducks, Geese 
and Turkeys. Largest Poult-y Farm inthe 
world. Fowls Nort ern-anised, healthyand 
vigorous. Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at 
lowest prices. Send for our big 132-page book, 
“Poultry For Profit,"’ full ot pictures. It 
Xtells you how to raise poultry and run In- 
3% cubators successfully. Send 10 cents for the 
C book, to cover postage. 
J. W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 217, FREEPORT, ILL. 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillian 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 

uzzle experts. One twentieth the expensa 
ent free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


ewan 4 «—=s THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
Chieago. Tl. 


Dept. N 517 Jaekson Blvd., 


YOUNG MEN 
WANTED 


To Learn the 
Automobile 
BIG PAY Business 


Work pleasant and demand for men great. Fit yourself for 
bien ion of chauffeur or repairman. We teach you by mail to 
one thoroughly efficient in ten weeks and assist you to se- 
cure ood position. Highly endorsed—r ble. Noaut 
bile necessary to learn—we furnish free model. 


SEND FOR FIRST LESSON TO-DAY-IT’S FREE 


Owners supplied with first-class chauffeurs. 
Empire Auto Institute, 279 Empire Bldg.,Rochester,N.Y. 
The Original Automobile School 






















































11 Years Here 








Pittston, PA. 
June 16, 1910 
Messrs. OSTERMOOR & Co. 

The Ostermoor Mattress 
purchased from you. over 
ten or eleven years ago is 


f 
still in use in my home, and — 
it is so comfortable and sat- WHICH means 


isfactory I assure you we le 
would use no other, more to you 


Very truly yours, actual proof of value 
FRANK C. MOsIER o4- 
ALciac-a Laws from families. who have 





J used the Ostcrmoor for 

years, or the mere 
claim of a‘ ‘just-as-good”* imitation, so many of 
which have cropped up to deceive buyers who 
really want and should have the 


(\STERMOOR 


\MATTRESS 


“Built—Not Stuffed’ $15 


Your education along the lines of sleeping com- 
fort— your knowledge. of mattress quality and 
what scientific mattress making can bring you— 
demands the Ostermoor, and none other. 

It represents fifty years of experience instead of 
five years of ‘‘experiment.”” 


144-Page Book and Samples Free 


The Ostermoor Mattress is not for sale at stores generally, but 
there’s an Ostermoor dealer in most places, Write us, and we'll 
give hisname. We will ship you a mattress by express, prepaid, same 
day your check is received, where we have no dealer or be has 
none in stock. Try it 30 days—money back if you want it. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 216 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 











satin finish ticking, 


French Art Twills, 


MATTRESSES COST 

Express Prepaid 

Best blue and white 
ticking 

4'6" wide 45ibs $15. 

In two parts 50c extra 

Dust proof, 


$1.50 more. 
Mercerized 











£3.00 more. 
















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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CUTICURA 


Soap and Cuticura Ointment 
for the alleviation of skin- 
tortured and disfigured in- 
fants. All that the fondest 
of mothers desires is found 
in these pure, sweet and 
entle emollients. Peace 
alls on distracted house- 
holds when Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment enter. 
Sold throughout the civilized world. 
32-page Skin Book free. Potter 


Drug & Chem. Corp., 133 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston, U.S.A. 


NEW INVENTION 


A DUSTLESS HOME ti won 


New Home Vacuum Cleaner Seivor@'consant’” 

action. Constant _ suction, 
Cleans carpets, rugs, mattings on floor. Takes place of 
brooms, brushes, dust cloths. Cleans without swee 
Raises no dust. Constant, powerful suction draws dust, dirt, 
grit and germs through body and fibre of carpet into cleaner, 
No electricity, motor, power or operating 
expe Child or delicate woman oper. 
at-seasily. Mrs. M. VY. Buckin 
Nebr., “Home Cleaner certainly takes 
fine dirt out of ate '. Geo, §, 
McDowell, Pa., ‘‘Took 8, ounces fine 
dirt from carpet 10x13 ft.’’ So they go, 
Hundreds of letters of praise and satisfac. 
tion. Saves taking up and beating car. 
pets, Weighs9 Ibs. Think of it! A dust 
less home—cleaner than ever before— 
without aveoping, dusting, house-clean- 
ing. New Home Vacuum Cleaner, Price 
$8.50. Does same work as high priced 
machines. This great blessing heretofore 
possible only for the rich, now within 
reach of all—rich or poor—village, city or 
country. Sent anywhere. | Order now 
ou won’t regret it. Not sold in 
tores. 


FREE SAMPLE 
TO AGENTS. 

$50 to $180 per week, 
-¢0 Cleaners at ones. Sell 
$2.50 far this week, 
making7in 


































unlimited. Experience un- touched- 
necessary, Takes every 

family by storm. Sells itself. Make more money in a day 
than you do now ina month. Only 2 sales a day means $10 
a week profit. Men or women. All or part time. Show ” 
families, sell 9 Enormous demand. Think of millions of homes 
wanting —needing Vacuum Cleaners, Start now in a profitable, 
easy, important business. Money comes easy. Don’t delay. 
Don't let some one else beat you to it. Write today for Ageuts 
Big Profit Plan. 


R. Armstrong Mfg. Co., 1386 Alms Bidg., Cincinnati, Obie, 


i} - ) , - 
\ U 
Nnd—deako lem ek—sate 

\l j 
W\ MILT LA spoks ke ee eeee, ee like a se 
bsg ONS SX OS Oe @ —pbrilliancy guarantee ‘orever—s 2 
LIPO S— ing and fire like a diamond—has no 

A foil or artificial backing. Set only in 14k. solid 

gold mountings. 1-20th the cost of diamonds. 
A marvelously reconstructed gem. Not an 
imitation. Guaranteed to contain no gia 
Sent on approval. Write for catalog, it's 
free, REMOH JEWELRY CO., 437, & 
BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS. 
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I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
our occupation, I will teach you the 
Estate business by mail; appoint you 8 


start you in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money oa 
Unusual opportunity for men withou' 
ital to be ind: ndent for life. 
Valuable Book: ‘and. full ‘Garticulars ree: 
Write today. 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY C0. 
124 B Marden Bullsing 
&.R, Marden, Prest. Washington. D. 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Everybody’s Chewin’ 
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MIPLE Just Ask for Colgan’s Chips 


inte ; Mint or Violet 
once. Sold “ 10 chips in a sanitary metal box, 5c. Choice of wisefolks—particularly 
~<a P week, a sportsmen. Sold everywhere, or we’ll send a full-sized box of each for 10c. 
re Ball player's picture in every package 


t: Gon Me : ; COLGAN GUM CO., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 






Sure thing—just must—can’t help it! ‘Violet Chips” and ‘Mint Chips” ' 
—the cheer-up, happy-days kind of chewing gum that jollies digestive 
machinery, injects vigor into your spirits, tones up your breath—sets 
you plumb-right to rub up against this old world’s rough spots! 
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em. 

‘cat 1 $70.50 Buys This $159 Dining Suite in Quartered White Oak 

.& Lowest store prices as fohiows:— Ve a Pig % 

No. 429 Buffet, Antique Copper Trimmings, NF | 

se Se ase — tne Plate Mirror, $ 42.00 
No. 428 China Cabinet, similar Mirror, no glass, 42.00 

7OU] No. 345 45 in. Pedestal Table, 3 leaves, 

yO Top and Pedestal Lock, 47.00 

= No. 100 Carvers Chair, 5.50 

3 Five No. 100 Diners, 22 50 

write me a Dealer’s price, $159.00 

or waa ‘Come-Packt’’ price, $70.50 


8 ° ° 

wat Lowes _Two Big Books Mailed Free 

| of your Send tor our big catalog and new supplement, 

full of money-saving suggestions, showing over 

200 splendid pieces of Mission and Bungalow fur- 

niture, any one sold alone at half store price, 
Write today to 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 
210 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Rate, 50c. a line, or $2.475 a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of SMITH’S closes Jan. 9$th, 








Agents & Help Wanted 


WANTED,—Railway Mail Clerks— 
Customs House and Internal Revenue 
Employees. $800 to $1500. Spring 
Examinations everywhere. Write for 
schedule. Coaching Free. Franklin 
Institute, Dep’t E-7 Rochester, N. Y. 








AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $3 @ month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 





AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25c, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1152, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 





LIVE MEN OR WOMEN in every 
community to operate business at 
home. $50 weekly. No Capital. No 
canvassing. Spare time. furnish 
everything to start. Free particulars, 
Voorhies, Desk MR, Omaha, Neb. 





AGENTS — Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods. Carleton made $8 one after- 
noon; Mrs. Bosworth made $25 in 2 
* days. No experience needed. Free 
Samples. Credit. Freeport Manufac- 
turing Co., 45 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





$25 Weekly and expenses to men and 
women to collect names, distribute 
sainples and advertise. Steady work. 
Cc. H. Emery, MG 39, Chicago, Ill. 





LIVE AGENTS Wanted—Hustlers 
to handle our attractive 1911 combi- 
nation packages of soap and toilet 
articles with valuable premiums. One 
Michigan ogens made $65 in 47 hrs., 
another $21 in 8 hrs., another $22.50 
in 10hrs. Write to-day. E. M. Davis 
Soap Co., 19 Union Park Ct., Chicago. 





IF you can read and write and are 
willing totry, we will teach, train 
and equip you to be a top-notch scien- 
tific sulesman; a splendid position 
with us is then yours; no previous ex- 
perience necessary. We want “I can” 
and “I will” men for our permanent 
sales force. This is an opening for the 
man who wants to be a Real salesman 
with exceptional money-making 
opportunities. If you believe in doing 
business on @ “100 per cent. honesty 
basis,” if you want “success,” if your 
wishbone is riot where your backbone 
ought to be, write us to-day for full 
particulars. Stace, Burroughs and 
Co., (manufacturers representatives), 
310 Michigan Avenue. Offices 722, 
Chicago. 


Tell the substitutor: 





Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





AGENTS Male and Female can earn 
from $10.00 to $15.00 daily, selling my 
latest style embroidered aeons pat- 
terns, waist and suit patterns, petti- 
coats, art linens, woolen sweaters, etc. 
Catalog free. J. Gluck, 621 Bway.,N.Y. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS:-Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or spare time. We tell you how. Ver 
good profit. Everything furnished. 
No Catalog outfit proposition. Write at 
once for our “Starter” and free par- 
ticulars. Address, T. 8. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


AGENTS for our new Limited 
Policies. Premiums cone from $1.00 
to $10.00 annually. rite Today. 
Liberal commissions; virgin territory. 
North American Accident Insurance 
Co., Dept. 8, 217 La Salle St., Chicago. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed—Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for aman in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 
— E. R. Marden, Pres., The 

‘at’l, Co-Op. Real Estate Co., Suite 
338 Marden Bldg., Washington. D. C. 











Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free 
as to patentability. Guide 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wan sent free, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000.00 for other, 
Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World’s Progress, sample 
free. Victor J. Evans & Co., Wash 
ington, D. C. 


PATENTS IN_ CASH DEMAND 
Many deals closed by our clients—one 
recently for $680,000.00—our proof of 
Patents that Protect. Send 8c. 
for our 3 books for inventors. & 

- B. Lacey, Div. 62, Washington, 
D.C. Established 1869. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND 
PAY. Books Free. Highest references 
best results. Send for list of Invention 
Wanted. Patents advertised Fre 
Send sketch or model for Free search 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
622 F Street, Washington, D.C, 


PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT. 
Your ideas may bring you a fortune 
$250,000 Invention wanted. Our free 
books tell What to Invent and how to 
obtain a Patent. Write for them. Send 
sketch of invention for free opinion a 
to patentability. Patent obtained or 
fee returned. Patents advertised for 
sale free. H. Ellis Chandlee & Co, 
successors to Woodward & Chandlee, 
Reg’st’d Attys, 1217 F St.,Wash., D.C. 

















AGENTS: Men. Women. Control 
fastest selling 25c. household article. 
100% profit. Money back guarantee. 
Freeman, 7414, Binghamton, N. Y. 





Telegraphy 





THE Omnigraph Automatic Trans- 
mitter. Sends you meri gs oy messages. 
Teaches in the shortest time. 5 styles 
$2 up. Circular free. Omnigraph 
Mfg. Co., 39 Z. Cortlandt St., N. Y. 





Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 


FARMS WANTED for sale or rent; 
also town lots and homes. Clients; 
ec gg to buy; Send particulars and 
owest price. Ferguson National 
Realty Co., 505 Fifth Ave., New York. 


BUILDING LOT IN NEW JERSEY 
FREE. Send ten names and addresses 
of friends. I i you the lot as my 
agent. Fitzsimmons, 196 Market 
Street, Newark, N. J. 











“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Poultry. 


GREIDER’S Fine Catalog gives list 
of 70 varieties of pure -bred Poultry. 
1911, 200 pages, over 100 illustrations, 
in natural colors. Gives low pricesfor 
stock, eggs, incubators. Only ae 
paid. B.H.Greider, Box88 Rheems,Pa 


Plants, Seeds, Etc. 


A REMARKABLE OFFER OF 
HENDERSON’S SEEDS: Ponderosa 
Tomato, Scarlet Globe Radish, Big 
Boston Lettuce, Invincible Aster, 
Butterfly Pansies, Spencer Sweet 
Peas. n receipt of 10c. to cover 
pecteas, ete., we will mail our Her 

erson Collection consisting of oné 
packet of each of above varieties 
enclosed in a coupon envelope which 
will be accepted as 25c. on any order 
of $1.00 or over. In addition we will 
mail our 1911 Catalo, 











and Company, 35 & 37 Cortlandt 8t, 
New York City. j 


Good-bye.” 
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Business Opportunities 


Music 


Coins, Stamps, Etc. 





MOTION PICTURE MACHINES. 
Film Views, Magic Lanterns, Slides, 
and similar Wonders For Sale. Cata- 
logue Free. We also Buy Magic Lan- 
terns, * Sao Slides, ete. Harbach & Co. 
309 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





$100 Monthly and expenses to men 
and women to travel and distribute 
sumples; big manufacturer. Steaiy 
work. S.Scheffer, Treas, ML171,Chicago 





000.00. WE WILL LEND YOU 





ALL THE LATEST MUSIC at 
lower prices than elsewhere. Catalogs 
oon mpill Music House, Norwalk, 

Conn. 





SONG Writers-Composers Send us 

your songs and Inst. Mss. Publication 
guaranteed if acceptable. New York 

the only place; we are New York’s 
leading music publishers, F. B. Havi- 
land Pub Co., 160 W. 37th St., N. Y. 





Toilet Articles 





$2, 
$2,000 under certain r ble con- 
ditions, and agree that you may 
repay the loan from the dividends 
on an investment which we will 
suggest. Continential Commercial 
Company, St. Louis, Mo 





Isle of Pines 


ATTENTION LADIES— Hair re- 
moved, without danger or pain, from 
face, hands or arms, by Depiline, at 

1.00 per bottle. Particulars free. 

epiline Chemical Co., 123 Liberty 
Street, New York City. 


For the Deaf 








“WATCH US GROW” is the watch- 
word of McKinley, Isle of Pines. Beau- 
tiful, healthful island, 90 miles south 
ot Havana. Largest American Colony 


THE ACOUSTICON makes the deaf | 


hear instantly. No trumpet, unsightly 
or cumbersome apparatus. Special 
instruments for Theatres and 
Churches. In successful use through- 


! 
$7.75 PAID for rare date 1853 
— ters; $20 for a $y. Keep all mone 
ated before 1880, and send 10 cents 
at once for new illustrated Coin Value 
Book,4x7. It may mean your fortune 
C.F. Clarke Co. » Dept. 51, Le Roy, N. Y. 





Games & Entertainment. 


PLAYS, Vaadeville Sketches, Mon 
logues, Dialogues, speakers, Minstre 
Material,Jokes, Revitations, Tableaux 
Dr illa, Musical Pieces, Entertain: + 

| Make Up Goods. Large Catalo 
| T.S.Denison & Co., Dept.19, Gnioaee 











Pictures 


| THE LATEST PICTURE HITS.“M: 
| Champagne Girlie’ and “La Belle 
| Danseuse.” 15 cents each, or the Two 
| sent complete with 100 other “Catchy” 
art ideas for only 25c. Union Art Co. 
D. 20, 131 Grant Ave., Jersey City,N.J.| 








Miscellaneous 





in Cuba. Four days from New York by | ont the couutr 
y- Booklet, with the 
je seacaih ie a ee ee endorsement_of those you know, HarmlessHome treatment of roots and 
for tees. ovrertile. aoll’ for growing oo Aenuetie Onn 1507 Eeaean herbs; sure, pleasant, permanent. Send 
oranges, grapefruit, lemons, limes, New York City. ve Y> | yourname ing Ni-Ko 5,Wichita, Kan. | 
eon baggy ony Em poe ug = IF nese 
den truck, ete. Ten es eno our head aches, from any cause 
make you jndependent in afew years. ARE YOU DEAF? “AURIS” the | take hn Perfect’? Headache 7 cane 
Write to-day for free book showing 106 | latest electrical invention will make | Relieves promptly. Does not ine 
pictures of American life at McKinley. eal) hear. Smallest, lightest, cheapest. | the heart. Excellent for nerves. Has] 
Write to-day. Auris Com- | no equal. Two sizes—10 and 25c. post) 
- | paid.Sunset Medicine Uo.,Oakland, Cal) 


TOBACCO Habit Cured or No Cost. 











rial Free, 


he ment Bureau Isle of Pines 
pany, Room 1003, 1261 Broadway, N.Y 


Co., 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 











e @ e 
This Little Girl Had 
Infantile Paralysis 
Both legs were paralyzed as a result of Brain B U ¥ 
An Fever. Her father brought her here 

fay) for treatment. Read what he says: 
Goatiomene Edith is well, she uses 
her limbs splendidly and this is hard 

to realize when we remember that 

when we took her to you, five years 

~ ago, she could not walk atall. We 
recently had her picture taken and 
send you one to fi ow you how well 

ihe is, but unfortunately the picture 
does not tell the entire story, for 


one must see her run around to 
a grea her present condition. 


place and hows some ‘Of them have Ss T O V I N K 


- Yours truly, beck (Copyrighted) 
W. Fand E 
jeorge oe A STOVE BLACKING 


Springfield, Lil. 
Never Burns Off 


Write us regarding any case of 
Club Feet, Spinal STOVINK, the wonderful blacking for stoves, pees, ts bel: 
ter than anything you've ever tried. It has no equal, 


Defor mities, D efor med Makes the old stove look like new. Quickly app lied; 
Limbs and Joints, In- clean and easy to use. No polishing required. It is 

I rs, not a paste, oe - Bamig blacking positively guaranteed 
fantile Paralysis, etc. not to burn It never turns red or gray. 


Absolute! N- IV 
—will be pleased to advise you and ott NO EXPLOS 





Buy STOVINK today ton our representative in 


send descriptive literature. Ex- your city, 25c. 


patients everywhere, our references. 
L, C. McLain Sanitarium, 


955 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





Beware of imitations and accept n> eubeerenes. 

STOVINK is fully protected by 

We want LIVE REPRESENTATIVES. roy sell STOVINK 
in ever locality. Write for prices and term: 


The Hayden-Griffin Sameuae 
141-10th St., Toledo, Ohio 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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New Invention. 


NO MORE WASH DAY! 
New Method of Cleaning Clothes 


Cleans Family Wash in 30 to 50 Minutes— 
Woman’s Hardest Work Made Easy—No 
Rubbing, No Motors, No Chemicals. 


NOT A WASHING MACHINE 


DOES IN ONE OPERATION THE WORK OF WASH BOARD, 
WASHING MACHINE AND WASH BOILER. 


SEE HOW SIMPLE DIFFERENT, EASY. Put 
onany stove—add water, 
then soap, then clothes—meve knob occasionally. In 5 to 8 minutes 
first batch clean—next batch same way, same water—i to 50 
minutes family wash clean. No taber, no injury to 
Cleans i bi 
or colored clothes, as wt as white 
goods, finest laces, curtains, bed 
clothes. Saves time, fuel, labor. 
EASY WAY in 30 to 50 minutes 
cleans washing which before took ene 
tire day. All metal, strong, durable, 
sanitary, light in weight. Easily us 
cleaned, handle(—al ways ready. Chil 
or weakly won an can use it. Saves 
washday drudgery. 


Users Praise ‘Easy Way’? 


J. McGee, Tenn., writes: — “One young 
lady cleaned day’s washing in one 
hour with Easy Way—another in 46 
ob ae ” Mrs. T. Bullen, Canada, 

s:—"“I washed bedding, heavy 

without rub- 

shell, O., writes: 

+ ="Done a big washing in 45 minutes— 

sold three already.” A.D. 

“Gi perfect satisfaction. 

uilts, greasy Overalls 

and fine clothes. Greatest thing on 
earth.” F, E. Post, Ga., writes:— 


TWO WEEKS’ WASHING IN is MINUTES. 


Clothes cleaned without rubbing.” J. H rk., after order- 
ing 38 Easy Ways says'—‘‘You have the Benne invention I ever 
heard of. > %. w. Mi yers, Ga., says:—*'Find check for 12 Easy Ways. 
Greatest invention to womanhood, forever abolishing miserable 
wash day. Sells itself.** 


AGENTS GETTING RICH 


R. O. Cowan, N.Y. placed 13 in 6 youre: rod” $39.00.) Mrs. J. 

Brown, sold “ad cn 3 days—(profit $30.00.) K. J. eo O., writes 

“Ma day.”*—(profit $15.00.) R. H. Lattimore, 

"Sold 4 4this morning. Never yet turned down.” A. G. 

gece ved Baa Way yesterday; sold 4 today—not out for 

: h, Mont., ordered sample, then 1 dozen, then 100 

- (profit over "$300. 00. 5 Just made one shipment 1000 Easy Ways to 

Russian agent. N. Boucher, Mass., orders fg more, says: “Every- 

body wants one, best business I ever had. . S. Verritt, La., sold 8 
in one day— (profit $24.00.) So it goes. A pi... Landslide. 


FREE SAMPLE TO ACTIVE AGENTS 


We want managers, agents, men or women, home or traveling, all 
or part time, to show, take orders and appoint agents. Easy Way 
new article, not worked to death. Best seller out. Every family 
wants one. People glad to see it demonstrated; buy without being 
stop aap throw away costly washing machines to use it. Only 

aday anennet eee, a week prof bade suty 9¢ Hg wep oBeouy 
for us use, Sentanywhere. Notsold in stores. Order 
use. YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFACTORY. Send fo Tor 
Free Sample offer, special agents’ proposition, etc. Costs ing 
investigate. Send name and address anyway for full description. 


Write today. HARRISON 
612 Harrison Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








(x We Ship on eagerere! 


without a cent 
Ms 0 Ds pay ‘s FREE 1 TRIAL on on b every bicyc 


unheard of pris hag 34 

ioe on 
FACTORY i PhibEs Pa peyote or 
cr lrge Are 


Catalog wey ieern rm our wonder ul gg on the first 
Ri iE i 


bate gg and allow 


RA ENTS & 
AG = at cee eh ad sting 


aceon wheel tame 
and: “coaster half: rpaetyes aricon Bo amps 
write today “y our datest special offer on “Ranges” bi = 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 5-4 10¢ 
Tell the substitutor: 


os If You Have 


RHEUMATISM 


Sign and mail this coupon to 


MAGIC FOOT DRAFT CO., Dept. 
Jackson, Mich. 


236 F 


Return_mail will bring you a $1 Pair of Magic Foot Drafts to 
try Free. Read below, . 











“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Upon receipt of above coupon we will send 
you by return mail, prepaid, a regular $1 pair of 
Magic Foot Drafts, Michigan’s. Great External 
Cure for Rheumatism of every kind—chronic or 
acute—Muscular, Sciatic, Lumbago, or Gout. 
No matter where the pain or how severe. Then, 
and only after you have give them a thorough 
trial and are fully satisfied with the benefit re- 
ceived, you can send us One Dollar. If not, you 
pay nothing. You decide and we take your word. 


° oat 
FREDERICK DYER, Corresponding Sec'y. 


Magic Foot Drafts, have been sent on Bpproval to many 
hundreds of thousands, and no one paid us a cent until 
after trying them. Isn’t this 

evidence that the Drafts are el 

a remarkably certain cure? “% 

Surely you cannot go on suf- | 

fering when such a cure will 

be sent you to Try Free for 

simply mailing the above cou-* 

pon. hey are curing even 

old chronics of 30 and 40 years suffering. Will you try 
them? Then just mail the coupon with your full address 
to Hagic Foot Draft Co., 236 F, Oliver Bidg., Jackson, 
Mich. Send no money—only the coupon. Write today. 


LESSONS IN HAIRDRESSING 
FREE Splendidly illustrated—ex- 
actly as given in the famous 
Boyd System of Beauty Culture, sent abso- 
free and without any obligation of any 
kind. We _ will also include a copy of a handsome new 
catalog < of Finest jog sp Hair Goods—switch ffs, 
raids, etc., all offered at eee prices. 


turban AIR 

Goops ON EASY PAYME OUR iN GREDIT 

altel Write now for valuable Free Lessons and 
ta veg 


hair goods 
from us on easy payment’ Letter or 
JOSEPHINE BOYD SYSTEM, Dept. 2162, Bush Temple, Chicago 





‘Learn how you can purchase any 





BOUND VOLUMES toni" price $1.50 per 


volume. Address Subscription Dept., 
STREET & SMITH, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


Good-bye.” 
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Brown Your Hair 


**You’d never think I stained my hair, after I use Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain. The Stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.”’ 


Send for a Trial Package. 


Tt only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut Tint Hair Stain with your comb. Stains only 
the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, 
lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle 
of Mrs, Potter’s Walnut Tint Hair Stain should last you a year. 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Send your name and address and enclose 25 cents 
(stamps or coin) and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial 
package, in plain, sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on 
hair. Mrs, Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 1348 Groton Bldsz., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


° 
BASOK DIAMONDS. 


ANY five SY. STYLE at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLLD GOLD RINGS 
LY, Stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See con pool pny pas: 

Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1 ct. $5.9 
Gents ee 1 et. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 xg $4.86. Sh 
0. ‘or inspection. Catalog FREE, shows 
full ng Patent ring gauge included, 10c. The 

Baroda Co. 


Co., Dept. A-9, Leland and Dover St., Chicago 


Sent on Approval. Send.No Money. $2 HAIR SWITCH, 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 








a big 

° or se ‘O' 
> beauty book eeowine "lates! 

=-also ‘hia av, pachone pompa- 
is, etc. oAN ERS, Dept 592 





IN FORTY DAYS 


The World’s Greatest Facial Remedy 
Restores Injured Complexions to the 
Beauty and Purity of Youth. 

If your blood isimpure, or if you have 
pimples, freckles, wrinkles, blackheads, 
redness of face or nose, a muddy, sal- 
low skin or any blemish under the 
skin, you need Dr. Campbell’s Safe 
A ic C lexi ers. 

These marvelous beautifiers of the 
ce complexion, skin and form are wonderfully effective and 
re absolutely safe and harmless. 
The regular price of DR, CAMPBELL’S WAFERS is $1.00 per 
large box; but to introduce them to thousands of new homes we 
will mail (in plain cover) two large boxes for $1.00. 


RICHARD FINK CO., Dept. 54, 415 Broadway, New York 














Treat Yourself 


Vibratio 


Health is waiting for you! 
Perfect, abounding, glowing health 
—such health as you have not 
known for years, perhaps. And 
without the aid of any drugs or 
medicines! No matter what ails 
you; no matter even it your case 
has been p 
don’t give up hope! 
Vibration, the marvel of the 20th 
4 Century, has relieved hundreds of 


; people who thought they were hope- 
eocee Se mie - | less invalids. 


THE WHITE GROSS ELECTRIC 


VIBRATOR 


is one of the greatest boons that suffering humanity hes ever 
known. It aidsin giving renewed life and health, strength 
and beauty. It sends the good red dlccd leaping and coursing 
through your veins, and helps to put new life into disused™ 
muscles and nerves, 

The White Cross Flectric Vibrator is the only instru- 
ment in the world which enables you to make use of the 
three great natural forces, Vibration, Faradic and Gal- 
vanic Electricity—right in your own home! It isa per- 
fect Massage Vibrator and Medical Battery combined f 
less than the usual price of either. 


VIBRATING CHAIR FREE 3 i\",*, simple, attech- 


form any chair into a Splendid Vibrating Chale, 
You can take Vibratory treatments and 
Swedish Movements right in your own 
home, that physicians and sanitariums 
charge $2 to $3 apiece for. 


Treat these Diseases: 


Asthma 
Neuralgia 
Earache 
Weak Eyes 


We 

Constipation Lumbago 
All these and dozens of other chronic and acute diseases 
treated and relieved by Vibration and Electricity. 


Valuable Book Given Away 


Send us your name and address on the attached coupon at 

once and we will mail you a copy of the famous book, 

**Health and Beauty,’’ absolutely free and postpaid. 

Tells how to prevent and treat disease and become 

healthy, hearty, happy and beautiful in a natural 

way. No matter how well you are now, you need 

this sar pe Be fa the means of bringing 

you health. o obligations—just your name * 

and address. Smith Ce. 


SIGN THECOUPON sa- 253 ta Balle Ste 


Get the free book at once. Let us tell CHICAGO, ILL, 
you about our liberal Free Trial Offer. Without obligations on me, 
Get our special 60 day introductory please send me free your free 
discount. Learn how youandall book ‘' Health and Beauty,"* 
your loved ones may get well 1 Reduced Price Offer and 
without drugs. Remember, Bacon Catalog. 


no obligations, just name 
and address. t the 
free book today. 


LINDSTROM, 
GMITH CO. 





SCC R eee eeeeee eeeeee ee 
RGGI «06s sccecncsevenvnasan 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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-SALESMEN-MANAGERS-A!.Mon Outer war 
er. SY r Pusat hie et Font 
his Tee ExT WARN NANO eating 








SNES “SRS > oe ‘ é 
LISTEN: 22222220 WORK FOR US.) $75 


Mich., says: 
.Menn, Wis. |Get Your Sha f this 
et Bre EVERY 


gays: vera 131 in 2 days.” i. Ri : 
“Canvassed 11 families, took 11 orders.” Easy Money Selling WEEK és 
sucLeod sold @ after supper in les than an hour. | ASY WRINGER Mops jousiions 
- < ustrations 


Don't need experience, sells itself. ‘That's the way 
¥ ; show the 


it goes. You can't fail. Youareboundto win. You can ¥ 
sell 100 mops a week, working only -wogbe time. ‘*§ 150 0 4 mop on 
don’t see how a better seller could be ‘Took 16 o oe aor 

CT &, and also 


tured,” says Parker J. Townsend, ciel 
orders first morning,"’ N. H. Torre! 4 when it is 
**Took Six doz. catieente four days,” Fw igh sW. R. Min, on Z wrung up. On.the floor 
Two turns of cran one ow lrop of == = f it spreads out and is 
water. Simple, practical, reliable, ie never wears S z : if ‘ f/ held down firmly at all 
out. Every home buys. No talking necessary. Show “ = f points. When lifted it 
it, take the order. Get started now, don’t wait. We x - S mM / straightens out auto- 
will help you. Sy : : of matically for wringing, 
We want Agents, Salesmen, Managers in every Oe , and two turns of crank 
county to fill orders, appoint, supply, control sub- 7 é takes out every drop of 
agents. 180 percent profit. No investment required. s 2 SS > - — water. Mop) ing is now 
Sample free he first er New catalog, instructions, ¥ f < ar, : SL a pleasure and floor is 
OS ge evidence, all Fi cd cleaned 100% better in 

S. MOP CO., 1268" Main St., LEIPSIC, Oo. = = SPP z halt the time. 











CATE, GEMS 
se We Sell You At Wholesale 


AGENTS’ aeioe: ONE 








xpert. 
So hardthey can’t be fied and willeutgiass. Bri 
olddiamond mountings. Willsend you any ot jaiticooid we 
go y stylering € 
or stud on approvai—all charges prepaid—no money in advance. ; 7 iGacnhe o Bicycle 
(WRITE F a R 
san re ny cae mine MEASURES SPECIAL PRICES a a if we haven't an agent in 
LLE EM CO., 709 Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, se 
= ted. / chine introduced in every ™ 
. town. We also want live agents and 
offer the best money making proposi- ) 
tion on American Motorcycles and Am-& 
erican Bicycles. Write us—do it now. 
American Motorcycle Co. 182 American Bidg., Chic: 














of Orchard Property (seer) : 
will materially increase your income—if 
have funds for investment in either oiale a vi 4 POCKET EDITIONS pi 


Booklet telling of tee Spstan Comey Dean USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c, EACH. Sheldon’s Letter Writer, Shirley's 
Ind ill b iled J P Lover's Guide, Woman’s Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette, 
ustry will be mailed on request. Just address Physical Health Culture, Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development, 
A. G. Hanauer, Pres’t, / National Dream Book, Zingara Fortune Teller, The Art of Boxing and Selt- 

459 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago. Defense, The Key to Hypnotism, U.S. Army Physical Exercises (revised). 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 

















and a thousand others have secured good 
\ positions as Traveling Salesmen a a9 
our Free Employment Bureau recently, 
ef earn from $1,000 to "$5,000 
ayear. There are hundreds of other 
/ such positions now open. No exper- 
© ience needed to get one of them. We 
will assist you to secure a position 
where you can get Practical Exper- 
posse coger hile eres saleaelane 
are ing. 
Write today’ for our ; ives bos {UU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIkf THESE 
— of the a and a ~— A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 
hundreds of men we have recently One Complete Nickeled 


Sa Address TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 


Dept. 105, National Salesmen’s Training Ass'n. Sent postpaid for 25cts, Address, 
i Y New Orleans seed 
ne Sane Sate St te Turko Roller Co., 135 William St., New York 


‘teil the substitutor: “sve, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Sent for 


ww 


Luxurious mission rocker, massive and elegant; handsome mission arm chair; fine library table to 
match; good sized missior book rack and foot stool to complete the set. Richly made in select quarter sawed oak, finished in Old 
English style and upndlstered throughout with genuine Nantucket leather. An ornament to any home. Sent to your home for $2.50 
casii—balance $2 a month—cost of set complete only $12.95. 

And this is merely one item, selected at random from our immense stock, of the wonderful bargains we offer in high grade, 
attra:tive, artistic home furnishings. 

ou can furnish your home—as 2,000,000 other people have furnished theirs—with furniture that will be a pride and joy to you 
—that will make your good taste a source of comment among your friends. 

Through our 22 big retail stores we furnish hundreds of the most elegant and artistic homes in the large cities. The same oppor- 

tunity is open to you, at direct-from-factory prices and on terms of payment arranged to suit your pleasure. There is no red tape 
or inconvenience. Yousimply select what you want from our catalog and the goods are shipped for your 
approval. They must satisfy you or there isno sale. Every home-lover should send today for our mammo 


66 300 pages of interesting ideas 

E Vv E R Y T H | N CG about home .- fitting, illus- 

FOR TH E HOM E’’ trated with pictures of the 

articles themselves. Tells 

you how and why we can furnish homes better and more cheaply on our liberal open-account credit system 
Write today for your free copy. 


HARTMAN FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 


207 WABASH AVE., CHICACO, U.S. A. 


st, oldest and best known home-furnishing concern in the world. 

















Established 1855—66 years of success—22 great stores—2,000,000 customers, 
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**| made $88.16 first three days, writes Mr. Reed, 
of Ohio. Mr. Woodward earns $170 a month. Mr. M. 
L. Smith turned out $301 in two weeks. Rev. Craw- 
ford made $7.00 first day. See what they have done, 
eee "TET US START YOU 

in Gold, Silver, Nickel and metal plating, Prof. 
Gray’s new electro machine plates on watches, 
jewelry, tableware and metal goods. Prof. 

° Gray’s New Royal Immersion Pro- 

cess latest method. Goods come out 

thick plate, guaranteed 3 to 10 
yrs. No polishing or grinding. 
Every family, hotel and res- 


mPLATERS HAVE ALL 
THEY CAN DO. 


People bring it. You can hire boys to do the plating as we do. 
Men and women gather work for small per cent. Work is fine— 
no way to do it better. No experience required, we teach you. 
Recipes, Formulas, Trade Secrets Free. Outfits ready for 
work when received. Materials cost about ten cents to do $1.00 
worth of plating. 

Our new plan, testimonials, circulars ana SAMPLE FREE. 
Don’t wait. Send us your Address anyway. 


GRAY & CO,. PLATING WORKS, 
516 Gray Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





s$ 


Old Reliable, Original Diamond 
and Watch Credit House, 
BRCS.8CO. Dept, B 558, 92 State St.,Chicage, Ill. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





les you to buy beautif 
0 ystem either for your own wee or as 

of much money. By giving credit and 

050 does in a cash 


Made Right -To Write Right. 
No More Leakage or 
Soiled Hands, 


imple, 
cjafe secure. 


witht°2 Gold Pen $29 
With N°4- Gold Pen $259 


“WULCAN OTYLOS 


UNEQUALED FOR FAST WRITING. 
RULING OR MANIFOLDING, 
fa TWO SIZES-4% AND 5% INCHES 
Two Cocors-Brac or Reo $99 
Cen be carried in any position. 
Larce Size 8 incnes.Biack onty $$ 1.25 


ANY STYLE SENT POST PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 


J. ULLRICH & CO.(607 Thames Bldg. ) 27 Thames St., N. Y. 





al and valu e articles, 
ifts, without the outlay 
lowest prices, we make 86 or $10 do the work that 


store. MAKE YOUR NEW YEAR SELECTIONS NOW from our New 1911 
catalog and we will send them for your inspection. If you like them pay one-fifth on de- 
livery; balance in 8 equal monthly amounts, 


Don'tdelay. Write Today for our Catalog. 
Good-bye.” 





SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADYERTISFR 

















< ; 
\/ , . ‘ 
V, OME of the most attractive pictures made in Amer- 
W ica of women have appeared on the cover of 
N y PE 


Ainslee’s Magazine. There have been a great 
many requests for’ copies of these beautiful 
paintings. As a result, we have made a limited 
number of art prints. These are 1234x15% inches, 
done in full color, and mounted on heavy mats. 


Vv 


“THE first of these prints is a reproduction of 

the exquisite pastel by Penrhyn Stanlaws, 
which appeared on the December cover of 
Ainslee’s. These art prints will be mailed, securely 
wrapped, on receipt of $1.50. As the edition is 
small, orders for the prints must be placed as 
soon as possible with the Art Print Department. 


THE AINSLEE PUBLISHING CO., 7th Ave. and 15thSt.,New York 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 














SMITH'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 








HILE Pompeian Massage Cream is used in several million homes by both 

husband and wife, yet in some homes men still think it is a woman’s face 

cream, and again, women think it is a man’s cream. Pompeian is for both, 
just as much as soap is for both. But Pompeian cleanses, refreshes, improves and 
invigorates the skin as no soap possibly can. There is no logical reason why either 
man or woman should have the cleaner or more wholesome skin. 

We are all judged largely on first and general appearances—yes, judged before: we speak. 
Comparatively few people come to know our inner selves. Hence the value of appearance; hence 
the necessity of a fresh, healthy, wholesome skin. Such a complexion is in itself a good introduction 
for man or woman into either social or business circles. 

Youare judged before you speak! ‘“Don’t envy a good complexion; use Pompeian and have one.” 


POMPEIAN "Gs" 


Don’t confuse Pompeian with * ‘cold” or grease creams. Pompcian 
Mass sage Cream isentirely different in purpose, use and results. Pompcian 
“rolls” out of the pores, bringing the hidden dirt with it. It is this rolling- 
gut feature which makes Pompcian Massage Cream entirely different from 
“cold” or grease creams, which stay in the pores. Use cold creams for 
cold cream uses, but when you want a cleansing massage cream insist on 
Pompeian. At all dealers. 
Trial Jar and Art Picture, both sent for 10c. (stamps or coin) Cut along this line, fill in and mail today 
for Postage and Packing 
Gp For years you have heard of Pompeian’s The Fompetan Mfg. Co. 
=r ; 14 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 
merits and benefits. ‘To get you to act now one sncineod tad teak tn) 
pee “ . °° Fentlemen:—Enclose .(stamps or coin), 
we will send de Pompeian Beauty’? Art § for postage and packing, for which please send me 
Picture, in exquisite colors, a trial jar of Pompeian and a “'Pompeian Beauty” 
with each trial jar. This is a Art Picture. 
rare offer. This ‘*Pompeian 
Beauty’” is very expensive 
Alldealers 2nd immensely popular. Clip 


50c, 75¢ and $1 COUpon now. 

















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





SMITH'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 
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Two men a thousand miles apart 
talk to each other by telephone 
without leaving their desks. 


Two wires of copper form the 
track over which the talk travels 
from point to point throughout a 
continent. 


Moving along one railroad track 
at the same time are scores of trains 
carrying thousands of passengers. 
The telephone track must be 


“The Clear Track” 


Clear from end to end to carry the 
voice of one customer. 


The Bell system has more than 
ten million miles of wire and reaches 
over five million telephones. This 
system is operated by a force of 
one hundred thousand people and 
makes seven billion connections a 
year—twenty million “clear tracks” 
a day for the local and long dis- 
tance communication of the Ameri- 
can people. 


The efficiency of the Bell system depends upon 
“One System, One Policy, Universal Service.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Fairy Soap Looks 
Good Enough to Eat 


That’s because it is white—untainted with 
- ‘dyes and high perfumes — and is made from yy, 
cdible products. We could charge you five | 
times the five cents we get for it, and we could ) 
add nothing tothe quality. In higher-priced 
coaps, you are paying for expensive per- 
fumes and fancy labels, not better soap. 
te Try Fairy—the handy, floating, oval 
‘*) —— —and know true soap luxury. 





















THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


QS ut A 
y in Your Ho e?° 





‘Have'y 
al lit little: 








